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This Day is publiſhed, 


Neatly pfinted in large Octayo, the third Edition cor- 


rected, o 


Engliſh Diſpenſatory, containing, I. An Account of 
all the natural and artificial Implements of Pharmacy, 
together with the Proceſſes and Operations, whereby 
Changes are induced in natural Bodies for Medicinal Pur- 
poſes: II.-Diſſertations-on the various Claſles of Simples, 
explaining the Operations and'Uſes in Practice: III. Ca- 
talogues-of the Medicinal Simples, wherein their particu- 
lar Virtues and Uſes are ſpecified: IV. The Preparations 
and Combinations of Drugs, containing all the Compoſi- 
tions of the London and Edinburgh Phar macopæias, toge- 
gether with others ſelected from the moſt celebrated Wri- 
ters: V. A Variety of Extemporaneous Compoſitions, 


thoſe of the Poor's 8 and an Appendix, con- 


taining an Account of the late Dr. Ward's Medicines, 
with two copious Indexes to the Whole, by R. James, 
M. D. third Edition, 7. e 5 
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ART of FARRIERY. 

5 Wherein is fully explained 


The Narukk, STRUCTURE, and MECHANISM 
of that noble and uſeful Creature, | 
Da > BAS - 
The Diſeaſes and Accidents to which he is incident, with 
the METRHO of Cure. 
Delivered in as clear and intelligible a Manner as the 


Subject will admit. 
: _ 


Us and Azuskz of this SCIENCE diſcovered ; 


whereby any Gentleman may be able to judge whether 
he is impoſed upon' or not by the ignorant Grooms, and 
other Pretenders to this ART. | 
TOGETHER WITH 
Many neceſſary and uſeful Ob/erwations and Remarks concern- 
ing the Choice and Management of Hoxs Es. 
| L IK RBW IS BE 
A farther Account of Dxves and Compound Mrvicinezs 
uſed in Farrttry; with Remarks, diſcovering whether 
Genuine or Adulterated, and their ſeveral Prices, in alpha- 
betical Order, at the End of the Work. 
V GO L it 
By HENRY BRACKEN, M. D. 62 
Author of the Nor ES on BURDON. 
Ubi Egos mercantor, opertos 
Inſpiciunt, ne fi Facies (ut ſpe) decora 
Molli fulta Pede eff, Emptorem inducat hiantem 


Ruod pulchre Clunes, breve quod Caput, ardua Cervix. 
Hor. Sat. Lib. Sat. 2. 


The SEVENTH Epiriox, with large Additions. | 
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PREFACE. 5 


ry 41 HE Dil Ton / of this Second v 2 
e ' Farriery, is candidly to exhibit 
| to the World the Method and Manage- 
ment of Hor/es, with reſpe& to the 
Choice of them, as well as their Feeding, 
Exerciſe, & c. and I am of Opinion (if 
my Rules be obferved) Gentlemen will have 
very little to do either with the Forriers 


or Apot becaries; for I am well ſatisfied 
chat Diſcaſes are much ſooner prevented, 
than cured; and that it is the worſt Thing 
in the World, to be over- fond of giving 
Medicines either to Man or Horſe. 


It is therefore for this Reaſon, that I 
can never give into the common Praciice 
of ſetting down Recipe upon Recipe for 
© this or that Diſlemper, becauſe (as far as 
I hive obſerved) fuch Things, in gene- 
ral, do more Harm than Good; ſeeing 
it is much eaſier to prefcribe the proper 
Aedicine, than to kind out the real Di . 
temper. 
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In my Firſt Volume, 1 have taken ſuf- 
ficient Notice of what is proper to be 
preſcribed to Horſes, when they are out 
of Order and diſeaſed; therefore, in 
this, I have only added a few Noſtrums, 
or particular Remedies for the Cure of 
ſome of the moſt common Diſtempers 
which happen to Horſes inwardly or out- 
wardly ; 10 that I am in Hopes, the two 
Volumes will effectually fatisfy any inge- 
nious Perſon, and enable him to manage 
his Horſes without the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
. bungling, illiterate, and preſuming * 
lows the Farriers, Grooms, &c. + 
I am told, that my Index of Drugs, in 
the firſt Volume, was too conciſe and 
ſhort, and that I had marked the Drugs, | 
Sc. at lower Prices than the Apotbecaries 
could afford them. To the firſt Part of 
this Charge, I muſt own, that as I am i 
an Enemy, and have {till declared my- 
ſelf ſuch, to any long Account of Things co 
of that Kind, I purpoſely ommitted put. De 
ting down a long Catalogue of Drugs, Ct 
or Compounds, which I thought my wor⸗- his 
thy Sub/cribers had as good be without, chi 
and that for the aforeſaid Reaſons; how- no 
ever, ſince I would ſtrive to pleaſe all for 
Men, I have, at the Cloſe of this Work, A me 
very much increaſed ſuch Catalogue, and to 
marked the Prices oppoſite each, which I 
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nee, 
they are generally ſold for by the I Hole- 
ſale Dealers, ſo that any Gentleman may 


judge when he is impoſed upon by the 


Apothecaries, whoſe Thanks I do not much 


expect for this Piece of Service; but as 
IJ am not one of their Fraternity, I hope 


I cannot be branded: with diſcovering 


the Secrets of my Profeſſion. 


Indeed I muſt own, that the Prices of 
Drugs may be different, one Time from 


another; I mean, ſome particular Drugs, 
8 ſuch as Rhubarb, Saffron, Camphire, Gum- 
= Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Jalap- Root, Sper- 
== macetti, and ſome few more, ſo that it 
would be hard for me to fix the Standard- 


Price of them, therefore J muſt: leave 


rhat Inquiry to my Readers; however, 


l think moſt of them will be purchaſed, 


25 1 have advanced, with relation to ſuch 


one. Time with another, at the Prices I 
Xx have mentioned, 8 IS 


In this Volume is alfo conſidered the 


common Artifice and Cunning of. the 
Dealers in Horſes, whereby the unwary 
Chapman, or what Horace expreſſes by 
his emptorem hiantem in my Motto, is often 


cheated, and led in to purchaſe a Beaſt 


not intrinſically worth a Shillin g. either 
for the Road or Hunting; therefore let 


me adviſe every Gentleman, caution 
to conſider and weigh well the Precepts 


A 4 Parti- 
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The PREFACE. 


Particular; for tis all one to theſe Sort 
of Sbarpers, whether they look a Friend 
or a Foe in the Mouth, becauſe it is a 
known Maxim amongſt them, to ſell the 
D—— as well as buy him, therefore Apo/- 
to i loquebantur (as the Country Parſon 
rendered it into Eng iſb) will be very 4 
propos to the preſent Purpoſe; and if 
Gentlemen would but mind what I have 
faid, and reſolve to try Horſes in all the 
Shapes I have mentioned, before they 
buy them, they will not have Reaſon to 
ſay their Time was ill ſpent, nor to blame 
the Author for taking up ſo much of their 
Leifure, 'or for his Repetitions on Account 
of this Matter. 

There is one Thing had almoſt rnd 
me, which is this, viz. no Perſon ſhould 
look upon a Horſe he is about to purchaſe 


in any other Light than what Ovid (as I 1 


remember) adviſes us to view a Moman 
we are in love with, and can't obtain; 


which is to conſider and fcan over her 


Imperfections rather than her Beaulies, and, 
by ſuch Means we ſhall be cured of our 
Amour: But it is generally the Contrary; 
for we frequently, nay, too frequently, 


view) the Perfections of both Creatures ⁶ 
through a Multiplying-Glaſs, inſtead of 
regarding them with a ſound Eye, and 


in the Manner they deſerve, Wherefore, 


The PREFACE. 
in my Thoughts he who buys. a Horfe, 
W without being firſt ſatisfied how he be- 
W haves himſelf upon all Kinds of Road, 
ut more particalarly down: Hill, buys him 
in the ſame Way that Mankind make 
= Sihfied Bargains for the Fair &&; viz. 
not ſo much for their OWN, as for other 
People's Uſe. 

= Cecond:y, Ia this 1 F, have pur- | 
Ppeſcly omitted. ſaying any Thing about 
the Eyes of a Horſe, more than what 
Niggi lead a Perſon into the Way of chuſ- 
Ing one with ſound Eyes, and this, by 
75 — my firſt Volume contains what is 
ufficient, with relation to that Matter; 
nd if People would but conſider the 
hing, and learn the Auatomy of the Eye, 
heir own Rea'on would point out to them 
the Abſurdity of the common Farriers, 
ho apply Ointments, Waters, Powders, 
c. when the Grievance lies within the 
Viobe or Ball of the Eye, and conſequenily 
3 put of the Reach of | ſuch Medicaments. 
hut inſtead of this. Inquiry, fo far as I 
3 4 have obſerved, People judge that all the 
Diſorders of Sight are upon the Outſide 
f the Eye, or which is the ſame Thing, 
upon that Part which Anatomiſts term the 
Cornea, or horny Coat of the Eye; where- 
s they are greatly. miſled, . becauſe the 
8 Pittewpers which affect the Outlide "of 
4 the 


die PREFACE. 

the Eye are few, in Compariſon of thoſe [7 
to which the Parts within the m or 

Ball of the Eye are liable. 3 
Thirdly, I have given the Reader. my in 

Tbeughes about the Choice of Galloping 
Horſes, as well as an Account how. ſuch 
Horſes are to be fed aad: exerciſed; though Ml 
I am of Opinion, that every Man will have ir 
his own Way with relation to the-Ma- Bk, 
nagement of Running-Horſes, becauſe of Mio 
all People, theſe Brethren of the Bridle Bl 
pique themſelves moſt, when they. are 
leaſt knowing; for not one in five 
Hundred of the Fockies can give any to- ſal 
Jerable Reafon why they purge Horſes Bl 
ſo often as they do, therefore it is, in 
this Reſpect, the fame as with Mankind 0 
in general, viz. they purge for Purging's ne 
Sake, without any true Notion whether nc 
ſuch Evacuation be neceſſary or not 
However, I have ordered very few Ne. 5 3 
dicines, by reaſon: the aA P 
dance is upon Feeding, Exerciſe, good Dr mA 5 
Jing and Length of Time; and the laſt 1 
Requiſite is ſo abſolutely neceſfary, that. 1 Ws r 
without it, few Horſes' can perform any fer 
Thing tolerable. This is plain, for we q 
find, that though a Horſe has had a Year”s I Went 
Meat in his Belly, (as we fay) yet 200 er 
Years Meat (barring Accidentsf: mal make 
him perform better, and a very ſubſtan- 1 ; 
_ 


= Te PREFACE. 
Jil  Reafon we have for it, from the 
BE onſideration of an animal Fibre, and the 
Nature of the Membrana Adtpoſa, &c. for 
1 . ſuch Time as the fatty Subſtance of 


ny 

ing i 5 4 e Body 1 is in a Meaſure waſted, 
ch he Fleſh will not become firm, nor the 
. Hibres be endowed with fufficient Sprin- 


1 a or Elaſticity. And herein People 
ire very often miſtaken in their Calcula- 
| 1 Jon, by reafon yo fhall hear many a 
dle | Horſe praiſed for berg a thoroug h-winded 
ze, and a brave white :horſe, when his 
e 8 nning up to his Foot (as the Jockies 
5 * it) is all owing to the Length of 
1 % feat, Fe. which he has had. And 
Wherefore, in my Opinion, it is 


in 0 
ind 1 o make any Horſe a thorough-winded 
g's | 1 dne, (of this Sort) provided he's ſound, 


= 3 Tad is allowed Length of Time: Yet, 


not s the late Mr. Frampton (a Gentleman 
46. ll known at Newmarket uſed to fay, 
en- > amn theſe flow good ones, they dont run 


re il 2 ; 5 enough to tire tbemſe ves. 
laſt I would not be underſtood, that ties 


no ſuch Thing as one Horſe being bet⸗ 
y 4 er winded than another; no, I know 
we very well that there is a deal of Diffe- 
ro gence in Horſes with reſpect to this Mat- 
1200 er; therefore, what J mean is only this, 
q viz. many Horſes are ſaid to be good-winded 
* Pos, thou gh their holding out ſo well 
proceeds 
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of Time beſtowed, upon them in Feeding, 


per Empbaſis or Cadence of Voice. ſo the VB 
latter moves as heavy and out of Frame, 


according to the Nature of the Ways be tra- ; 


Th, PREFACE. 
proceeds from the Way of running with | 
Eaſe. to themſelves, or from the *ength if 


Exerciſe, & c more than from the Make 
or Shape of the Lungs or Body. 7 4 
_ Fourthly, As to the Choice of that mot | 4 
uſeful Creature a:Road-Horſe, 1 hope, 1 
once more, that the Reader will, with 
Attentien and Diligence, ſtudy my Pre. 3 
cepts, eſpecially if he wants a Horſe for 
his own ridi ſeeing there is ' ſcarcely | . 
one in a — Þ that can truly be call- it 
ed a good one. Therefore it is in this, 
as in all other Scenes of Life, vi x. Men, bi +3 
as well as Horſes, are generally miſap- 1 
plied: So that, many a Parſon, as is cb- 
ſerved by the SpeHator, runs bis Head "Mm 


againſt a Pulpit, when his Shoulders 1 
ſhould have ſaved it the Trouble of 1 8 


thinking. and accordingly, I ſay, many 
a Horſe is put to the Road or Hunting, 2 
that is fit for nothing but a Collar; for as 
the firſt reads and preaches without a pro- 


ſtepping to the ſame N umber of Inches, 

tho? a Hell or a Coa!-Pit were in his Way; 1 One 
whereas, 4 good Road-Horſe ./bau'd. trip t 
like a Doe, or ſhorten or lengiben his nll I * 


vels ved: and for this Reaſon it is that! 3 
; | have I 


wh 
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| I ave adviſed Peop le to try and ride a 


1g, Horſe ſome Miles in rough Road, and 
ke pecially down Hill now and then, be- 
re they purchaſe, leſt they be deceived, 
oft r we ought to conſider it ts the firſt 
pe, MF hing, when we view a Horſe upon Sale 
1th efore a Dealer's Stables, or upon the 
re- Place he makes Uſe of for ſuch Purpoſes, 
for ¶ Rat we muſt not expect ſuch ſmooth 
ely {rounds every where for him to paſs over, 
all- wither will our own Spurs have ſuch 
nis, I Sonſtrous long Necks as thoſe made Uſe 
en, on theſe Occafions, nor ſhall we be 
ap- the Pains of making him prance and 
cb-rvet upon the Road 3 as he does vpon 
cad is preſent She. So that, I fay, unleſs 
lers Horſe does his Buſineſs of - himſelf, 
of 's ſcarce worth any Gentleman's buy- 
any g; for he'll fall into the Hand like a 
ing. mp of Lead, when he finds himſelf 
r as Mit of his ol Rider with m. long-neck'd 
ro- Rr mentors. © 
the ¶Fifibly, I have en u pda me to treat 
me, Mere at large upon ſome particular Diſ- 
nes, ers attending Horſes, than I have 
ay; ne in my firſt Volume, by reaſon I was 
trip chat Juncture ftraitened in Point of 
eps, me; and theſe Diſorders are the Gripes, 


erm, Glanders, Greaſe and Scratches, 
endice or Yellows, Over-reach, Wounds 
general, Bog-/pavin and Bone-ſpavi n, 

Rheumatiſm 
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Rheumatiſm, Sciatica, &c.;tho?, 28 to the 
Greaſe and Scratches, 1 very much que | 7 | 
tion, whether , they ought to be: ranked 
in the Catalogue of Diſtempers attending 

Horſes, by reaſon, I 1 = 
proceed. 4 Sloth and Naſtineſs, I mean 
| or the moſt Part; and in ſuch Caſe, 
there is not, truly ſpeaking, any ſuchſ 
Diſorder ſubſiſting in > Blood and Juice. 4 
Moreover, it is poſſible to cauſe almoſt 


L 


30 


: any Horle whatſoever, to have the Oreaſ 13 
| and Scratches, by keeping him in a 9. 2 
1 Way, and in a narrow Stall, * little n. 
il Bedding, as little Exerciſe, and lei 1 
1 Dreſſing; ſo that as to the .whimſic 1 
1 Notion "of Humours falling doum 10 1188 
1 Heels, it is all a qeſt, and immechanici 


Way of arguing, fit only for thoſe tha 
are afraid of being at the "Pains of conlf Þ: 
dering the Matter in its true and prope 
Light; therefore, like the antient Hh i F 
£cians, content themſelves with the cc 
Qualities, which Herve to ſolve/ all Di * 
culties, as quickly, and every whit 1 * 
clearly, as Dr. Willis has aecounted 1 
the Operation of the animal Spirits, Vl Wan 
making them -danee his Rounds in 4 the 
Sorts — Directions. or. 
It is therefore for want of a true Knodf 5 
Hedge of the Force of the mecbanid 
9 2 Nucumatica, Aus he N 
lng 4 
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= The PREFACE. 
t | jon, Friction, & c. that Men reaſon ſo ab- 
nel. truſely, and even foreign to their own 
Nei nderſtanding: Nor can we ever hope 
ling 1 pr better, in an Age when i People ox 
hat ſuch Knowledge ſnhould (of itfelf) 
ll into their Mouths, without being at 
ale the Coſt or Pains to ſeek after it. 
uch # 1 have alſo in this my fecond Volume, 
cer 5 Pen Occaſion to ſpeak more to the Pur. 
3 joſe, with relation to the Beg Spavin, 
ian I have done before, by reaſon that 
Hatter has been better cleared up to me 
ce the Time of publiſnhing the firſt. 
I have not, in this Piece, ſaid any Thing 
| 3 Ls of Enlargement, to my Art Ac- 
Punt of the ShoulZer-Iremeh, or Sinew- 
4 prain in the Leg, valgarly termedia Chap 
| the Back Sineto, becauſe, what I have 
tbliſhed already upon the Head, is as 
* wm as I can ſay about the Matter. 
0 Wet, again, to repeat the moſt eſſential Part 
7 4 the Cure, I mult acknowledge, that Time 
it d Patience, together with'a large Stall of 
hit e Foot wide, in the Houſe, or elſe at 
2d "A n Liberty out of Doors, will avail more 
an any Application whatſdever: And, 
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orſes have been cured of theſe Ailments, 
cpo y this or that Remedy; yet, "ts all Nonſenſe 
ani f only to amuſe ſuch as are ignorant of 


17 ! fa Nature of an animal Fibre, It is true, 
| uy Y that 


2 | Wchough we often hear E ſay, that | 
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Grievance will go off in a greater or leſſer 
Space of Time, ſo that when a neil 


he would be well by. a few Days Refi, 
therefore, very often, the Cure is wrong. 
ly attributed to the Compaſition inſtead of 
what we underſtand by the Word Nature. 
ſome particular Diſtempers,: ro which L 
is neceſſarily liable more than Mankind; 
| las, &c., which he for the aforeſaid Rez? P j 
ſon, is ſecured againſt. Therefore, 9 «4 1 
the candid and unprejudiced Reader, 


reaſonable to defend it, and ſhall away 


ſince. Humanum eft errare. So, for fear 


P. 5. Pleaſe to b the Joctey⸗ „ Terms made UU 
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IE ccantiog] to the Violence of the 
Strain, and Solution of Continuity, the 


Affair of this Nature happens to a TA 1 


without any Application at all; and 
[ 
1 


8 
9 


Sixthly, and /aftiy, I have mentioned 


Horſe (from his prone Situation of Bodyji 


: 
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alſo ſome others, ſuch as the Piles, Fiſti. 


| 
20 


ſubmit my Cauſe, ſo far as he ſhall thin 2 E: 


be glad to offer my Reaſons in Suppo, F | x” 


of the Doctrine I advance, as well as * — 


receive Admonition where I deſerve i ill * 


ſhould have already exceeded my Bound 
I mult offer no more Remarks at preſen b 


by: Wy. © 
E: , 


of now and then, for ſuch Phroſes: have been! 1 
carefully welded as poſlible, wo 
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wh CHAP. 12 

ind; y 
Fiſt ontains an E nquiry. into the outward Shape or Con- 
Real figuration of Horſes; ewwith ſome Remarks upon 
"if il == - :-er different Colours, &c, , 

ler, r- F the Reader has only Ability ta 


IX: of 18 conſtrue the Motto 1 have cho- 
124 ſen for 'this, as well as my former 
* n Volume of Farriery, he muſt ſay 
"$8 0005 3 * with me, that it is a very good 
Deſcription. of a Horſe's Shape; for 


ve i hat can be more à propos than quod pulchre 
fear lunes, breve: quad Caput, ardua Cervixy that he 
* Would have round Buttocks, a ſhort Head, and 
un Neck like a Rainbow. x 
rele If a Horſe has round Buttocks, I mean natu- 
ally round in that Part, without being much co- 
de UMcred with Fleſh, it generally ſecures: him from 
been i Ne miſcbievous Faculty called cutting Bebind; for his 


Thighs are ſo plump that they throw him wide e- 
Poogh to keep him from knocking his Legs toge- 
er, as it is termed; then as to his Head bein 
ort, I have obſerved, that when a Horſe's Heat 
Vor. II. B i 
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Is ſhort, he has generally what we call a flat Fore- 
head, and that is reckoned a Beauty hoth by an- 


tient and modern Writers; for when his Forehead 


is flat, and his Head ſhort, his Jaw Bones are for 
the moſt Part wide, fo that his Wind- Pipe has 
Room eno between, than which fearce+ an 
Thing can be more advantageous; becauſe a Horſe 
that breathes free and eaſy, will -endure greater 
Fatigue by far, than one of a contrary Diſpoſition ; 
11 i will he be ſo fubje@ to Purfivene/s, Phthific, 
or Broken-Wind. Lay, the Rainhdw Neck (for 
I ſuppoſe Horace meant it ſo by his ardua Cervix, ) 
is not only beautiful, but alſo a Mark that the 


Horfe is in Condttion, ærrd fit for Buſineſs, I mean 


for travelling Buſineſs, c. becauſe we ſhall not 
ſee many in Order for gallopping, that have the 
Rainbow Neck, by reaſon they are not permitted 
to carry a great Deal of Fleſh; and without that, 


rhe Neck ſeldom riſes ſo round from the Shoulders 


The Lyric Poet in my Motto alſo gives the Rea- 
der a timely Caution againſt running open-mouth . 


ed, when he is about to purchaſe a Horſe; for 


many à fair Ourſide may tread upon a ſoft Hoof. 

But, as to the Colour of a Horſe, 

I ſcarce remember, that any Author (who hath 
_ writ upon Farrlery) has negleRed to give his Opi- 


nion touching the different Diſpoſitions of Horſes - 


of one Colour or another; although I muſt'own, I 
have no very great Faith in what they tell us: 
However, as moſt People believe there is ſomething 
to be known of a Horſe's Goodneſs by his Colour, 


T ſhall deliver my Sentiments upon it, notwitb- 


ſtanding the late Date of Newcaftie, who was a 
very good Author in this Way, ſeems to have got 


the better of Prejudice; yet as moſt Men are foo 


much led by Ciſtom and Common Fame in what 
relates to the Colur of Horſes, this Nobleman has 
gone too far in the other Extreme; for he ſeems 
dt in the leaſt to Sac the Colour of a Horſe 
| in 
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___ IMPROVED. 
in any Reſpect, beſides its being conducive, er 
biber zl * his Beauty. But 1 
what he has ſaid, 1 amiof- Opinion, that ſome Indi- 
cations of a Horſe's Gobdnefs, as well as 6f his III 
nature, may be dtawn from his Colour, as woll as 
from his Marks, more eſpecially from tte firſt; for 
as Mens Tempers and Inclinations may, in Tome 
Meaſure, be -gudied att from their Complexions, &. 
even ſo may we forma Judgment relating to this 
particular in Horſes; tho L muſt-confefs, it ĩs not 
by far, in ſo eminent à Degree, 'feeing a Man's 
Temper is diſcovered from the Lines in this Fuve, 
as well as from his Complexion. 

Monf. Solley/ell, the famous French Author, tells 
us, that the —_— Grey, the Dart Sorrel, the 
Broxun Bay, the Nenn, with a Dark Head, and the 
Fla Bitten Grey, or Sturling Colour, are the beſt, 
as they partake of an uniform Mixture of the four 
Humours, vz.) 'Pblagm, 'Melantholy, Bile or 
Choler, and Blood; and therefore if a Horſe has 
a Mixture of the Mit, the Blacl, the Sorrel and 
the Bay. he muſt be concluded a durable and 
good Horſe; and as without doubt '81-Animal 
Bodies contain Ihe four Kinds of Humours menti- 
oned, a due and equable Mixture, of them will 
make the beſt Horſe: nd altho' there are- goed 
Hotſes of all Colours, yet as far as I have 6bſerv- 
ed, and my Reaſon guides me, I muſt believe 
thoſe Colours which Soleil mentions, and whith 
J have recited, to denote better Horſes, than in 
general we find the Vite, the Black, the Sorrel, 
or'the-L:ghtih Bay, But a great Part of what I am 
diſcourſing proceeds, without doubt, from the 
particular Structure and Configuration of the Parts, 
and the Fluids therein contained; for a heavy and 
unactive Blood muſt difpoſe a Horſe, or other 
Animal, to be dull and ſluggiſn, and ſubject hirn 
to Gourdineſs and ſwel'd Legs; While on the 
contrary, a briſk lively Blood muſt cauſe him to be 
active and mettleſome. 

B 2 I fancy 
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J fancy I hear the Reader ſay, I am far out in A 
amy Calculations upon the Influence of Colour in Wl Bis F 
Horſes ; for that he had a ſpecial good bite, a and « 
Dun, or a Black Horſe, or a Mare: et this that 
Exception does not deſtroy the general Rule; for Whit 
I muſt inſiſt upon it, that the more a Horſe ap- both 


proaches to any one of thoſe Colours, by ſo much on tl 
the more is he of a faint and waſhy Conſtitution, Bl well 
Permit me now to mention the common Marks, vided 


whereby moſt Jockeys judge of a Horſe*s, Good- wher 

neſs, or otherwiſe, And /ir/, - $450 
Marks, As Spots and Moles upon Human Bodies are by but t 
een pretended to influence our Actions, from 
or, at leaſt, as theſe Signatures of Nature portend moſt 

a good or evil Diſpoſition in us; even ſo a Horſe's Leg, 
Marks are faid to denote the good and evil Diſpo- Cour. 

ſition of him: Vet I cannot ſay, but the moſt Farri 
approved Marks of a Horſe's Goodneſs are alſo hard 


reckoned the moſt becoming ; therefore it is to be the ! 
feared, that a great Part of this Doctrine is more Swell 
owing to Cuſtom, than to any Experience that has blanc 
The Folly been made in it: For why ſhould any Horſe are d 
of cutting carry me bettter when his Tail is nick'd, (as the other 
Horſes Term is) than he did before ? Yet ſo far does that 
Tails Faſhion and Cuſtom prevail, that ] know a Perſon towa! 


expoſed. that keeps four or five Horſes to hire, who, tho' Tend 
they carried very good Tails before his Operation, Sort 
yet he fancied they looked jadiſh and dull, unleſs move 
their Tails were upright, and obliged them all to For 


. undergo the Severity of this Operation, beſed, 
I only mention this to ſhew, how far Cuſtom and « 

and Faſhion prevail, which is in a great Meaſu:e; ſeeing 
for I believe there are many People that would not cure 


keep the beſt Horſe in the Univerſe, provided he that 
did not carry his Tail almoſt perpendicular; yet them 


ſuch. Gentlemen do not know the Difficulty of meet- | and t 
ing with a good Horſe, otherwiſe the Tail would ment 
not be the Difference, altho? it were off. But to WR 7 = 
TEturn, ; f Will 
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cure this Kind of Ailment; and I am of Opinion, 
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A Horſe is faid to be well marked, when he has 
his Far Fore- Foot and his Near Hinder-Foot White; 
and on the contrary, thoſe are ſaid to be ill marked, 
that have the Near. Fore- Foot and Far Hinder- Foot 
White, or a White Hinder - Foot. on the Far Side, or 
both the Fore Fee: White, or when the two Feet 
on the ſame Side are White; and he is alſo called 


well Whited if his Hinder Fret be both White, pro- 
vided the White do not run up too high; for 


when a Horſe is what we call hoſed, it is a Sign 
he is of a waſhy Conſtitution : Yet I will not ſay, 
but there are ſometimes good ones that are White 
from the four Hoofs up to the Knees; but, for the 
moſt Part, ſuch _ Horſes have what we call a. fe 
Leg, and are therefore more ſubject to the Scratches, 
Gourdineſs, or ſwelling of the Legs, and what the 
Farriers term Rat#-Tails ;, which laſt is a Kind of 
hard callous Swelling upon the hinder Leg, under 
the Hough, that runs along the Sinew ;- and theſe 
Swellings are termed Raz-Tar's from the Reſem- 


blance they bear to the Tail of that Animal, and 


are diſtinguiſhed from the Scratches, Maris, and 
other Excreſcences in the Legs and Paſterns, in 
that they generally creep along from the Paſtern 
towards the Middle of the Shank along the main 
Tendon or Sinew: And I have often obferved theſe- 


Sort of Excreſcenc:$-exceeding troubleſome to re- 


move, eſpecially if the Horſe was a Running Horſe : 
For to keep a Horſe's Legs fine. and well, that is 
beſed, (as we call it,) the Servant muit- be diligent 


ſeeing too meuh rubbing will rather enflame, than 


that often waſhing with warm Water, and wiping . 
them clean with a large Linen Rag afterwards, 


and then anointing them with the following Oint- 


ment, will be ſofficient for the Cure of the Rat- 
Tails, and then good Care, and proper Exerciſe, - 
will make the Legs continue ſound... The Oint- - 


B. 3 | Take 


leg'd horſe” 
and careful, as well as knowing in his Buſineſs, moſt ſub- 
ject to the 


Scratches, 
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Ointment Take a Quarter of a Pound'of Flanders Oil 9 
ſor the Pay, a Quarter of aw Ounce of Oil of Turpentint, 
Cure of and f Drachms of Durckfver ; 
Rat-Tails fFoer and" Oil of 2 urpentint vvell together, and 
then adi the Oil of Bays, and ftir all about, till 
you cannot, ever woith Spettacles, diſcover” any of th 
Particles of Buickfibver: For unleſs it be ruBbed a 
long Time, the Quiekeſilver wilt not be ſufficiently 
chvided, or (xs the eommon People call it,) will 

not be killed; | 


Anoiny the Horſe's Legs twiee a Day with thiz 

Ointment, and when he comes from his Exerciſe, 

ler them be waſhed with Soap and warm Water 
and wiped dry, as befbre-mentioned. 

Fr is obfervable, that white Animals, T mean 
among the Brute Mind, are moſt tener; for 
IWhice Fur heys, arc ether Poultry, the good Hink- 
evivey tell us, are hard to rare; and we may 
often obferve a White- faced! Horſe; or what we 
term Bald-faced, will have # raw, ſeabby Noſt 
when he is at Grafs, and for no other Reaforr but 

' that his Noſe is White, and therefere more tender 
than when ef mother Celeur; the? the Phyfica! 

Canſẽ of this Matter, I muſt confeſs, would rake 
up' dᷣme Time to demonſtrate. 

A Horſe that is all of a Colour looks ſomewhat 
odd and} uneoutꝶh ; but ] have obſerved as many 
good Horſes of this Sort as any, eſpecially the Dart 
Bags, with Black Legy and Brown Wuzzzles ; and 
the- Fla. bitten Greys are obferved te prove very 
good; butt of the Pn, and Roany, I dow't remem- 
ber to have ſeen above three or four 


imagine, that Nature deBgned them for the Collar 
ane heavy Carriages. 

It is alfo obſervable, that a Horſe with a gris- 
zled Rump, or that has white Hairs mixed with 


other Colours in his TOs proves generally — | 
= © unlek 


— 
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od Gallop | 
ing Horſes of thoſe Colours; therefore we muſt 


IMPROVED.. 
unleſs he has a white Face; and in ſuch Caſe it 
betokens Weakneſs. 

As to what we call Wan or different Turn- 
ings of the Hair, in ſeveral Parts of a Horſe's Body, 

 dow't ſappoſe they are any Signs of Goodneſs, or 
— wiſe, although the ockeys have one amongſt” 
their many merry Conceits, (vi. ) when a Mark: 
like the Feather of an Offrich happens, upon the 


Cheek or Shoulder of a Horſe, or ùpon any other 
Part which is out of his Sight, that ſuch Horſe 


never fails of being a good one; but I can't find 
chat the Shoulder of a Horſe i is out of his Sight; 
however, when a Horſe: has a Feather upon his 
Neck, near his Ar it is reckoned a Beauty i in 
him. 

I don't know any Perſon; Native or Foreigner, 


that has refined more upon this Subject, than the | 


Sieur ds Solleyfell> This Gentleman - hath ended- 
vouted to give Reaſons why Horſes ſhould be of 


this or that Tamper, accotding as they are marked 


and dive ſiſied in Colour: Hut as there is uo real 
Foundation in che moſt Part ef what he advanees, - 


I ſhall not trouble the Reader with his Account, or 


dwel langer upon this Potny ; but proeeed to 
an Account af the Shape and Sie a Horſt ought 


to be of, for different Employ ments ; fince unleſs 


this be eonſidered . he may conie 
to repent too !ate every Horſe is not fit for 
every Sort of "Wark, at we is 2 2 find | this 


Oreature dut of his: 7 94 5 
that is, we ſe Cars 4 


many a Man appear in a Prilpre, thay wonld have 
made a ſhining Figure at d Plogh:Tail; and many 
a puny. Porter, that might have made a ve good 
Parſon';\ Bur thus it was, and thus it will be, I 
believe, as long as the World endures; for both 


ren and Byuts Creatures are, for the moſt Part, 


B 4. wrong 


rk; as we term it; Horſes- 
put te the Pond, and of or 
Re ad: Horse ſpoiled with - belag Cart Bur it is: &phe 
even ſo with Men; for, if I ny borrew che — 2s 
preſſion from an ingenious Perſon,. we have ſten Men. 


No Credit 
to be giv- 
en to Aa 
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mala Stamina, and yet expe 
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wrong paired, as well as wrong applied, in this 
World; for how often do we ſee Men of Faſhion 
Join themſelves to Women who were born with the 
& to raiſe a healthful 
Ne, and ſeem to be ſurpriſed, that their Children 
are not as ſound as their Neighbours ; whereas, 
would they conſider it, they would find, that Lil. 
begets like, and Nature operates with Uniformity : 
And yet, notwikhſtanding this evident Truth, I 
have had many People apply to me, to cure their 


Children of Swellings under the Jaw, which I 
could not perſuade the Parent had any Relation to 


the King's Evil, although the Father or the Mo- 
ther, or ſometimes both, were afflicted with that 
Diſtemper in a very eminent Degree; ſo blind ate 


we to our own Iafirmities. 


What I would infer from henee, is only this, to 


| wit, that we ſhould mind the Stect or Breed the 
Horſe is of, which we would purchaſe, and alfo 


put him to the Uſe for which Nature deſigned 
him; otherwiſe we do not att according to right 


Reaſon, and the Nature of Things. 


Moreover, though a Horſe be comely and well 


ſhaped, yet he may prove an arrant Jade; which 


we may ſuppoſe proceeds from his Anceſtors, ſuch 


as the Sire or Dem, Ic. therefore we can have no 
perfect Aſſurance of his Goodneſs, without a ſuffi- 


Cient Trial, and this few Fockeys. or Dealers in 


. Horſes are willing to conſent to; for if they buy a 


bad Horſe, they will ſell him again as dear as they 
can: But would I credit a Word they fay of the 
Goodneſs of any Horſe in their Stables, fince my 
Experience of them, though of the beſt Character, 
has ſufficiently convinced me, that what they pre- 


tend to their Cuſtomers, ſhould go for nothing. 
I muſt confeſs, that many Horſes that are good 


and beautiful are often ſpoiled by falling into bad 


Hands; ſuch are thoſe who ride hard, and do not 
feed the poor Creatures accordingly, or elſe do not 


allo ſufficient Time for the Fleſh to become firm. 


Theſe | 
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IMPROVED. 
Theſe are the Gentlemen who do not deſerve to ride 


a good Horſe, | „ . 
' Monf. Solleyfell obſerves, that when a Perfon once Shape 
knows how to judge of the Shape of a Horſe, he 


will in a little Time be able to chuſe a good one; 
but notwithſtanding this Rule, I mean, thought 
a-Horſe be well ſhaped, yet he may prove a Jade a 
Bottom: Therefore it is neceffary to take ſome No- 
tice of the Qualities which generally render a Horſe 
beautiful, rong, and active; and though there are 


few Horſes ſo well ſhaped, but that a good Judge Few Hor 
may find ſome Fault with him, yet it is ſo far to our ſes withs 
Purpoſe, as that the Make of particular Parts expoſe out Faults * 


them to Accidents and Diſeaſes, more or leſs, ex- 
cept a great deal of Care be taken by the Owner or 
Keeper; and I ſhall hereafter have Occaſion to refer 
to ſuch Defects and Failures in Shape, as often as 1 
{hall judge the Accidents which may happen to ariſe * 
from thence, and endeavour to fhew how, and in 
what Manner ſuch Accidents may be beſt prevented 
or remedied. But firſt; of the Shape of his Head, 


The Head ſhould be ſmall, or what we call a Head 


ſhort Head, according as the Poet in my Molto has 
obſerved ; it ſfiuld alſo be lean and dry (as we 
call it; for a Horſe with a thick Head will be 
ſubje& to Aempered Eyes, the Staggers, Sc. and 
beſides this, he will be apt to tire the Rider's Hand, 
by bearing fluggiftily upon the Bir, eſpecially when- - 
he is hard rid; and, as I have. experienced, ſuch: + 


| Horſes are generally moſt headftrong and unguid-- 


able: But if he Ve deſigned for the Collar, there is 
leſs Notice to*be taken; only, I have ſaid, he will 
be more liable to the common Diſtempers that affe 
the Head and Parts adjacent. 5 
Sir William Hope, Author of The Complete Home- 
nan, or Perfect Farrier; tells us, that a Horſe's 
Ears ſhould be placed on the very Top of his Head: 
but I think this Gentleman places them too high; 
ſor I am ſure a Horſe of that Sort would be proper 
for a Show to be carried about, though I ſuppoſe, 
45 B. 5 6 g . the S 
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the Knight only means to ſet them pretty high upon 
the Head, and in a different Situation to the Ears 
that reſemble a Hog's ; yet I have ſeen ſeveral good 
4 Ears : But, no doubt, the 


Ear, placed neither too high, nor too low, and at 
a moderate Diftance from each other. Yet ſome 
Authors, nay, I think, moſt of them, recommend 
the /mall Ears: However, I muſt freely ſpeak my 
own Seatiments, when I undertake to give a De- 
ſcription of this ſerviceable Animal. | 
The Subſtance of the Ears ſhould be thin, and 
free from Fleſh; and their Points when ſtiled or 
pricked ſhould be nearer than their Roots. And 
fince much of a Horſe's Temper may be known 
from the Shape and Motion of his Ears; it behoves 
every Gentleman who would 8 a good one, 
to take particular Notice of this Part of the Body; 
that is, he ſhould mind how he ftirs his Ears 
when he is moved in all his Paces, but when he 
is led in Hand, and mounted, But the Motion 
of the Ears is not ſo much to be minded, while 
the Jockey himſelf, or his Bey, is upon the Horſe's 
Back; for theſe Blades: generally wear ſuch long- 
necked Spurs, that they can fpur him up, though 
ou would think their Heels Half a Foot from his 
Vides,” And the three only Perfections of a Zockey's 
Boy are, fr, a good Seat upon a Horſe; /econd'y, 
to keep any Blemih as far out of the Chapman's 
Sight as poſhble; as alſo to keep him to the Action 
he performs beſt, whether Falking, Tratiing, Gal. 
lopping, & c. and thirdly, not to 2 above one 
true Word in ten. BE WR: FM | 
| Theſe are my Sentiments of the Fraternity, I | 
mean the common Tackeys, or Dealers in Horſes. 
But as to thoſe we term Brothers of the Bridle, or 
fuch Gentlemen who keep Galloping Horfes, I can | 
ſafely ſpeak it, I never ſaw an unfair Thing done, 
or offered to be done, by any one in the whole 
Courſe of my Life, though I have for near thirteen | 
: | | | or 
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or fourteen Years paſt had ſometimes tæuo, ſometimes. Brothers 
three Gallopers in à Seaſon; and it is- therefore of the Bri- 


my Opinion, that they;: haye:as-mueh- Hare and dle with 
Hexefty as thoſe. who pretend, ta chargerthem; with Knavery, . 
any Kind of Knavery or Sharpings and fucly People are com- 
who exclaim and vail at the pretended practices of monly the 
thoſe who keep Galloping Horſes. are (as far as have greateſt. 


obſerved) the greateſt Sharpers or Bit themſrlves. Knaves 


I could verity thie by profiucing-perſonat Proof, cnem- 
only I would 3 he guilty of IIl-Man- ſelves. 
ners; yet one Inſtance of it I cannot avoid men- 
tioning, Cin. ) a Gentlman happening to go to a 
Race, about four or five Vears ago, where one of A Gentle 
my Horſes was to ſtart, he betted a {mall Sum of man char · 
Money; but the Horſe I run being only four Years ges the 
old, and unuſed: to a Crowd af People hollowing Brothers 
and ſhouting, when he'came within twenty Vards of the Bri- 
of the Ending - Poſt, a Number of the 8pectators dle with 
began to wave or ſhake their Hats ſo furiouſiy, that Knavery, 
they drove the Rider on - the wrong Side of the becauſche- 


» 


Ending - Poſt, in Spite of all his Endeavours to the had Joſt 


Contrary; and this any Gentleman that underſtands 13d. at a: 
Horſe-Racing will agree may very eaſiſy happen; Race. 
but my, Neighbour having loſt his Money, ex-" 
claimed moſt: horribly: agalnſt me, ſaying he was 
jockeyed, for the Horſe might as eaſilp-have won 
as he could turn his Hand, and. that therefore he 
was certain there was Roguery in the Affair; neither 
could the Man be eafy. for; ſeveral Days; Wwhien 
made me-enquire,- in order to diſcover -what Sum 
of Money this clamorous Perſon had loſt; for he 
ſeemed to think himſelf robbed: of it; but all E 
could find he had wagered Was poor Thiriceu-pence, 
for which he charged all the Brotherhood with 
being the greateſt Rogues and Shurpers under the - 
Copes of Heaven: Therefore the Reaſon 1 mention 
this is, only to ſhew how ready we are to meaſure- 
other Peopte's Actions hy the Scale of our own. 
I could match this Gentleman with' another, ho 
talks much againſt Roguery, though * * 
* wi pak 


—- 
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ſecond Col. Charter; but this would be foreigrr: 
to my intended Purpoſe;. only I muſt beg the 


which, among many, this Gentleman is remark- 
able, ever fince he bought and fold Horſes, C vix · ) 
when he happens to buy a Horſe that is heavy and 
A certain dull, and too much of the Flanders Mertle in him, 
Gentle- he goes into the Stable ſeveral 'Times a Day, and 
man has a. exerciſes the poor-Beaft moſt ſeverely with a Whip, 
particular or the like, making him frifk it about, and turn as 
Way of quick as Lightening ; ſo that as ſoon as any Chap- 
tutoring man goes into the Stable, the poor Creature is 
or giving afraid of the ſame Uſage, ſpringing and bouncing 
his Horſe like. a Horſe of Mettle, which muſt be called the 
Stable Spirit of the Horſe, but it is ſueh a Spirit as I 
Exerciſe. ſhould diſlike; for if a Horſe will not turn and 


is fitter for a Cart than à Saddle. But to return. 


| IF you - ſhould ſee him perform all his Actions, or what 
wouldbuy the Dralers term his Exerciſe, cooly, and without 


mould ſee tion of his Ears, we may have a good Gueſs at his 
him per- Spirit, I mean if he- is in Health; for if he be fickly: 
form all he will not move his Ears ſo briſkly, as perhaps 
bis actions he would: do if he was in Condition; therefore 
only, and one may judge of his Condition before the Motion 
without of his Ears be cenſured; l... 
Prejudice. As to the Frebrad, it ſhould rather be flat than 
Forehead. Taiſed, and run ſtraight almoſt to the Noſe-Band; 
5 rkrhe Diſb:faced or Roman - Naſed Horſe, be ing neither 
in Faſhion, nor of ſo good a Nature; for though 
they are aecounted hardy, yet they are frequently 

vicious and unguidable. 5 al 


go blind that had too large an Eye, fo that it is 


's 


Reader's Leave to name one Piece of Cunning, for 


move in his Stall without this Exerciſe, I think he 


When you are about purchaſing a Horſe, you 


ahorſe you being ſpurred or whipped; and then, by the Mo- 


The Eyes of a Horſe ſhonld be full and ſprightly. 
Ryes. yet not too large, having obſerved feveral- Horſes 


almoſt as bad as being too ſmall; and I ſuppoſe- 
excy one knows that the Eye-pits, above the Eyes 


e 
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mould not be much ſunk.; for, ſuch Horſes are 
deemed got by old Stallians: But for my Part, E 
muſt own, I don't rightly apprehend. why. a Colt 
zot by an old Stallion ſhould- have his Eye-pits hol- 
ow and deep, any more than his Ear, Q, ſhorter 
than a Colt got by a younger Horſe; and altho?. I 
am well aſſured that the common Opinion is againſt- 
me, yet I am- almoſt poſitive that the Reaſon they. 
alledge for ſuch Defect is but a. very mean one, 
and that it will not ſtand a Scrutiny, 25 

I know there is an old North Country Aaage, 
(viz. ) That aobich e Der) Body Jays 11 be true; by. 
which, I ſuppoſe, is only meant, what common. 
Fame ſays; and we.all know: what common. Fame is. 
But not to examine farther, into. this Point, ſeeing, 
I intend Brevity,. I muſt.return to a Deſcription of 


the Eye that I.think moſt likely to ſtand (as we term 


it.) | „ 
Mr. Gib/on has obſerved, That when there is, 
« a Ring or thick Circle round the Eye, it is a. 
Sign, that a Horſe is dogged and ſtupid.“ But I. 
ſuppoſe he means, that when the circular Cartilage. 
of the Eyc-lids is of ſuch Make, it is a Sign of his. 
ill Temper ; which I own may be very probable,, 
though 1 never experienced the Affair, fince if his, 
Zye-lids be thick and heavy, his Head is generally 
ſo likewiſe, and nothing can be a greater Sign of 
an ill- natured ſluggiſh Diſpoſition; than a ſluggiſh - 
great Head. 20 | 


England; however, I am certain my Neighbour is 
deceived, the Mare being almoſt blind, and all. 
through her great Head, which-ſhould have worn 
a. Collar, inſtead of a Bridle; for when any heavy 
headed Horſe is put to wrong Buſineſs, be is apt, 
to g9-blind.: or fall into other Diſtempers — 


Jaſt at the Time I am writing this. Paragraph, A great 
J found the laſt Obſervation plainly verified in a, Head a 
Mare a Neighbour of mine had purchaſed for about fign of dif- 
fifteen Guineas from Mr. Singleton of Kendal, who tetnpered* 
is, perhaps, as great a Dealer in Horſes as moſt in Eyes, Js 
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affect the Head. But theſe Dag/ers, I mean tf 
Fockeys or Dealers in Horſes, with their long- nech d 


Spurs, make nothing of turning any common Cart- It 

Horſe to the Road, provided he. is in good Order, a He 

and ſwear him off to their beſt Friend for an ex- the 4 
cellent Hunter. But to retuunn. muſt 
Wall Eyes It is obſerved, that thoſe we call Vall. Eyes ſtand that 
unfaſhi- longeſt and beſt; but I think they are not coveted: treat 
onable, by Gentlemen, I mean, ſuch Horſes are not in a litt 
though Faſhion; ſo-we muſt ſubmit to ride a faſhionable from 
good Eyes Horſe, tho? he is in Danger of $0lng blind, rather the 8 
Y than thoſe unfaſhionable Horſes with Wall-Eyes, trary 
But there is one Objection to be made on this Ac-. they 

count befides their not being what we may term come 

a faſhionable Eye, which is this, ( vix. ) the. | all-Eye- nity 

happens moſtly to the Roan, Pyeball, or Black Horſe as u 

with a Bald Face, and theſe are not accounted a- that 

good Kind for the Saddle; altho' ſometimes we abuſ 

may meet with one of theſe Colours that proves a the! 

very good Nag for the Road, yet they are ſeldom. Farr 

ſo fleet as to make good Hunters; and befides this, terou 

the Pyeball, and thoſe Colours that have a near. A 

rom" to it, are generally tender hoofed; for the 1 

they frequently have White Ho, which are the fo th 

moſt tender and brittle; and in this they agree with his F 
our Obſervation of White being a tender Colour; Diſt: 
for White Fowls of all Kinds, as well as White IS re 
Horſes, White Hoofs, e. are more tender and de- have 
licate than other Colours; yet the Phy/ical . Reaſon . with 

for this, it would be difficult to aſſigaa. they 
Ground Some Authors obſerve, that the Ground of the- it yc 
of the Eye (as they call it) ſhould be large and full: But Har! 
Eye, what this is a very poor Deſcription of an Eye; for what | can 
they mean by the Ground of an Eye, is the Pup:l: the | 
or Hole through the His and Uvea, which the com- I 
mon People call the Sight of the Eye; and the | 'Thri 
Mall Eye, as we call it, is nothing but the Jig, from 
or Outſide of the fifth Coat of the Eye, which is es 
vide 


of that Silver Colour, if I may fo call it; and 
when the Fibres of the ris and Uvea ae of ſuch: 


ere eee ee. 
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IMPROVED. 


Contexture as to repreſent a bright Silver. Colour, 
we find by Experience the Eye ſtands longeſt. 

It is ſcarce poſſible to judge of the Goodneſs of 
a Horſe's Eyes, withont being firſt acquainted with 


the Anatomy of this Part of his Body; there fore I 


muſt refer the Reader to the Study and Peruſal of 


that Part of my Fir Polume of Farriery, which 


treats upon the Eye, tc. and if he will only take 
a little Pains, he will ſoon be able to know a good 
from a bad Eye, even at firſt Sight, eſpecially if in 
the Sunſhine; which, the Reader will ſay, is con- 


trary to the Rules in other Books of, this Kind; for 


they order us to view the Eyes juſt. as the Horſe 


comes out of the Stable- Door: But I have the Va- 


nity to think, I underſtand the Eye and its Di/ca/es 
as well as thoſe who have gone before me; for 


TY 


that particular Branch of Practice is moſt ſadly TheStudy 
abuſed, and the Study of it much neglected; and of the Eye 
the Notions of moſt Phyficians, as well as Surgeons, much _. 
Farriers, &c. are exceedingly abſurd and prepoſ- neglected 


terous with relation to this Affair. 


A Horſe's Faw Boxes ſhould be wide towards Jaws. 


the upper Parts, where they Join the Neck-Bones, 
fo that there may be Room for his Thropp/e, when 
his Head is in a becoming Poſition ; for a larger 


Diſtance. between the upper Part of the Jaw-Bones | 
is reckoned a Sign of a good winded Horſe; but 1 
have ſeen thorough-winded Horſes (as we term it) 


without being ſo wide Jowled ; yet I cannot ſay but 


they were obliged to run with their Noſes out; for 


if you pulled in their Nofe, you did them rather 
Harm than Good : So that it is not every Horſe 
can run with his Head no more than his Heels, in 
J oe 

I have obſerved in general, that when a Horſe's 
Thropple or Wind-pipe is looſe (as it is called) 
from the fleſhy Part of his Neck, he has the - beſt 
Chance for proving a thorough winded one, pro- 
vided his Cheſt be large and capacious, 


2 
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affect the Head. But theſe Da#fers, I mean the 


Fockeys or Dealers in Horſes, with their long - nech d 
Spurs, make nothing of turning any common Cart- 


r an ex- 


Horſe to the Road, provided he. is in $909 Order, 
| fo 


and ſwear him off to their beſt Friend 
cCebllent Huster. But to return, ' , 
Wall Eyes It is obſerved, that thoſe we call Vall. Eyes ſtand 


unfaſhi- longeſt and beſt; but I think they are nat coveted: 
onable, by Gentlemen, I mean, ſuch Horſes are not in 
though Faſhion; ſo-we muſt ſubmit to ride a faſhionable- 


good Eyes Horſe, tho? he is in Danger of Sing blind, rather 
a than thofe unfaſhionable Horſes with Wall- Eyes. 
But there is one Objection to be made on this Ac- 


count befides their not being what we may term 


a faſhionable Eye, which is this, Cvix. ) the Wall- Ey, 


happens moſtly to the Roan, Pyeball, or Black Hor/z 


with a Bald Face, and theſe are not accounted a- 


good Kind for the Saddle; altho' ſometimes we 
may meet with one of, theſe Colours that proves a 
very good Nag for the Road, yet they are ſeldom. 


ſo fleet as to make good Hunters; and befides this, 


the Pyeball, and thofe Colours that have a near. 
mmm to it, are generally tender hoofed; for 
they frequently have White Hoc, which are the 
moſt tender and brittle; and in this they agree with 
our Obſervation of White being a tender Colour; 
for White Fowls of all Kinds, as well as bite 
Horſes, White Hoofs, c. are more tender and de- 


licate than other Colours ; yet the Phy/ical . Reaſon . 


for this, it would be difficult.to aſſign. 
Ground Some Authors obſerve, that the Ground of the 
of the Eye (as they call it) ſhould be large and full: But 
Eye, what this is a very poor Deſcription of an Eye; for what 


they mean by the Ground of an Eye, is the Pupil: | 
or Hole through the Fri, and Uvea, which the com- 


mon People call the Sight of the Eye; and the 
Mall Eye, as we call it, is nothing but the Tris, 
or Outſide of the fifth Coat of the Eye, which is 


when the Fibres of the Iris and Uvea ae. of ſuch: 


of that Silver Colour, if I may ſo call it; and 


IMPROVED. TY 


Contexture as to repreſent a bright Silver Colour, 
we find by Experience the Eye ſtands longeſt. 

It is ſcarce poſſible to judge of the Goodneſs of 
a Horſe's Eyes, withont being firſt acquainted with 
the Aratemy of this Part of his Body; there fore I 
muſt refer the Reader to the Study and Peruſal of 
that Part of my Fir: Yolume of Farriery, which 
treats upon the Eye, tc. and if he will only take 
a little Pains, he will ſoon be able to know a good 
from a bad Eye, even at firſt Sight, eſpecially if in 
the Sunſhine; which, the Reader will ſay, is con- 
trary to the Rules in other Books of, this Kind; for 
they order us to view the Eyes juſt. as the Horſe 
comes out of the Stable-Door : But I have the Va- 
nity to think, I underſtand the Eye and its Diſeaſes 
as well as thoſe who have gone before me; for 
a that particular Branch of Practice is moſt ſadly TheStudy 
e abuſed, and the Study of it much neglected; and of the Eye 
the Notions of moſt Phyficians, as well as Surgeons, mung 
Farriers, &c. are exceedingly abſurd and prepoſ- neglected 
terous with relation to this Affair. TIVES : 

A Horſe's Faw Boxes ſhould be wide towards Jaws. 
the upper Parts, where they Join the Neck-Bones, 
fo that there may be Room for his Thropple, when 
his Head is in a becoming Poſition ; for a larger 
Diſtance between the upper Part of the Jaw-Bones 
is reckoned a Sign of a good winded Horſe; but 1 
have ſeen thorough-winded Horſes (as we term it) 
2 without being ſo wide Jowled ; yet I cannot ſay but 

they were obliged to run with their Noſes out; for 

P i you pulled in their Nofe, you did them rather 
Harm than Good: So that it is not every Horſe 
can run with his Head no more than his Heels, in 
„the ſame Poſition, | rp hes 

| I have obſerved in general, that when a Horſe's 

| Thropple or Wind- pipe is looſe (as it is called) 
from the fleſhy Part of his Neck, he has the - beſt 

Chance for proving a thorough winded one, pro- 
vided his Cheſt be large and capacious, = 
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TheMuz* The M»zz/: of a Horſe begins about the Noſe: 
_— 


ſome ſay a Beer-Gla/s 5 but the latter of theſe would 


not be wide enough for the ſmalleſt muzzled Horſe 
in the Univerſe, that is fourteen or fifteen Hands 


The Noftrils ſhould be large and extenſive, as 


well as thin and membranous; and when the Horſe 


is upon his Mettle the Diviſion between them ſhould 


appear tranſparent, and of a reddiſh” Hue; which 
is always reckoned beautiful, as well as a Sign of 
; his good Breed. „ 

An Anda- 
luſian 
Forſe wi h 
large ; 
Noſtrils. myſelf were of Opinion, he made the .Glafs in 


large Noftrils, together with a /o/e'T hroppie, and 
deep Cheft, that when he neighed in the Streets, he 


the Windows ſhake and quaver; and had he beer 
every Way as well turned as he was in the Places 


I have mentioned, he muft have proved an excel- 
lent Running-Horo; but he was too tall and ſlender 


to carry even ten Stone through a four Mile Courſe, 


without being lamed, which was his Fortune 


in a little Time after he was trained for the Sport; 
ſo I turned him to a Stallion, and he got excellent 
winded Colts, but too ſkkncer in general; though 
this is the Horſe was the Sire of Rumpleſs ; which 


almoſt all England has either ſeen or heard of. 
I mall. not ſay any Thing of the Shape of the 


and Mouth or Torgae; ſeeing if the Head, Ears, Eyes, 
Tongue. Sc. be according to my Deſcription; the Mouth; © 
and Tongue will follow of Courſe ; but in general 
he ſhouid have his Mouth reaſonably large, and his 


Tongue ſmall, fo that it may be eaſily lodged in the 
Channel of the lower Jaw, and the Bars of his 
Alouth+may de ſenſible of the Bit. 


Band of the Curb Bridle, and from hence to his 
Noftrils he ſhould have little elſe beſides Skin and 
Bone; and the ſmaller this Part is, the better; for 
he ſhould be able, almoſt, to drink out of a Pitcher, 


I had a Spaniſh Andaluſian Horſe that had ſuckt 


filled them ſo well and ftrongly, that ſeveral be ſides 


Several 
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| IMPROVED; | 
Several Authors tell us, that the Palate: of a 
Horſe's Mouth ' ſhould be lean and thin, and that 
if it is full and high, and almoſt equal with the 
Extremeties of his upper Teeth, it will incommode 
him in the Liberty of the Bir + But theſe Gentle- 
men'do not rightly confider, that all young Horſes 
(if they are in Health) have the Palare full and 
fleſhy, and when it grows thin and lean, it is the 
greateſt. Sign of old Age; and it is this which 
occaſions ſo many poor Horſes to be cut for the 
Lampers, or as ſome call it, the Lampas, by igno- 
rant blundering Fellows, that are not able to give 
any phyſical Account of Things; ſo that if they 
can only bleed a Horſe, draw ' @ Sole, put in a 
Rowel or Scopple, cut for the Lamprrs, and give 


one Sort of Cordial Drench for all Diſtempers, they 
may make tolerable Farriers, provided they have 


a Sufficieney of Impudence, and unindelligible Terms 
F Art to throw in the Face of a Gentleman: 


57 


Therefore ] am ſurpriſed at Nothing more, than at The Au- 
the Iadolence and Negligence: of the Generality of thor 
People that are able to keep-good Horſes, who, blames 


inſtead of giving themſelves the Trouble, or rather Gentle - 
the Pleaſure, of reading ſome of the beft Authors men for 
upon the Subject of Horſes will ſuBmit them to negle&- 
the Care of a' common Farrier that knows not ing the 


vice, or otherwiſe, And really I ſpeak this from 
my. own Experience of theſe Kind of Fellows; I 


mean, from my Experience of talking with them; 


for I never employed a Farrier farther than to cut 


as I directed him, er give the Medicine that I 


might have ordered, tn a Horn, or other commo- 


- dious Manner, to ſave my own Clothes: I fay, 
| never heard one of the Fraternity talk of the 
Anatomy of a Horſe with any tolerable Judgment, 


nor of the Materia Medica with any judgment or 
Reaſon at all; and do but take from them a few 
Drug: and Simples, ſuch as Alors, Amimony, Brim- 


fone. 


any Thing of the Reaſon why the Operation he per- Study of 
forms, or the Drugs he preſcribes, ſhall be of Ser- Farriery.. 
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Pone, Diapente, Liguorice Powder, Grains of Para- 
dije, Oil of Turpentine, Balſam: of Sulpbur, Oil » 
Anniſeed, with forme few Things more of leſs Eff. 
cacy; I ſay, take but theſe away from them, and 
you quite break their Shops: for out of theſe mult 
be prepared, Purging © Drinks, i Cordial © Drinks, 
Drinks for the Staggers; or, in fine; Drinks fir 
all Kinds of Diſtempem; for a Drink or Drench be 
muſt have, as well in a Burning, as in a Yelloy 
Fever, commonly. ſtiled the ' Fellows in Hor ſes: 
And indeed what can we expect more from ſuch 
ignorant and illiterate Men, than Blunder and 
Confuſion, ſeeing theit Practice from the firſt, is 
ill grounded? and if the Foundation be bad, the 
Super ſtructure is a totteriag Condition. without all 

aner of Diſpute. Vet it will always be thus, 
while Gentlemen that keep Horſes will not give 
themſelves Leave to think; for if they would only 
ſtudy the Anatomy of a Horſe, they would be able 
to judge ef the Make and Diſpoſitien of the Fibres 
of his Whale Body, and by this Meaus would foon 
decome better Judges than the Farrrers: they too 
frequently employ: For What can be more abſurd, 
than to hear ſeme of the moſt eminent Pretenders 
to Farriery adviſe us ta plate a Nauel in the Hip 
- of a Herſe, in order to draw the Gel out of the 
Cup of the Hi Joints, when he hat got a Strain ot 
Wrench? Fer theſe Adepts, yon muſt hnaw, 4. 
ways dream the Geliy in the Cas, or Humus fall 
ing down to this or that Patt of a Harſeis Body, &. 
And though this may, at firſt-Sight, appear good 
Reaſoning; yet when we underſtand Auastomy, and 
the Nature e, Things, that is, the Operation of Beg, 
or Matter, in all its various Shapes and Impulſes; 
I fay, when we are well aequainted with theſe ne- | 
ceſſary Requiſites, we ſhall at onee detect the Ab- 
ſurdities and falſe Reaſoning of ſeveral Men, who, 
although they make a great Figure in the World, and 
acquire plentiful Fortunes, are no more than exif) 
Coxcombs, and ignorant Blunderers in the Ar if 


Heal. 


* 


IMPROVED. 
Hialing, I ſpeak this with relation to Phy/ficians 
and Surgeons, as well as Farriees; for the latter are 
in ſome Meaſure: excuſrable, by reaſon they have 
not had the Opportunity of Improvement with the 


former. But to retum. . 
The Lips of a Horſe ſhould be thin; for if they 
be overgrown and thick, he has. generally a hard 


ſich a: one as Horace deſcribes,. (via. Mdun Car- 


ſetting. on of the Head; it ſhould be thin, firm, 


grows, for that is the greateſt Token of his being 
in good Condition. 1 


and Cack throppled, when the Fleſh: that ſhould be 
next the Mane is quite below, and next the Throat; 
this readers the Neck ugly, and -ill-haped, which 
is a Sign that he will be what we term heavy- 


Farne End, aud thin Shoulders. 5 
Sir Hillfan Hops, Author of The Canplu⸗ Herſe- 


Legs and Feet of a Horſe have a conſiderable Share 


hard upon his Bridle: But I think there is not much 
in this; though the Knight imagines, that if a Horſe 
be tender footed or lamiſh, he Ju harder upon 
his Bridle: Indeed he may oftener do ſd, than a 


vix) it ſhould. be leaniſh, and as it rites out of the 
Withers, ſhould: diminiſm by Degrees towards the 


and void of Fleſh upon the Part where the Mane 


headed ; for nothing contributes mare to a Horſe's 
ing eaſy upon the Rider's Hand, than a /ighy/ams 


nan, or Para Farrier, is of Qpinion, that the 


in making him heavy- headed, as we call it, or reſt. 


Lips. 


The Neeb, according to my Maro, mould be Neck. 


They. are: ſaid to be Deer-necked,. or Exue-neched, - 
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ſound footed Horſe, becaule he is more apt to ſnap- The me- 
pet and ſtumble, and therefore requires more bear- chanical 
ing up; yet as to what we call bearivg up a Harfe*'s Reaſon 
Head when he ſtumbles, it is not that we lift him how we 
up from the Ground, or eaſe his Weight an Ounee, keep a 
avy farther than by pulling at the Bridle- we bring horſefrom 
the Weight from his Head to his Back, as may be falling 
eaſily underſtood, even by a Smatterer in Mecha- when he 
4 micks ; ſtumbles, 
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wels; and this, I mean taking the Weight off his 


Head, and making the fame bear upon the Bark, 


together with the Fear of knocking his Næſe againſt 


the Ground when we pull it up, is the only Reafon 


why he does not go quite down with us; and I am 
of Opinion, that a great —_ Horſes would keep 
themſelves better upon their Fret with a looſe than 
a tiff Hand; more particularly, if a Hofſe that 


earrits his Noſe near his Breaſt when he travels be 


apt to ſtumble, I am fure we do him little Good 


by pulling at the Bridle, and: bringing his Noſe till 


' nearer his Breaſt; and if he chance to fall in this 


Poſture, he generally performs the Culbutr, as the 


| Frenchman ſays, and toſſes the Rider quite over his 


Ears; or elſe, if the Crupper breaks indeed, the 
Fall we receive proves generally more- fortunate, 


as a'Cant ſideways or the like; and therefore the 


Horſe, which carries his Noſe bent inwards, is more 
apt to toſs the Rider over his Head, than that 
which does not earry his Head in ſuch a curvetting 
Pofture : I mean, ff he is not quite perfect of his 


A Horſe Feet: For there are, no doubt, good Horfes that 
that is ill hold their Heads with the Noſe bent towards the 


formed, 


Breaſt, when the ſame happens to be well ſet on at 


compared the Neck; but if he be deficient in that Part, 
to a Gooſe from his natural Confirmation, E think it is Folly 


will al- 


and Madneſs to plague him wich the Menage; for, 


wayswad- like the Geo/e in the Fable, he will ſtill waddle an 


dle, &c. 


neddle,. and go like the Grandfre. © 
I muſt own, that 'a "Horſe from Graſs- has the 


Glands,” or Kernels below his Ears-often ſwelled to 


ſuch a Degree, tliat he eannot hold his Noſe in, 
without its giving him Pain in the Turn of the 


Neck: But this Inconvenienee is remedied by 


keeping the Horſe at hard Meat, with a Sufficiency 
of Corn, &c, and good Exerciſe Morning and 
Evening, and - bruſting him over that Part of his 
Neck more at ſuch Times than any other, and 
ſtroking him with the Fingers, to cauſe the ob- 
ſtructed Glands to- cirgulate-their Contents more 


freely; 
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freely; for by the Warmth occaſioned by the Br us 

or Fingers, the Humours or Juices contained in the 

Glands are rendered more thin, ſo that by this Means 

Part is perſpired through the Pores of the Hide, whilft 

the reſt is carried along with the common Current. Ft 
Theſe Glands below the Ears in a Human Body, ü 

are called the Paratid Glands, and there are two 

at the Root of the Tongue called Tex{lz; and 

when they happen to tumify er ſwell, through Cold, 

c. and cauſe Pain in the Ear, the Country People, 

nay, moſt People, I ſay, when theſe Gland happen 

to be ſwelled, from a Defluction of Rheum, c. 

or that the Uzu/a is relaxed from the like Cauſe, 

it is commonly ſaid, the Alnonds of the Ears, or 

the Ear-Roots, are down; and it is then that ſome 

good old Goſſip is called in, who has the Knack at 

ſtroking them up.: But. this Piece of Formality is 

all a Farce and Deluſion; for there is no ſuch 

Thing as the Ear- Roots, any otherwiſe than | have 

mentioned, „„ 1 
As to the Shape of a Mare's Neck, it ought to Shape of a 

be like the Neck of a Stone Hor/e; I mean, that Mare's 

when a Mare has the Countenance of a Stone Neck, 

Horſe, ſhe may be ſaid to have a. well- turned | 

Neck: Tho?.I muſt own, we don't meet with ſuch 

Mares in every Dealer's Hand; for it is Rara Avic, 

Oc. infomuch that I don't think I ever ' ſaw Ten 

in the Whole, fince I knew any Thing of a Horſe; 

for the Generality of Mares are Exve-necked, as we 

Call it,) or Creſt fallen, unleſs they be in very good 


* 


to Order indeed,  _ | 3 
n, The Aztients, particularly the Grecians and ta- The Mane 
ne lians, eſteemed a thick full ſet Mane the moſt beau- and Wi- 
y. iitul; but the Reaſon of this was, becauſe their thers. 

y Horſes had generally too thin Manes, as we ſee : 


ſome of the Spaniſo Horſes, and foreign Breed, that 
have only a few Rows of Hairs upon the Neck. 
But theſe were not ſuch Manes as Job deſcribes, 
Chap. xxxix. Ver. 19. where the Reader may find 
a moſt lively and beautiful Deſcription of the _ 
| | Crea- 


2 


Job's De- 
ſcription 
of a Horfe 


The Wi- 
tiers, 
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Creature I am treating upon. But that I may fave 
him the Trouble of turning over the ſacred Writ, 
as well as have the Pleaſure myſelf of the Repeti- 


tion of thoſe beautiful Lines of Job's, I muſt here 


tranſeribe them; (wiz. ) Haff thou given the Horſe 
Strength'? bhuſt 'thouchethed his Neck with Thunder © 
Now I ſuppoſe the Thumer is an Alluſion to the 
Curlings or Wavings of the Mane of a ſine Var- 
Horſe. Then the Deſeription goes on thus Canſt 
thou make him afraid as a Grafhopper ® The Glory 
of his Noftrili is terrible. He 'pawveth in the Vallty, 
and rejoiceth in his Strengib: He poeth-on to meet 
the armed Men. He mocketh at Fear, and is not 
affrighted : neither turned he back from 'the Sword. 
The Quiwer ratileth againſt him, "the glittering 
Spear and the Shield. He favalloweth the Ground 
ewith Fierceng/s and Rage Neither (believeth be 
that it is the Sound of the Trumpet. He ſaith amon 

the Trumpets, Ha, Ha; and-he-ſmelleth the Batile 


afar off, the Thunder of the Captains, and the 
 Shouttng. 


I believe the Reader will agree with me, that 
Jeb's Deſcription of a Horſe exceeds all, either 
before or after him; ſo we muſt imagine, he was 
a 'Philzppas, otherwiſe he could not have deſcribed 
the Creature ſo exquifitely. I muſt now proceed 
to the Wi#hers, or that Part which is immediately 
before the Saddle, and commonly-called the Shoul- 


ders, as when we ſay a Horſe is thick or thin 


ſhouldered, 1 EST 
The #7hers are formed by the Proceſſes of the 
Spine, or that Part of the Back-Bone which paſſes 
towards the Neck; I call it Back- Bone, the better 
to be underflood; tho' there are a great many Bones, 
which we term Vertebræ, that conjointly form the 
Withers of a Horſe; and beſides theſe Verrebræ, 
there are Myſcles, or what the common People 
call Leaders or Sineaus, whoſe fleſhy Parts help to 
fill up the Vacancies, and make all ſmooth and 
even, It is proper the Vithers ſhould be moderately 
hizh 


8 


. * 
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hearing forwards, when the Rizer. does not uſe a 
rupper : And I muſt ſuppoſe every one fenſible, 

it thin ſhouldered. Harfes, are generally the beſt 
lovers; I ſay, thin-fhoaldered ; for we moſtly 


being it follows of Courſe, that when a Horſe is 
hick above, he is generally full-breaſted, or what 
ome call -Marble-breafted, below, which throws 
is Shoulder-Blades ſo far aſunder, that he ſeldom 
proves a good Roa. Horſe, but labours like a Mole 
before, as the Dealers term it. 

That Part of a Hetfe between his Shoulder- 
Points and Neck is called his Counter, and this 
hould be full and large, provided he be-deſigned 
or the Coach, or heavy Carriage; but if he be 
leſigned for Hunting, Running, or the Road, I am 
re a full Breaſt, or Counter that 1s.ronnd like a 
arble, is an Imperfection, although moſt Authors 


leavy dull Mover, and in all Likelihood a Stam- 
er, and more apt to throw Dirt upon the Rider; 
or when a Horſe goes near, and in a Line with 


Pappens to have ſome Imperfection that counter- 
ails this good Property. | | 

It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that there are no Con- 
radictions or Exceptions to the Rules I lay down; 
know there are, and that ſeveral Gentlemen who 
ad the laſt Paragraph may ſay, I am miftaken; 
or that they have good Horfes that are a little 
| Ickith about the Shoulders, and that ſuch Horſes 
erform well: This may be true; but what I'mean 
18, 


ieh before the Saddle, in order to hinder it from 
ay our Hand upon the Mithert, and if he is thin in 


hat Place, we call him a thin-ſhoaldered Horſe ; 


get forwards, generally going the wrong End 


Wccount it a Sign of Strength; for he muſt be a 
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The 
Counter. 


is Fore-Feet, that is, if he ruffle the Hair in the Deſcripti- 
utting-Place without breaking the Skin, and go on how a 
0 wide behind as that he does not touch a Hair, Horſe 

o' travelled through rough Roads, unleſs by Ac- ought to 
ident; I ſay, ſuch Horſe will be a clean traveling divide his 
or/e, and do his Buſineſs with Pleaſure, unleſs he Legs. 
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is, that the thick Shoulder (and there are two 
many of them) is not fit for nimble Exerciſe.; and 
as to tbe hin- ſ oulderad Horſe being more flender 
in that Part, for Want of ſuch a Load of -u/cular 
Fleſh as accompenies the heavy Shoulder, I am truly 
of- Opinion that the Notion is a little wild; for a 
ſlender Horſe with thin Shoulders, that-moves'well, 
provided he ſtands upright, as we ſay,” will carry 
more Weight, and perform more Exerciſe, that is, 
he will go two Foot for one, againſt a $2awy u. 
dere Horſe, where the Weight he is to carry is 
not out of all Reafon and Meafure: Moreover the 
Shoulders, when laden with Fleſh, occaſion Lame. 
nefs in the Feet very frequently; for ſuch Horſes 
tresd ſo clumfily and -heavily, that they heat and 

ſpoil their Hoofs, if uſed much upon hard Roads. 
Sir Willi- Sr Wiliam Hope, who I have ſeveral Time 
-amHope's mentioned, is of Opinion, that a Horſe may 
Notion of have too thin a Shoulder; and that therefore his 
the Make Breaſt may be ſo narrow, that the Fore Thigh, 
of the or Arms, as they are called, which is the upper 
Shoulders Part of the Fore Legs, ſhall almoſt touch one 
© another; and ſays, that for ſuch Reaſon he wil 
be apt to croſs his Legs, and cut; and that in 
© Galloping he will carry his Legs ſo confuſedly, 
«© that he will be ſubjeR to fall:“ And ends the 
Paragraph with telling us, that it is better a Hork 

ſhould have too much Shoulders than too thin. 
Now fancy the Knight might travel far, befor: 
he could find ſuch a 24in-fhouldered Horſe as he 
deſcribes; nay, perhaps he would not be able to 
produce Half a Score in any County; but the hid. 
ſhouldered Horſe abounds in every Dealer's Hand 
and great Artifice is uſed to thin them, , ſuch a 
Covering them till they ſweat, and that for a lon 
Time tagether, and bruſhing that Part of the Hort 
well particularly; but this is to no Purpoſe, an 
farther than putting the Horſe off to a Strangn 
that is ignorant of the Symmetry of the Parts 'whic| 
Ougght to concur, when a Horſe is rightly propor | 

. tioned: 
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tioned ;, For what ſignifies his Fleſh being forced 
from his Shoulders, if his Breaſt be too large and 
full? ſince this throws his Fore Legs wide, and if 
he was a Gogſe, he will be a Gpo/e again, and con- 
tinue to waddle, as Lhave before hinted, neither 
can all the fine Cloathing or Dancing- School Tricks 
you can teach him avail, for they Joon. wear away, 
and he will fall into the Riders Hand, like a heawy= 
headed droniſp Beaſt as he is. cots eats wed 
It is ſaid, that a Horſe. ſhould have five or fix 
Inches between his fore T highs, as they are called, 
when he ſtands upright, and that there ſhould be a 
leſs Diſtance . between his. Feet than between His 4 
fore Thighs near bis Shoulders; but I think five.gr 
ſix Inches too great a Diſtance ;/ yet. as to the Re- 
mark of Feet ſtanding: near. together, it is a yery 
good Omen, and ſhews that he will divide his fore 
Legs well, whatever. he does with his Hinder. 

The Shoulder Blades are only placed. upon the Shoulder« 
Ribs, by-what we term Appoſition, ſo that there is Blades. 
no Joint in that Part where many of the common 
People imagine, ſeeing the Blades, and conſequent- 
ly the Legs, are kept in their Places only by the 
muſcular and tendinous Fibres that have their Origin 
or Inſertion thereupon; and therefore it is a nice | 
Matter to judge rightly of a Strain about the Fore- Hard 
Parts of a Horſe, that is, whether it be in the; = 5 
Coſfin- Joint, as it is called, or amongſt the little H 5 _ 
| or great Poſtern- Bones, or amongſt the ſmall Ranges Y was 6 
of Bones which help to form the Kzee, or at the * 
lower or upper Joint of the Shoulder Bone, that is, 
at the Joint which joins the Bone of the fore Leg 
to the Shoalder-Bone, or where the Shoulder-Bone 
joins the Shoalder-Blade,. or laſtly, whether it may 
not be an over ſtraining. or Relaxation of the 
muſcular Parts about the Shoulder, that occaſions 
the Horſe to go lame. \ of] 

There are ſo many Parts about the Fore: and 
Hind Legs of a Horſe, any one of which when hurt 
or over- ſtretched, may occaſion Lameneſs, that 

Vor. II. C it 
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Term. ſerves the Ignorant for a Subterfuge, when they are 


It is an exceeding difficult Matter to hit the Point 
Tightly ; yet, notwithſtanding ſuch Nicety, it is 
very common to hear a Pack of Blundering Cox- 
combs, under the. Denomination of Farriers, give 
their Judgments as quick and poſitive as poſſible; 
and inſiſt upon ſuch Abſurdities with relation to the 
Part affeQed, as would ſtartle a Man of common 
Senſe ; for they cannot give any tolerable Reaſon 
for what they alledge, feeing they are, for the 
moſt Part, ignorant of the Structure of the Parts, 
as well as of the Nature of Things; and without 
theſe Helps, I mean, that without a thorough 
Knowledge of Anatomy and Natural Philoſophy, 
together with a proper Portion of Judgment in 
Chemiſtry, and the Materia Medica, I ſay, without 
theſe Helps a Man can neither be a good Phyfictar, 
 Szrgeon, nor Farrier; and till ſuch Time as Men 
will give themſelves the Trouble, or rather, the 
Pleaſure of thinking rightly and juftly, we muſt 
expect to hear Oceans of Nonſenſe vented for 
ſound Reaſon z For how can any Man pretend to 
judge truly of an Affection of the Muſcles, T endons, 
or membraneous Parts of the Body, when he is ig- 
norant of the Property of a Fibre, as well as of 
that Part of Mechanics, which teaches us how to 
eſtimate the Powers according to the Direction of 
each Muſcle, &c, Or how, in the Name of Good- 
neſs, can we expect a Perſon ſhould give a good 
Account of the Affections of the Blood and Humour 
which are contained in the Bodies of all Animals, 
when he is unacquainted with Hydroſtratics, or the 
Properties of Fluids? And it is for Want of ſuch 
Knowledge, that we fo often hear of Humour: fall. 
The Word ing down to the Libs, or upon this or that Part 
humoursa of the Body; for you muſt know, the Word Hr 
very dark mours is of a large and extenſive Signification, and 


not able to give a plain and intelligible Account 0 
the Diſeaſe or Ailment which may affe& either 
Human or Brute Creatures ; But I ſhall take o_ 

5 ſion 
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fon hereafter more particularly to cenſure the Pro- 
ceeding of theſe Sort of Pradtitioners, who pretend 
to great Knowledge in the Cure of Diſtempers, yet 
are far from being qualified for the Taſk. There- 
fore, to return to the Shoulders of 'a Hor/e - 

It is an Obſervation, though I can't ſay how true, 
that when the $4iz of the Shoulders appears wrinkled 
upon à Horſe's moving his Legs, it is a Sign of 
Relaxation and Strains in thoſe Parts, and that 
unleſs the ſame keep ſmooth and firm during ſuch 
Motion of the Horſe's Body, it is a Sign he will 
be apt to jade and tire in any Exerciſe you put him 
to, yet, I ſay, as I never could take Notice of 
this Matter ſufficiently, I dare not lay it down as 
a Rule for the Reader to go by; therefore he may 
only judge of it as he thinks proper. 


The Reins of a Horſe, or what we commonly Reins, 


ſtile the Fllets, ſhould be a good Breadth over, or 
what the Dealers call donòle- rei ned, that is, he 
ſhould have them a little elevated on each Side the 
Back Bone, which will make him ſtrong in that 
Part, foraſmuch as the Mu/cles- are larger than in 
the /fraight or narrow: filleted Horſe, Moreover, his 
Back ſhould be rather ſtraight than hollow; tho” 
indeed the hollow back Horſe generally puts out a 


good Neth, and mounts the Rider handfomely, in- Back, 


ſomuch that I have heard a very conſiderable 
Dealer in Horſes declare, he never loſt by a Holloau- 
backed Horſe in his Life, becauſe they had good Fore- 
Ends; yet notwithſtanding this Perfection of mount- 
ing the Rider handſomely, the bo/how Back denotes 
Weakneſs, and beſides this, they have generally big 
Bellies, and are difficult to ſaddle ſo as it ſhall not 


gall them; and on the other Hand, a Bream- backed A Bream- 


or Swine-backed Horſe ſhould not be my Choice; backed 


for ee he may be ſtronger in the Back, in the Horſe not 


Manner o 
the Saddle forwards in travelling, unleſs we uſe a 
Crupper, and be more apt to cruſh in the Place im- 
properly called the Na- Gali, behind the Saddle; 

8 x neither 


an Arch in Building, yet he will throw the beſt. 
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neither is he at all proper for carrying double, by 
| reaſon the Pillion cannot ſit juſtly upon the Spin- 


than he that had a large Belly, and more flat Ribs; 
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or Back-bone. © e 
I know it is commonly believed, that the Sort. 
hacked Horſe is beſt; but if I might chuſe, I would 


have a long Back, provided it was ffrong, and well 
filletted; I mean, if I were to chuſe a Horſe for 


Running, Hunting, or for the Road, I would have 


him with a good long and ſtrong Back, and then 


he would cover more Ground, and ſtep farther, 
and conſequently do his Buſineſs with greater Eaſe, 


provided his Limbs, c. were every way anſwerable 
to his Back. And I appeal to the Gentlemen who 


frequent the public Diverſions of Hor/e-Racing, c. 


whether the long ſtrong Horſe does not oftener win 


the Prize, than the Hort. bactæa bound up Horſe, 
as we call them. Yet I would have the Reader to 
grant me ſome Latitude; for I would not, in any 


Part of this Performance, be ſuppoſed to lay down 


Rules, to which there ſhould be no Exceptions: 
therefore I would have him forbear ſtarting, as is 


cuſtomary, when we hear a Blunder or Abſurdity, 
till he hears all I have to ſay, and has duly conſi- 


dered my Reaſons ; for, I would humbly hope, they 
are founded upon true Philaſepby, and that is more 
than can be ſaid of the moſt common or prevailing 
Opinions amongſt Men: For Men in general judge 
too haſtily and precipitately from their o##wvard 
Senſes, rather than from any Strength of Reaſon- 
ing, or well-drawn Inferences, which ſhou'd be 


our beſt Guides in the Choice of Horſes, as well 


as in the Cure of Diſtempers. | 

The Belly of a Horfe ſhould be pretty capacious 
and large, but not fo as to reſemble a Mare's with 
Foal, for that would be 'unſeemly ; however, I 
have always found the Rownd-bellied, or what the 
Dealers call the Round-barrelled Horſe, that has his 
Ribs elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch- 


Bones, was for the moſt Part a worſe-winded Horſe 


and 
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by and there is a yery good Reaſon for it (viz. } the 
Horſe with a round Body and Ribs near. the 


| Haunches, has his Guts ſo cloſely preſſed towards 
re the Lungs, that the latter have not ſufficient Room 
uld to expand themſelves in Inſpiration, even tho? the 
yell Horſe has emptied himſelf by being ſet upon his 
for Muxxle; whereas we often obſerve a Horſe with a 
ave Belly, for Example, like a Cow, the Morning of 
en the Day before he is to run a Courſe, yet when he 
er, is ſet for ſtarting, we cannot find any Fault with 
ſe, that Particular; and I could. name a great many 
ble exceilent winded Horſes that verify this Truth, but 
ho more eſpecially the -Ge/ding called Loaby, now in 
fc. the Hands of Watkin-William Wynne, Ei; in 
vin Denbighſhire : This Gelding I have known for ſome 
ſe, conſiderable Time, and have been often ſurprized 
to to ſee him look ſo. like a Coo, as to his Belly and 
ny Way of moving in his Walk, and yet run ſo well 
un as he does; for I take him to be yet the beſt 
8: Twelve · Stone Plate Hure in the Kingdom; but it 
18 is all owing to his deep CH, and roomy or large 
y, Belly, which: when empty, ſuffers his Guts to fall 
6. back toward his Flanks, altho' he may not appear 
ey ſo full in that Part at ſuch Time, and then his 
ht Lungs have more Room to expand themſelves ;. ſo, 
18 if the Reader will take my Opinion as to the 
ge Choice of a good winded Horſe, I would never 
7 have him to pitch upon a gleſ-ribbed one, that has 
8 his Ribs very near his Haunch-Bones. | 
Je The Croupe of a Horſe is that Part next the Reins, 
1] upon which the Middle of the Pillion reſts : This 
ſhould have but a moderate Fall towards the Dock; 
1 for if it falls too haſtily, the Horſe is ſaid to be 
h droop-arſed, and therefore unſeemly ; and beſides 


Thighs, or rather is for the moſt Part a thin-thighed 
Horſe, and conſequently more ſubje& to cut and 
knock his Legs together, than the full-thighed 
Horſe, for it is, in a great Meaſure, the Make of 
the Thighs which cauſes or prevents a Horſe's cut- 


C 3. ing 
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this, the droop-arſed, Horſe has frequently Capon- 
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ting or interfering, as it is termed ; which I ſhalt 
make appear in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe when 
I come to treat upon that Subject in a more par- 
ticular Manner. | RHO T1871) 
As to the Huggen Bones or Haunch Bones, they 
are beft when at a good Diſtance; I mean, that 
Horſe is accounted ſtrongeſt, that has a good Dif. 
tance between the Haunch Bones, and he generally 
goes wider behind ;/ for if he wants Room above, 
he is almoſt ſure to want it below, and that is a very 
bad Fault in the hinder Parts of a Horſe; for few 
can go too wide behind, or too near before, pro- 
vided they do not break Skim, or ruffle the Hair 
to a great Degree indeed; and when a Horſe's 


Haunches are wide, he generally throws his Hinder. 


Feet on the Outſide of his Fore Feet in running, 
which may be juſtly termed a ſtrong Way of doing 
that Exerciſe, or a Way of running that gives the 
Horſe Teaſt Trouble. rs be 


As to the Tail, moſt People know it ſhould be 


ſet on pretty high, and have a good, eaſy and free 
Motion; tho? Sir Villiam Hepe ſays, the Tail ſhould 
be firm, ftrong, and immoveable; but I ſuppoſe 
he ſpeaks of a Kind of Var-Horſe, which is gene- 


rally of the /if-deched Kind, and it may be, the 


Krigbt fancies, that when a Creature is ſtrong in 
the Dock, he is ſtronp in the Back, c. but this 
Rule will not hold good, however plauſible it may 

appear at firſt View. | 
The Fore Thighs are on each Side above the Knee, 
they are ſometimes called Arms, and I think with 
much more Reaſon than they are called Fore Thighs; 
theſe ſhould be large and fleſhy towards the upper 
Part, and ſinewy, clean, and firm towards the Xe; 
which laſt ſhould be large, but not fleſhy, and 
pretty flat before. | | 
The Flands of a Horſe are thoſe Bones on each 
Side next below the Knee; and whereas in Man 
there are two Bones on each Side below the E/b:wv 
to the Vril, as well as below the Knee to the 
| = Ancle, 
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Axcle, in Horſes there is but one, that paſſes the 
whole Length between the Knee and the great 
Poſtern- Joint below, or between the Hough and 
that Joint behind; indeed they have each of them 
a Bone towards their upper Part, which is called 
the Bodkin like or Splint Bone, that is adherent by 
a ſtrong Cartilage at each End, and which helps 
to ſupport and ſtrengthen the Shark bones (as they 
are called) both before and behind. - = 
The Shank Bones ſhould be ſtrong, and the Leg 
below the Knee, which, as I have ſaid, is commonly 
ſtiled the Shank, ſhould be flat and ſinewy; for the 
round Leg is moſt ſubject to the Greaſe, &c. and 
it is agreed that the farther the Back Sinew ſtands 
off from the Bone, the better it is, provided it be 
frm and ftrong/ ot binge Bets oe 15 hs 4,0 | 
The Pofterns, or the Joints called the Poflern- Poſterns. 
Joints, of a Running Horſe, ſhould: be large in Pro- 
portion to the Size of him, and moderately longs 
provided his Back Sinew be ſtrong enough to make 
him ſtep upright upon them: And really, if I were 
to chuſe a Horſe for the Road, I would have him 
in Shape like that of a Running Horse; I don't 
mean of that light Sort of Shape, which many of 
the Yulgar imagine abſolutely neceſſary, when we 
deſign him for Racing; no, I would have him a 
large fized ſtrong Horſe, that ſnould move as light 
as a nimble footed Golloway, and ſcorn the Ground, 
as it were, yet not too friſky or frolickſome when 
in Uſe; I fay, I would chuſe a Horſe for the Road 
which had all the Qualifications: of a Race- Hure, 
that is, a Horſe in Perfection, large, flrong, ative, 
and good-tempered, ſuch a one as I have already in 
ſome Meaſure deſcribed. © + 1 
The Coronet, ſometimes called the Cornet, as Coronet. 
well as the Cronet, is the loweſt Part or the Poftern 
that runs round the Cen, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the Hair that covers the upper Part of the Hoot : 
This Part ſhould not be higher or moreelevated than 
the reſt of the Hoof; for if it is thick and large, it 
5 C 4 ſhews 
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mews too much Moiſture, and that the Horſe will of 
be liable to the Griaſe, i Scratches, Ec, as well as kee 


tender: Heels e what mean by tender Heels, is, bla 
rhat he will be more tender than ordinary upon that by 


Part behind where àn Over- reach moſt commonly out 
happens; for a: large Coronet is often e N and 
with a render Heel and running Fruſb. you 
Ihe Coronet. may indeed be too large and dry, as Ho! 


well as curled or wrinkled; in which Caſe it is a 
Sigm of great Pryneſs of the. hole Hoof; and it is to c 
upon this Part of a Horſe that the Crown Scab hap- ten 


pens, which I ſhall defcribe in its proper Place. foro 

The Hoof The Hoof ſhould be dark and ſhining, ſomewhat Jud 
relembling. the Colour of | Black Flint. eve 
Sir William Hope would have them of the Colour Thi 

of a Deer's Hoof, which I cannot at preſent de- bou 
ſeribe; but in my Opinion, if it be a ſhining black Dea 
Hoof when rubbed. clean from Dirt, free from gre: 
.Seams; ior:Wrinkles, and broader or larger below omi 
than above, which is what we term a flattiſh Foot; fore 

J ſay, if his Hoofs. be of this Sort, and neither too dit 
ſmall nor too large for his Body, nor of a hot brittle ver: 


Make and Diſpoſition, it may be pronounced a Col 
a "good Hoo? and ene that is-lkely to endure the The 
| As the Houf i Is very liable to-Azcidents, and even whe 


when good at firſt, it is generally the firſt Part that Pan 
a Horſe complains of, provided he has been much Hu 
uſed to hard Roads; I fay, for theſe Reaſons we hig! 


1 

it 
| It cannot take too much Care in chuſing them of a to 1 
4} good and ſound: Make: For what fignifies a fine me, 
ii Building, if it has not a proper Foundation to ſup- ear 
| | | port it? Or where is the Pleaſure of riding a fine tha 
4 Horſe, when you are in Danger of your Neck Les 
| every Moment you happen to come in ſtony Roads? the 
W || : therefore look to my Motos. as! 
} I think I have before hinted; that the evbite rag 
2 Hoof is of a brittle Diſpoſition; and thoſe that in 1 
| have Strokes, or are ribbed: as it were, with white, ber 


muſt. be worſe than the black Sort. - Sid 
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vill It is very common with the Dealers in Horſes to- 
keep their Cattle greaſed about the Hoofs, and 
blacked with ſomething or other: But what I mean 
by a black Hoof. is one that is naturally fo, with- 
out Art; for it is an eaſy Matter to play Tricks, 
and ſkreen Blemiſhes in the Hoof, if you don't mind 
your Eye; and as to the truſting to the Honour or 
Honeſty of ſuch who make a Livelihood by dealing 
in Horſes, I would not adviſe any of my Friends 
to do it, having ſuffered ſo often by thoſe who pre- 
tended to the- ſtricteſt Probity, that from hence 
forward I am determined to truſt my own Eyes and 
Judgment, and to take the Trouble of inſpecting 
every Part of the Horſe myſelf, when I have any 
Thoughts of buying; ſince every Time I have 
bought a Horſe upon the good Warranty of the 
Dealer, I have been. deceived; and one of the 
greateſt Bites that was ever put upon me I cannot 
omit mentioning, ſeeing a ſhort Detail of it may 
forewarn my Readers againſt giving too much Cre- 


dit to the many, and, for the moſt Part, falſe Aſſe- 
verations of theſe. Sort of Fellows, who make no 
Conſcience of cheating even their beſt Friends. 


The Story in ſhort is this: (viz) 
A very worthy Gentleman of my Acquaintance, An Ac- 
who is one of the Directors of the Ea India Com- count how 

any, writ to. me to buy him a ized Gelding for the Au- 
Hunting, and Pad not leſs than fourteen Hands thor was 
high, provided I could meet with two ſuch Horſes bit by one 
to my Mind; for he left the Prices, 6c: intirely to Singleton, 
me, as I knew what Weight the Horſes were to a Dealer 
earry ; ſo I applied myſelf to an old Acquaintance in Horſes. 
that has been a Dealer in Horſes above theſe twenty 
Years, (wis.} Jeremy Singleton, who now keeps 
the King's Arms Inn in Kendal in Veſtnoreland, and 
as I had for many Years been a Gueſt and Encou- 
rager of the Houſe, I really had great Confidence 
in the Man's Honeſty, who keeps as great a Num- 
ber of Horſes ſor Sale as any Dealer on this 
Side Trent, and for that Reaſon I thought it in his 

cs Way. 


It 
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Way to ſerve me, or my Friend, with two ſuch 
Horſes as we wanted: As he was bringing ſeveral 
of his Cattle to Preſſen Fair, I happened to meet 
him in Lancaſter, and aſked him if he had yet got 
a Horſe or two, ſuch as he knew I wanted, for my 
Friend? His Anſwer was, that he had then along 
with him a Pad, that would fuit the Gentleman, and 
made Uſe of fome of the common Cant of theſe 


Sharpers, as that the Horſe ran a Pace with any 
Pad in Chriſtendom, and the like Expreſſions, whict 


J took to be of Courſe; for the beſt of them, as [ 
faid before, will hardly ſpeak one true Word in ten, 
eſpecially when they are about felling you a Horſe ;. 
in fine, I had the Pad led out into the Street, and 
found his Colour, Size, Strength and Age, as well 
as his Carriage, ape Way of dealing his Legs, (as. 
we ſay) would pleaſe any Man that knew how a 
Horſe ought to divide his Feet; but being called 
Abroad to viſit ſome of my Patients that were in 
Haſte, I told my Friend Singleton, that he muſt be 
ingenuous and free in telling me his private Faults. 
or Blemiſt es, if he had any, for that I was called 
out of Town, and could. not ſtay to examine him 
thoroughly,  __ 3 

It may ſeem a little odd to the unexperienced 


Reader, for me to ſay, I had not Time to examine 


the Horſe thoroughly, ſince (he will ſay) T could 
have ſeen at once, whether the Horſe had been lame 
or blemiſhed ; but J can affure ſuch Tyro's, that it 
requires ſome Time more than he may imagine, to- 
examine a Horſe as we ought, when we want to be 
a Purchaſer ; for as we ſay. by a Man, that you 
fhould eat a Peck of Salt with him before you truſt 
him, juft fo we may ſay by a Horſe; for unleſs. 
you try him ſeveral Miles in all Sorts of Roads, it- 
will not be poſſible for you to judge rightly of his 
Temper and Way of going: And the Reaſon that 
People are fo often cheated with bad Horſes is, for 
Want of due and deliberate Conſideration; for they 
generally buy Horſes when upon a Shew oh 1400 

led) 
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called) in the Dealer's Hand, which is the Way to 
be deceived ; for altho? a Horſe may prance and cut 
Capriole, and ſhew Abundance of Life and Action, 
while under a tickle-heeled Zockey Boy, yet he may 
prove droniſh enough upon the Road, and ſnapper 
and ſtumble almoſt every Step he takes; and as to 
his Spirit which appears upon the Sheww, it is all 
forced; for they muſt needs go whom the D—1 drives: 
Therefore it is Folly in us to chuſe a Horſe upon a 
Shea, ſeeing few of us would care to ride a Journey 
upon him, if he was to travel in the Manner he is 
prancing when produced-for Sale. But I ſhall give 
the Reader ſome farther Cautions about chuſing a 
good Horſe, when I have ended my Deſcription of 
the Parts which ought to concur in Symmetry and 
Proportion with reſpe& to the whole Body of this 
uſeful Animal. Now to reſume the Thread of my 
Story relating to good Maſter Singleton, 

I think I have told the Reader that I depended 
ſo much upon the Honour of this Dealer in Horſes, 
that I would not give myſelf the Trouble of ſtcialy 
ſcrutinizing every particular Part of the Horſe, but 


in general aſking him, if he knew he had any Fault, 


and told him, I had rather loſe ten Pound than 
ſend my Friend a Horſe that would not, pleaſe :. 
Upon which I was anſwered, that he was as ſound 
a Horſe as any in England: So I accepted of him 
at the Price of ſeventeen Guineas, about a Mile 
upon the Road as he was going from Lancaſter to 
Preſton ; but before I took Eiverance of him (as 
It is called) 1 had him run along a little in his 
Halter, and upon his turning I told Mr. Sixgleten, 
that I theught he marked one of his. Fore Feet a 
little but he was ſtill warranted for a ſound Horſe 
as any in England; and as-I remember, I uſed ſome 
- farther Diſcourſe, ſuch: as telling him, that as he 
and I had been old Acquaintance, I durſt refer the 
Matter to him, with Relation to the Horſe's Faults ; 
that I could not examine into it at that Time, and 
that if he could not fafely warrant his being _— 
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I would inſpect him more nicely; fo; if he pleaſed 
he might ſave me the Trouble, ſeeing I could keep 
- Secret: However this did not take; for Mr, 

Singleion ſtill inſiſted upon his being a ſound Geld. 

ing, and that I might ſafely leave it to himſelf; I 

rhen accepted of the Pad, and mounted him; but 

before I got home, nay, before I had rid him a 
Quarter of a Mite, I found my Repentance came 

too late; for the Horſe had formerly been gra velled, 

which, thro' Careleſſneſs of the Owner, or Want of 

Skill in the Farrier, had wrought its Way to the 

Coroner of the Hoof, and there formed what is termed 

a Qurrrer- Bone; this had been pretty dextroufly cured, 
The Hoof a ſmall Excreſence' only remaining; yet ibe Hoof 
feldom or 3, feldom or newer goed after 4 Quitter-Bone; for it 
never is like the Nails of a human Body, which grow 
good clumſy and uneven when they have been acciden- 
after a tally bruiſed, and alſo when a ſuppurating Tumour 

Quitter has ſeized upon the Root of any of them, it is ten to 

Bone. one the ſucceeding Nail will be curled and uneven, 

But to return to my Story: The Hof and Coronet 
were in ſome Meaſure joined, and a new Hoof 
growing down by Degrees; but there was an Open- 
ing or Crack that I could turn the End of my little 
Finger in, which was two Inches long from the 
Edge of the Hoof upwards: and what had my 
moſt honeſt Friend Singleton done to hide this Ble- 
miſh ? Why, he had ſtuffed the Crack full of fome 
Kind of Cement, like Putty, and afterwards blacked 
the Hoof with Grea/e and Saot, or ſuch like, fo it 
dropped out as ſoon as the Horfe came upon uneven 
Ground, and ſtrained that Quarter of the Hoof, 
by which Means the Breach became wider, Fælix 
quem faciunt, &c. £ PLES 

This may inform the Reader, of what Credit and 
Reputation Monſ. Singleton is, and alfo forewarn 
him that he make not an over-haſty Bargain for a 
Horſe, whether he would buy him out of the Hand 
of a Dealer or a Farrier, ſeeing we have a O_o : 
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ſufficient in my Motto. Therefore to return to 
the Deſcription of a Horſe's Hof. 
think the Hoof ſhould be plain and even, I 
mean free form Curls or Wrinkles; for ſuch 
Wrinkles or Curls are a Sign of a hot Seaten Hoof, 
generally ſpeaking ;' moreover, a deep or high Hos 
with a narrow Heel is exceeeding bad, and I thin 
ſuch a Hoof more like an Ay than a Horſe's; nei- 
ther is too thin and a flat Hoof in any wiſe good; 


what I mean by a thin and flat Hoof is, when the 


Sole of the Hoof is ſo thin that the Horſe cannot 
bear his Weight upon it without Pain, when he 
trots along a Pavement without Shoes: And it is 
really unaccountable, to ſee ſo many different Sorts 
of Tempers, as I may ſay, in Horſes. Ho; for 
ſome will travel as well, nay, better, without any 
Shoes at all, than others will in the moſt eaſy Shoes 
you can contrive ; for you will ſee many of them 
go juſt like that Horſe of Alexander the Great, 
which, as Fame ſays, Bad Corns upon his Feet and 
Toes : But I muſt own there are many good, I 
mean, otherwiſe good Horſes, that have tender 
Hoof? and ſome I have obſerved, that had ſeem- 
ingly, and to all Appearance, firm tough Ho of 
regular Size and Shape; yet could not move upon a 
hard Road without Difficulty, and like a Hoof- 
foundered Horſe, as we called them ; theſe Sort of 


ter's Day, if he has any Feeling in him, or can 
| ſweat for Fear: But there are ſome People will jog 
on without being at all affected, tho? the Beaſt they 
ride ſtumble every Moment; for it is all one to 
them whether they ride a Hor/e or an Ox, and it is 
therefore that a good nimble-footed Horſe is ill loſt 
when he falls into ſuch a Hand that does not know 


how to value him. | 


his Fruſb ſmall, and pretty hard and tough; _— 
| | wiſe, 


Horſes would keep a Man warm upon a cold Win- 
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As the Soles of a Horſe's Feet ſhould be Bie, Soles, and 
frong, and a little hollow or diſhed ; ſo likewiſe Heels, and 
ſhould his Heels be moderately high and open; and pruſh. 


Thighs, 
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wiſe, if the Fru/p be too large and moiſt withal, it 
is apt to make his Heels tender, ſo that when he 
comes upon uneven Roads, he will be every now 
and then ready to drop down under you, eſpeci- 
ally when a ſmall looſe Stone happens to light juſt 
upon the Part that is not defended by the Shoe; 
and beſides this, it is obſervable, that Horſes with 
a large and moiſt Fruſb are moſt liable to the Greaſe, 
and other Humours about the Heels and Coronet, 
according to what (as I remember) I have before 
hinted. . Now to proceed to the Thighs, Hams, &c. 
The Thighs ſhould be pretty large and fleſhy and 
then he-will not be ſo apt to cut behind, eſpecially 
if he is Thighed down to the Hough, as. the Expreſ- 
ſion is; for this Kind of Shape will throw his Hind 
Feet wider, and add to the Strength of his Quar- 
ters; yet we ſeldom ſee a Horſe with thin Bree ches, 
but he knocks his Hind Legs together, and gives a 
Groom more Trouble to keep them clear of Swell. 
ings, than Half a Dozen Horſes that divide all four 
well; for it is chiefly thoſe Horſes which cut and 
knock their Legs together, that are moſt ſubject to 
Greeſe, and have Swellings : But as to the Notions 
which moſt People entertain with relation to Hu- 
mours of this or that Kind falling down to the Limbs, 
or that ſuch a Horſe is full of Humours, I ſay, ſuch 
Notions are merely ſuperficial, and the Effect of 
Ignorance in the Mzchani/m of an Animal Body; 
I fay, in an. Animal Body, becauſe no Man can be 
ſaid to underſtand Anatomy well,, unleſs he is.tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Make and Configuration 
of the Parts of the Brute as well as the Human Crea- 
tures; ſince it is by comparative Anatomy that we 
muſt carry our Reaſonings ſtill farther and farther, 
and explain the mechanic Powers more fully than 
we could do, were we confined to the Inſpection of 
Human Bodies alone; and really it is next to an 
Impoſſibility for me to teach my Readers how they 
may adminiſter Relief to a poor dumb Creature, 
either outwardly or inwardly, unleſs they will apply 
| | the m- 
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themſelves to the Study and Conſideration of the 
particular Parts of the Body of ſuch Creature; for 
till this be done we muſt expect to hear Diſtempers 
in Horſes called by odd unintelligible Names, nay, 
by ſuch as never had a Being in Nature, and there- 
fore they are not naturally to be accounted for: To 
this End, I would recommend the Folio Edition of 
Mr. Andrew Snape, Farrier to King Charles I, or elſe 
the Anatomical Part of the Farrier's New Guide, 
which is a Kind of Repetition of what Mr. Snape 
has told us before ; the latter goes under the Name 
of Gib/on's Farriery, and is no deſpicable Piece, 
provided his Preſcriptions were a little more con- 
ciſe and: bounded : I ſay I would recommend theſe, 
or one of them to the Peruſal of my Readers: 
And I am ſatisfied they will find ample Satisfaction, 
if they deſire to be inſtructed in the Knowledge of 
the Parts of a Horſe ; for thoſe Authors have done 
that Buſineſs ſo well, that it would have been ſuper- 
fluous in me, . to have ſaid any of that Kind, far- 
ther than what Neceflity may oblige me to, when I 
come to treat upon the Diſtempers incident to Horſes, 
And without a competent Knowledge in Anatomy, 
Mechanics, and Natural Philoſophy, the Cure of Diſ- 
eaſes will be very myſterious and uncertain, ſeeing 
even with theſe Helps we meet with Difficulty enough. 
in many Caſes, by reaſon of the different Conſtita- 
tions, or particular Diſpofitions we evesy Day meet 
with :-So that there was great Cauſe for the firſt 
Aphoriſm of the divine Hippocrates ; (wiz. ] O G. 
Bpa yu, 7 E rt vn Uaxpn, © of x&p; Qs ozuc, v 1 e 
Taryn, 1 08 b. g XACT, At 0 g jhovey, 1 vr 
ruf ex Y dieila mosi, HANG. X; 7 0, ve, & THs. 
Wap 1", 8 T& dtv. | 7 | "ID 
J have ſaid, that the Thighs of a Horſe ſhould 

be full and ſtrong, according to my Motto from. 
Horace, (wviz.) quod pulchra Clunes, c. yet I 
have now and then ſeen a Horſe that had too much 
Thigh, fo that he was laden with them: This veri- 
fies the old Adage, (wvigz,) Too much of any Thing 

is 
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is good for nothing : Therefore the Thighs, or, as 
ſome call them, the Butocks ſhould be large in 
Moderation, and if they be plump and full towards 
the Inſide, ir is ten to one but he is a good going 
Horſe backwards, as the Jockies expreſs it; there- 
fore I don't think our ſaying ſuch a Horſe goes the 
wrong End before, altogether improper, when we 
ſpeak it of a Horſe that goes wide before, and near 
behind ; for that Manner of dividing the Legs 1s no- 
Way ſuitable for a good Road Horſe; I would ſay, 
no Horſe can be Bona fide a good Road Horſe, that 
divides in ſuch a Way; for he is like many more 
of God's Creatures, which all the Art of Man 
can never mend. OM 5 

The Hams or Hozghs ſhould be large, ſinewy, 
and free from Fleſh ; the great-Sinew behind ſhould: 
be large and a good Way from the Bone, fo as to- 
be ſeen at a Diſtance, otherwiſe he is what we call 
ummy in this particular Part, and he will of Con- 
equence be more ſubject to Inflammations upon the 
Houghs on any hard Uſage: And from hence the 
Bog-Spawin, commonly, (tho? erroneouſly) termed 
the Blood-Spavin, &c. I ſay, erroneoufly, for the 
moſt Part; for where there is one Tumour in the 
 Spawin-Place occafioned from the Blood, in the 
Manner of a warrco/e Swelling of the Veins of the 
lower Limbs in Human Bodies, there are twenty: 
that are produced from Over-ſtrainings of the Joint 
and Tendons adjoining ; for what is commonly called 
a Bog-Spavin, or Blood-Syavin, if you were to cut 
into it with a fine ſharp-pointed Penknife, you will 
find that inſtead of Blood there will iſſue out a 
brownifh Gelly, which for the moſt Part is con- 
tained in a Cy/;s5,-or Bag; and this is of the ſame 
Nature with the Vind- Gall near the Fetloct Joint; 
for when a Tendon, or what the common People call 
a Sinew, is ſtrained farther than its proper Power 
of Elaſticity will allow of, it will often, tho* not 
always, produce a Tumour or Swelling: that has a 
browniſh gelatinous Matter contained in it ; But 

| this 
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this I ſhall ſhew. more at large hereafter, as well as 
point out the Abſurdity of taking up the Vein for 
the Cure of Spawins:in general, when I come to 
treat upon thoſe Diſorders more fully than I had 
Opportunity to do, at the Time I writ my fir 
Volanie on this Subject. Therefore I muſt at preſent 
return to a Deſcription of the Hams or Hougb.. 
I have told the Reader they ſhould be large and 
ſinewy, in Proportion to the Size of the Horſe; or 
J had rather ſee a Horſe of fourteen Hands high 
have Houghs large enough for a Horſe of fifteen, 
provided his other Joints be anfwerable'; and as to 
the bending Parts, they ſhould? be pretty ſtraight, 
that is, the Shin- Bones between the Houghs and 
Poſtern-Joints, when the Horſe ſtands on even 
Ground ſhoùld be perpendicular; and if they are 
remarkably otherwiſe, he is termed' a Sicili houghed A Sickle- 
Horſe; and this Sort T have obſerved are ſooneſt hoof, what 
taught to pace or pad well, but they are more ſub- 
jet to what we call Cunbs, or hard Excreſſences 
upon the upper Part of the Tenabs that goes down 
behind the Leg, which Mr. Gigſen calls Gafterocne- 
mins Externus; I ſay, upon the upper Part of the 
Tenabn, becauſe a little above the Hough it becomes 
a Maſcle In fine, à Curb is a hard fumour upon 
the back Part of the Hougb, juſt below the Bend- 
ing or Elbow, if L may ſo ſay; and the Reaſon of 
it is as plain as that of *n:Spavin of any Kind; for 
it is generated of the fame Kind of Marter or Sub- 
ſtance which nouriſhes the Tendont, or extream 
Parts of the Mu/c/e+ And the Reafon I give for the 
Sickle- houghed Horſe being more liable to Curb, More ſub- 
than a Horſe that ſtands more perpendicular upon ject to 
his Legs, is this; (wiz) when Nature, for I can't Curbs. 
find a better Word to expreſs it by, tho” I muſt own 
it is a Sort of dark and extenſive”Term'; I ſay, when 
Nature finds any Member, or particular Part of the 
Machine weakened or out of Frame, ſhe makes 
Uſe of her utmoſt Efforts to help and ſtrengthen 
the Part that is debiliate, and by ſuch Means 
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as are moſt ſuitable to reſtore it to its priſtine State, 


or to lend a helping Hand in the Performance of 
all the natural, vital, and animal Functions, which 
one Employment or other we undertake; contrary 
to her firſt Intention, requires of us; for, as I have 
faid before, ſo I now again repeat it, (wiz. ) that 
we every Day, nay, every Hour of our Lives, when 
we are upon Buſineſs, ſee both Men and Horſes far 


out of the Road that Nazzre deſigned them for; 
and this, no doubt, is the very Reafon why we 


hear ſo many Complaints of the bad Performances 


of both. But to return to the Curb. To 
I have ſaid, that when any Part of the Body of 


an Animal groans, as it were, or is oppreſſed under 
the Action it performs, Dame Nature is ſo benefi- 


cent and kind, as to ſupply ſuch Part with a greater 


Degree of Nouriſhment, and thereby to enlarge and 


ftrengthen it: And that this is the Caſe we every 
Day may be convinced, beth in the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms; for there is a very gieat 
Analogy between them: I mean this, vis that the 
Muſcles of the Body which we have moſt Occaſion 
to uſe, according to the Employments we follow, 
will grow larger by ſuch Uſe, till we begin to de- 
cline in Years, and that the Parts tend to %%), ot 
become bony; which laſt is the very Cauſe why 
we muſt unavoidably die of Old Age, without any 
Diſeaſe or Accident intervening ; and for this Par. 
ticular Confideration we are beholden to the Saga- 
city and Penetration of that great Naturaliſt, and 
eminent Profeſſor of our Art, the late Herman Buer- 
Baave; this worthy Man, with whom I had the 
Honour as well as Pleaſure to be acquainred, has 
made it appear, that Animali have a greater Num- 
ber of Blood Veſels, when they are brought forth, 
than they ever have afterwards; and that by Length 
of Time thoſe Veſſels, as well as a great many otber 
Parts of the Body, offify and become bony, which 
is the Cauſe of a natural Death. And in my Opi- 
nion, there is great Reaſon to imagine, that ever 

Animal 


Irn 
Animalcule, or, at leaſt, every Fætu perfectly 


ate 
e of formed, has more Cazals and Blood-F:ffels pervious 
wich and open, that it ever afterwards has; for there 
ary 


cannot be * Addition of Parts, but only an 
en 


ave Increaſe and gthening out, as it were for the 
that Finger was a Finger, and the Tae a Tos. when the 
hen Fetus was in Embrys And the longer any Animal 
far lives, the leſs diſtinct and ſeparate are the Parts of 
for; it. This the Gentlemen who are ſkilled in the Aua- 
we tomical Profeſſion can teſtify. And if it be true, as 


is moſt likely, that an Embryo has more ſeparate 
and diſtinct Parts than an Adult or full- aged Perſon, 


y of what Cauſe have we to adore the Great Azpzsy/0; 
der the Supreme Being! and what poor deſpicable Crea- 
eft- tures are we, in Compariſon of Him, when all our 
ater Diſcoveries are as nothing, in Competition with his 
and Omni/cience ! So that the juſtly celebrated Mr. Pops 
very had good Reaſon (in his E/ay on Man) to tell us, 
and that in another World. 

1 eat . | | ; 

the “ Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 

ſion * A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, 

ow, „ Admir'd ſuch Wiſdom in an Earthly Shape, 
de- % And ſhew'd a Neauton as we ſhew an Abe. 

why J fay, the My/clzs or Leaders, as the common 
any People call them, grow firmer and ſtronger by fre- 
ar- quent Uſe; and thoſe that have the greateſt Streſs 
1ga- laid upon them, provided that it be not out of all 
and Reaſon, become. bigger bellied in Proportion to 
ver. thoſe of the reſt of the Body. This is obſervable 
the in People that carry heavy Burdens, Running Foot- 
has men, &c. who have their Mu/cul: Gafterocnemii, 
1m- which give Shape to the Calves of the Legs, much 
rth, larger than thoſe Men who uſe a ſedentary Life. 


And if the Muſcles do this, the Tendons muſt alſo 
do the like, tho? not in ſo. vifible a Degree; and 
for theſe Reaſons a Sickle-houghed Horſe, as we call 
thoſe whoſe Houghs bend in much, or whoſe Shin- 
Boxes below the Hough do not ſtand * 

Wen 
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when the Horſe is upon even Ground; I ſay, for 

theſe Reaſons, there is a greater Streſs upon the 
Tendon that paſſes behind the Crool of the Hough, 

which is the Tendon of the Muſcle. called Gafteroce 
nemius Exteriius, than there is in other Horſes that 
The Phy- ſtand more upright and ſtraight upon their Legs; 
ſical Rea- and for this Reaſon, Nature is obliged to ſtrengthen 
ſon for a the Part by an Addition of Matter, fo that a Kind 
Curb, of hard Excreſſence is formed, which we call a 
Bone Spa- Curb And indeed it is the ſame with relation to 
vin, &c. the Bone Spadin, provided it is not hereditary, but 
accidental; for Nature finding the Points of the 
Houghs over-ftrained, when the Horſe is young, 
and griſtly, ſhe fupplies the ſame with a Sort of Car- 
Ft #ilaginous- Subſtance, in order to ſtiffen them; and 
| 3p while this is forming, the Horſe is apt to halt; but 
WW when it is fixed and indurated, then he. ſhall , 
trot, or gallopy in a Manner, as well as a ſound 
Horſe. Therefore how ridiculouſly abſurd muſt it 
be, for our Farriers to take up the Yeins, as they 
call it, for the Oure or Hindrance of a Bone-Spavin, 
ſeeing the Blood in the Veſſels they tie up and cut 
aſunder has little or nothing to do in the Affair: 
for altho* I muſt own, that all the nutritive Parti- 
cles of the Body are ſecerned or ſeperated from the 
Maſs of Blood, yet taking up the Veins can have 
no good Influence upon Bony Excrefſences of any 
Kind, altho' indeed it may have a bad one; for 
Falſe No- theſe Fellosus generally take up the. Vein, above the 
tions of Swelling, imagining; that the Blood in thoſe Veſſels 
Farriers flows down towards the Hough, whereas it is quite 
about tak- otherwiſe; for as the Arterial Blood flows or circu- 
ing up lates from the Center to the Circumference, that is, 
Veins, from the Heart to the Extremities, ſo, on the con- 
trary, the Venal is conveyed: from the Circumfe- 
rence-to the Center, that is, from the Extremities 
of the Arteries towards the Lungs, and thence to 
the Heart again: For a Vein is no more than the 
Continuation of an Artery; and if the Yeins be tied 


up, and cut above the Tumour or Spavin, it * 
| Conle- 
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conſequently increaſe the ſame, provided theſe Men 
reaſan truly, when they ſay that the Spawvir is fed 
by the Vein. And if I am anſwered, that the Far- 
riers who are more expert and cunning in their 
Profeſſion, not only tie and cut the Veins. above, 
but likewiſe below the Tumour ; I muſt reply, that 

ſuch Practice is ' equally blameable; becauſe the 
Blood will be more obſtructed by ſuch Operation, 
and conſequently the Tumour or Bony Excreſſence 
increaſed as much as poſſible ; neither do they know 
or conſider, that tho? they tie up and cut the Vein: 
in the moſt advantageous Manner they poſſibly 
can, yet there are Ramifications or Branches which 
ſpread themſelves abroad, like the Branches of a 
Tree, and theſe muſt ſupply a Sufficiency of Blood 
to the Parts between the two Ligatures upon the 
Veſſel ; and for this Reaſon the Excreſſence called 
a Bone-Spavin will not-be-cured, or the Progreſs of 
it ſtopped by this Method. | E 
Jam ſenfible it will be hard for me to perſuade 
People that what I ſay is true; for Cuſtom and 
Prepoſſeſſion are very ſtrong in theſe Caſes, inſo- 
much that thoꝰ a Gentleman has not any great Faith 
in curing the Boze-Spavin by taking up the Veint, 
yet I have known, when it has been conſented to 
by ſuch Perſon, his Anſwer was, that it could do 
no Harm, if it did no Good. And I well remem- 
ber, that an Acquaintance'of mine, a Super viſor of 
| the Exci/e, had an excellent Road Mare that was 
lame, and after he had applied to ſeveral Farriers 
for her Cure, he was at laſt told, that her Vein. 
muſt be taken up, for that ſhe was putting out a 
Savin of the bony Sort. He then made ſo free as 
to aſk my Thoughts; for, he ſaid, every Man he 
had enquired of, gave him different Advice; and in 
the Main I happened to differ from them all; for I 
found ſhe had got a Kind of Rheumati/m or Sciatica 
in her Hip, and as to a Spavin there was not the 
leaſt Sign of it; ſo I adviſed him to oil her a little 
with about. Half an Ounce of Oil of Tarpentine, AnOleous 


and 
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and two Ounces of Spirits of Wine camphivatell next, to 
and let her have Reſt at Graſs for a Fortnight at rie 
leaft, by which Means ſhe became found, and in if i 
all Likelihood may never have it again; ſince it un 


is common for Horſes, as well as Men, to be af. of 
flicted with the Sciatica or Rheumatiſm to a great De. as 
gree, for Weeks together, and when they once get tru 
clear of the Fit, (as we term it) have perhaps never WW 'th: 
heard any more of it while they lived: For thek BW for 
Diſtempers, with ſome others called ſalutary Diſ. WW Da 
- tempers, ſeldom or never ' ſeize upon an unſound the 
Body. Therefore the merry and facetious Buri Fo 
Por knew more about Diſtempers in my Opinion, to 
than many who pretend to the Cure of them; fo Wl qu: 
he hits the Nail upon the Head, where he ſays, 4 
As fome Diſeaſes which are Found © Sta 
 Miaways to ſeize upon the Sound, © 2 

| 3 5 5 1g. 

Now had my Friend the Supervi/or ſuffered the to: 
Farrier to take the Thigh Yeins of his Mare up, wo! 
and likewiſe turned her to Graſs, it is very pro- He 
bable he would have had the Credit of curing u his. 
initient Bone Spavin altho? there was no other Ap for: 
pearance of it than in Nubibus : So common is it tha 
for Mankind to attribute Cures to wrong Agent: the 
But as I have often faid before, ſo I have Room ii the 
every Page to inſiſt upon it, that it will never be like 
better with us, while the Care of our Horſes Health run 


Agents 


The Au- 
thor dif- 
ſuades Peo 
ple from 

truſting to 
common 

Farriersor 


is ſubmitted to a Pack of illiterate Farriers, who an 
Ignorant of the Science of Anatomy, as well as ver) 
deficient in Knowledge with relation to the Materit 
Medica, fetting aſide all the other neceſſary Requt 
ſites for re gy. them in the Buſineſs they pretend 
to: And I hope the Reader will pardon the frequent 
Digreſſions 1 now and then run into upon this Ac: 
count ; by reaſon I would willingly perfuade Men, 
I mean thoſe.who have any tolerable Share d 
Learning to truft to their own Reading and Expt 
rience, rather than ſuffer a good ſerviceable Creator 


Cowleeches. , 


IMPROVED. 


to be doctored out of his Life by the common Far- 


riers: And as to thoſe People who cannot read, or 
if they could, are not ab!e to digeſt what they read, 


unleſs it. was penned in Markham's Stile, or that 


of De Gray, and others of the like Stamp; I fay, 
as to theſe Men, T would adviſe them rather to 
truſt to Nature, or what ſome call Providence, 
than employ a common Farrier or Cow-Leech ; 
for I do aſſure them, their Cattle will be in leſs 
Danger, povided they only take proper Care of 
them as to keeping them warm, and giving them 
Food of eaſy Digeftion, with Exerciſe according 
to the Nature of the Caſe; for really I have ſo fre- 
quently ſeen, and ſtill ſee ſuch Practice amongſt 
the common Farriers, c. that I often wonder 
there ſhould be a ſound Horſe in any Gentleman's 
Stable; but Thanks to Strength of Conſtitution : For 
the Hor/e ſeems made on Purpoſe as if he were de- 
ſigned to meet with theſe Plagues on Earth, who 
toſs ſuch Staff down his Throat Day by Day as 
would poiſon even the Devil himſelf, could his 
Head be held up with a Cord, and a Horn put into 
his Mouth as paſſively as the other ſuffers it. There- 
fore all I would defire of my Readers is this, {w:z ) 
that they. would read, and conſider well, before 
they employ any Farrier at all, and by that Means 
they will be able to know the Man which is moſt 
likely to do Service, neither will they ſo fondly 
Tun in with the common Opinion of the Virtues of 
this or that Receipe or Preſcription; but by duly 
weighing all the Circumſtances of the Caſe, be 
enabled not only to diſcover the Diſeaſe, but alſo 
to judge of 'the Farrier's Proceedings. 
The Paſterns behind ſhould have .the like Pro- 
perties with thoſe before, that is, they ſhould be as 
much {tronger in Proportion as the Hind Quarters or 


Thehind= 
Paſterns. 


Buttocks are heavier than the Fore 2uarters or 


Shoulders, ſince nothing is a greater Sign of a 
Horſe's Strength and Goodneſs than his 


Farther 


anding Signs of a 


upright upon his Paſterns, but more eſpecially goodhorſe 


hand : 
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behind: And I have very oſten obſerved, that the 
beſt of Road Horſes ſtand off their Joints behind, 
(as it is called) that is, when you fee a Horſe 
either in a Stall, or hanging at a oor, if his Shin. 
| Bones below the Hoofs inſtead of being perpendi- 
cular, or behind the Hoofs, I ſay, if theſe Bones, 
when the. Horſe ſtands lazily, be before the Hoots, 
he may be ſaid to ſtand off his Joints: And the 
Reaſon I give for this being a Token of Goodneſs 
is, that foraſmuch as the ſtrong Sinews upon the 
Back of his Legs are able to bring the Sbin- Bone 
thus forward when the Horſe: ſtands alone, they 
will be much more able to ſupports Weight upon 
his Back when mounted; and for this Reaſon theſe 
Sort of Horſes are obſerved not to tire ſo ſoon as 
thoſe which hang in Jemmars,. as we may ſay, or 
thoſe which the late Duke of Newea/le calls Qua- 
lity Horſes ; becauſe they riſe and fall, and ſway 
up and down like a Coach, hung in Leathers, by 
. reaſon of the Weakneſs of their Sinews. . 

I muſt own, the laſt Sort of Horſes, I mean, 
thoſe which bend much in the Paſterns, trot gene- 
rally with more Eaſe to the Rider than the other 

Sort that ſtand ſtiff and upright; yet they travel 
with leſs Eaſe to themſelves, and are apt to throw 
Dirt upon the Rider, as well as to interfere or cut, 
and to dwell upon the Greund, (as the Tockies term 
it;) they are alſo apt to over-reach, or hit their 
 Hind-Shoes againſt their Fore-Shoes, and often to 
cũt themſelves in the Heels of the Fore-Feet where- 
by they become uſeleſs for ſome Time together; 
tho' Gravel ſeldom does any Harm, when it enters 
by a Wound upon the upper Part of. the Hoof, 

rovided only common Care be taken to keep the 

ound clean, c. 

I ſhall. now beg Leave to go on, and give my 
Sentiments how and in what Manner we ought to 
proceed, when we would buy a Horſe out of the 
Hands of a Dealer, or other Perſon ſkilled in the 
Buſineſs : and this will not be a very eaſy Taſk [ 

| | | imagine; 
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the imagine; ſeeing every young Fellow pretends to 
und, underſtand, and therefore will boldly deſcribe how 
Lorle a Horſe ſhould be faſhioned: And beſides this, moſt 
bin» ¶ People ſeem ſo bigotted to their own No ions and 
ndi- WI Opinions of Horſes, that I am. far from expecting 
Ines, what I lay down under this Head ſhould have the 
oots, Authority of an A of Parliament, However let 
| the that be as it may, I am determined to tell my 
Ines Mind, and then the Reader may make what Uſe of 


the WW it 


he thinks proper; tho' I have the Vanity to 


Bone: believe that the more Uſe he makes of it, the 
they greater Chance he will have to meet with good 
1pon ll ſerviceable Horſes for any of the Exerciſes I am 
theſe about to mention. Yet before I do this, Icannot 
n as WW omit ſaying ſomething as to the Breed of Horſes 
„ or of this or that Kingdom or Climate; tho? I muſt 
Wa- confets, that the late Duke of Newcaſtle has ſpoken 
ſway as much to the Point as poſlible, therefore I ſhall 
» by I tranſcribe his Words as near as may be: (wiz. 


«6 


ean, Ys 
vc 


ther 0 
rave! 
row 
cut, w 
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The perfe& Shape of a Horſe, as many Authors 
have deſcribed it to us, is ſo very nice, that it 
cannot poſſibly be found, being but a meer C4: 
mera; becauſe they take the Shape of every 
particular Member from Horſes of different 
Kingdoms, and join them together, to make up 


a peifealy well-ſhaped Horſe; ſo that the 


compoſe them as they pleaſe, and frame a Horſe 


only after their own Fancy, and not at all accord- 


ing to Nature. The Barbs are of one Kind of 
Shape, Spaniſh Horſes of another, and Turkiſh 
Horſes differ alſo in their Shapes one from ano- 
ther: The Neapolitan Horſes have alſo one 
Shape; and the Fri-/land and ſtrong-knit Dach 
Horſes differ in Shapes from them all, Yet ne- 
vertheleſs, the Horſes of all theſe Countries are 
perfectly well-ſhaped in their Kinds, according 
to the different Structure of their Bodies. And 
altho* there be alſo different Sizes amongſt all 
theſe various Kinds, yet when I ſee a Horſe, 
can immediately diſcover whether he be a 
Vor. II. | D © Barh, 


0 


Remarks. 
upon the 
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* Bark, Spaniſh, Turk, Neapolitan, or ſtrong Dutch 


& Horſe. Several People have aſked me, which 
% was the beſt and moſt beautiful Horſe in the 
* World? To whom I replied, that until they 


* told me for what Uſe they defigned him, [ 


* could give them no poſitive Anſwer; becauſe 
& moſt Part of the Horſes of all theſe different 
% Kingdoms are good and beautiful in their Sizes, 
„and may be made Uſe of in their Kinds, ac- 
“ cording to the Service which is moſt ſuitable 
« for them.” | 

This is an excellent Account, and difficult to be 
mended ; for, as I have ſaid before, {wiz.) if we 
did not fo frequently put Horſes to perform Things 
which Nature never deſigned them for, we ſhould 


be much better ſerved, with Road Hor/es eſpecially, 


if not with all other Kinds in general. And in my 
Opinion, every Climate produces Horſes which are 
moſt ſuitable for that Climate under which they are 
bred; I mean, moſt ſuitable in this Manner, 2, 
an Engliſb Horſe is better able to bear the Cold of 
the Climate he is bred in, than thoſe we call Fo- 
reign Horſes; and a Scotch Horſe is ſuppoſed more 
hardy in Nature than the Zzg/;þ ; but generally 
they are ſloggiſh and heavy; yet I have moſily 
obſerved, that when we meet with a Scorch Horſe 
about fourteen Hands high, that is well turnt, 
rrots and walks nimbly, and has a pretty good Spirit, 
he for the moſt Part exceeds our Exgliſb Horſe, as 
to Durableneſs in travelling, and keeping his Fleſh; 
yet, as J ſaid before, this Sert is very ſcarce, for! 


can't ſay I have ever ſeen above four or five theſe 


twenty Years, altho' I have been looking out for 
one a great Part of that Time, and now and then 
ſent, as well as gone myſelf, to ſome of the molt 
noted Her/e- Fairs in the North of England: So that 
I fay, it is very hard to meet with a good Scotch 
Horſe, that is nimble and lively; nor can I remem- 
ber to have ſeen any of that Country Horſes with 


over much Spirit, as is common to foreign — 
, or 
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for tho? they may ſometimes have Spirit and Life 
enough, yet they take Correction kindly; ſo that 
the Rider is not in ſo much Danger of his Neck 
upon a Scotch, as 4 Spaniſh, Barb, or other Foreign 

orſe. , 2 ER £ 7 

The Dutch and Flanders Horſes are ſuitable to 
the Soil they are bred upon, as well as the Welſb; 
which latter are generally ſmall in Size, and of a 
fiery Temper, agreeable to that of the- South or 
Antient Britons themſelves. IL 

The Datch Horſe thrives well in Zxg/and, but in Thedutch 
Time degenerates and grows leſs; that is, cur Horſe. 
Black Breed, is not near ſo round, plump, and 
ſtrong as the natural Dutch or Flanders Horſes ; 


and it is obſerved, that the Dutch Hor/e mixed 


with a right Eugliſb Mare produces good Road 
Horſes, and ſtrong enough for any Weight; which 
laſt is a great Article, provided they do but ſtep 
light and nimble; but that Perfection is rare 
among the ſtrong Breed. | | | 
The Arabian Horſe indeed ſhould have had the The Ara. 
Preference, becauſe of all Horſes he may be ſaid bian Horſe 
to be the fineſt. | „ 
The Arabiam moſtly nouriſh them, when Foals, 
with Camel s Milk: So that they are not of the 
Opinion of many in our own Country, who be- 
lieve, that if a Foal was to ſuck an A/, it would 


become Maliſb, becauſe they ſee ſomething like it 


in other Caſes; as, for Inftance, a Drake hatched Why a 
under a Hex will be more apt to tread Hens, than Drake 
any other that was hatched under one of its own ſometimes 
Species; but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe ſuch a treads 
Drake has been more uſed to a Hen when be was Hens. 
young, and therefore he will the ſooner take on 


with her when he grows older, but not becauſe he 


has imbibed any Thing farther of the Hen's Nature 
by heing hatched by her : And thus it would be 
with a Hor/#s Foal, or, in better Zngifh, with a 
Mart's Foal got by a Horſe; for if it were to ſuck 


an 4%, and run the Summer along with ſuch Nurſe, 
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the Foal, whether Horſe or Mare, would not be fo 


much afraid of an 4/5 as the Generality of our 
Horſes are, which boggle ſometimes to that Degree, 
that they are ready to leap out of the Lane when 


we meet an 4/5, or the next of Xin to him: Vet 


in Contradiction to this Doctrine, I have heard it 
aſſerted by ſome Gentlemen that love the Diverſion 
of Cock-fighting, that the Eggs which were hatched 


under Dunghil! Fowls would prove Dunghill Cocks, 
or mere Runaways, tho' ſuch Eggs were out of 
ever ſo good a Hen and Cock, ; neither could I per. 
fuade them out of ſuch Error, notwithſtanding [ 


had bred excellent good Cocks that were hatched by 


Turkies, Geeſe, Dacks, Wc, for in the main, the 
Fowl that keeps the Eggs warm, is no more to the 
Eggs, than the Earth is to a Plant, (wiz. ) the com- 
mon Mother of all; yet tho? ſhe is ſo, ſhe does not 


: loſe any of her Subſtance by nouriſhing ſuch Plant; 
for it has been made appear by planting a Pompion- 


Seed in a Pot with Earth, that tho? the f produced 
a Fruit of fix Pounds Weight, yet the Whole of the 
latter remained the ſame in. Weight as when firſt 
put into ſuch Pot: And I ſhould eſteera Chickens 
hatched in Ovens (as I am told they do at Grand 
Cairo, in Egypt.) as good Cocks as any, provided 
they were well-bred Eggs, as we ſay. But I could 
give many more Reaſons why there is nothing ma- 
terial communicated with the Milk, I mean, as to 
Temper or Diſpefitions, &c. provided my Time would 
allow me; however, I hope theſe are ſufficient to 


induce any Gentleman ſo far, as to let his Foal ſuck + 


a Cart - Mare, if he wants his own for Uſe or Plea- 
ſure: And | am pretty well aſſured, that we ſhould 
have much ſtronger and better Hunters, Gallop: 
pers, Ic. if we took ſuch Foals off their Dans 
the firſt Week they were dropt, and put them to 
ſome other Mare, let her be Blood or no Blood, as 
the Joclies term it, ſo that ſhe be only a good 
Mil:h-Beaft, I ſay, if this were more frequently 


done, and that ſuch Foals went about a Year with 
their 
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their Nurſes, I am ſure we ſhould have a much 
more ſtrong Breed of Gallopping, and conſequently 
of Hunting Hor/es, than we have at preſent; and 
I could eafily ſhow the Folly and wrong Manage- 


ment of ſuffering a good and valuable Mare . to 
have a Foal every Year, unleſs they were taken 


from her, as above, were I at preſent inclined ſo to 
do: But as I do not propoſe to write a particular 
Sytem of Philoſophy, I muſt defiſt from ſuch Inqui- 
ries, and return to the Matter in Hand, (viz ) the 
Account of Horſes of different Countries, and 


particularly of the Arabian Horſe. - 


I have ſaid, that the Arabrans nurſe: up their 
Calis, moſtly with CamePs Milk, and that they are 


no worſe, but better, for ſuch a Method, ſeeing 


we may be pretty ſure, they get ſufficiently by ii; 
becauſe a Camel will certainly give a vaſt Quantity 
of Milk, and they don't value a Camel at above 


51. Engliſh, whereas their Horſes are frequently, 


in their own Country, valued at 1000 or 20001. 
nay, ſome fay more; for the Duke of Newca/ile 


goes as far as 3000]. but, thoſe, no Doubt, belong. 


to great Men, who have an Affluence of Fortune, 


and therefore would refuſe whatever Sum had been 


offered, as I have been credibly told the late Duke 


of Devon ſbire did, for his Horſe called Flyins Chil- 
ders; for he was offered to be weighed with Crowns 
and Half- Crowns by a Milch Gentleman, if my In- 


formation be right: So that it is not really what 
the Horſe is worth in ſuch Caſe, but as the People 


themſelves value them ; for that very often makes 


a high Price. — 5 Epps : 
The Arabs are very careful in their Genealogies, 


of Horſes, even as careful as the European Princes 


are of their ;/lu/trious and more illuſtrious, as well 
as their nt Chriſtian, or what is more abſurd, 
moſi Catholic Pedigrees or Deſcents; for they keep 
the Account with Medals, and when any of their 
Sons come to Man's Eſtate, they pive them two 
Scymeters, with other Arms, and one of theſe Horſes, 
D 3 for 
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| for his Fortune ; and the Horſe from thenceforward 


lies in the next Room to his Maſter; ſo that he is 
under his Maſter's Eye, as we ſay, much more than 
our Ezgliþ Horſes generally are; which is the 
Reaſon why ours perform ſo much worſe than 
theirs; for their Horſes will eaſily travel eighty 
Miles in a Day, and that frequently too, which 
muſt be all owing to the Care in their Breed, as 


foal'd till they become fit for Uſe; for it is very 
probable, that our Breed of Garrons, as the Iriſb 


call their worſt Horfes, are occaſioned from the 


Poorneſs of their Living, when young, for ſour 
Grazing in Summer, and wet Lying, with very 
mean Feeding in Winter, is the moſt common Me- 
thod of our Country Farmers in raiſing their 
Horſes: And while we do thus, as well as want 
Spitit to pay for the Leap of a good S“allion; J 
ſay, while this is the Cafe, we muſt expect to ſee 
more Gee/c than Swars, amongſt our Breed of Horfes: 
Nay, I remember to have heard a very conſiderable 
Farmer often ſay, that if a Yearling-Colt could only 
lie down and riſe, let him be as poor as might be, 
yet it was equally good, if not better, for him, than 
more high or warm Feeding: But I differ from this 
Sentiment, for were the Arabs to do according to 


the Farmer's Direction only a few Years, we ſhould 
nat think it worth our while to take one of their 


Horſes for a Gift, ſo far ſhould. we be from giving 
a thouſand Pounds for the beſt of them. 
The Duke of Neaucaſtie tells us, that he never 
ſaw a true Arabian Horſe, except one, which was a 
Bay, and but of a fmall Size, and adds, that he 
had ſeen many Engliſh Horſes far finer; this Horſe 
was purchaſed from one Maribam, a Merchant, by 
King James the Second, for zool. but never approved 
himſelf a Gallopper, tho? he ran ſeveral Courſes : 
Which may inform us, that there are Arabian 
H;r/es as bad in Nature as thoſe of our own Cli- 
mate, 


well as good Keeping from the Time they are 
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mate, notwithſtanding they are not of ſo dull and 
heavy a Diſpoſition, 1 
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The Barbary Horſe is brought to us moſtly from The Barb. 


the Weſtern Parts of Africa; and in my Opinion, 
the Turk and Barb is pretty much the ſame, - 

The Barb is reckoned a good Szalliar, by reafon 
he is high and mettleſome, and eſteemed to have 
good Wing, as well as good Heels; and many of 
our beſt Engliſh Horſes. are come of Barbary Stal- 
lions; that is, when a good Englih Mare is mixed 
with a Bard, ſhe produces a better Foal than ſhe 
would. do with a Horſe-that was. entirely Englifo - 
So that we cannot with any Propriety ſay, that our 


| beſt Colts are true Exgliſb, when they are bred out 


of a Barb on one Side: But we are apt to over- 
value ourſelves, as well as our Horſes ; 280 nothing 
is more common, than to hear a Perſon called a 
True. bern Engliſhman, whereas, if he would but 
look over a Page or two of Daniel de Fos witty 
Satyr upon our Countrymen, we ſhould be con- 
vinced, that the Pedigree we often lay Claim to, 
would produce a Drummer, as frequently as a Co- 
lone), for his Preteplaſt; and therefore a True- born 
Engliſhman and a True-bred Engliſh Horſe, are much 
the ſame with relation to the Truth, when ſpoken 
of a fine-ſhaped Horfe. But to return to a De- 
ſcription. of the Barbary Horſe. | 

The Barb is a very durable Horſe ; for he is long 


growing old, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion : 
But it is otherwiſe with the ſtrong-knit Dutch and 


Frigſſand Horſe; for theſe are obſerved to grow 
old betimes, and are long before they die, which 
makes them often very troubleſome to their Own- 


ers: But the Vigour and Spirit of the Barb never 


ceaſes till he is dead; he is likewiſe of a gentle and 
docile Temper, nervous, tho' moſtly of too light a 
Shape for our Country; however, if he be but a 
ſtrong Horſe, as ſome of them are, we cannot do 
etter than put our Mares to ſuch a Stallion, pro- 
vided he has no natural Blemiſhes of Moment; and: 
L 
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T have obſerved, that altho” ſuch Srallion be not 
quite a thorough-ſhaped Horſe, yet the Produce 
between him and a good-ſhaped Mare that has 
Room behind, will be very promifing, and perform 
Abundance of Bufineſs with Eaſe ; which, I fancy, 
is what the Reader would chuſe, if he could com- 
paſs ſuch a one. © 

The late Dude of Neæveaffle, whom I muſt often 
mention, was himſelf an excellent Judge of the 
Goodneſs and Shapes of Horſes; for he tells us, 
that the Barbary Hor/e is not ſo fit a Stallion 
for the Managed as for the Running Hor/e ; 
* becauſe he gets long and looſe Horſes.” Now as 
ro his getting long and looſe Horſes, F am of Opi- 
nion, it is no ill Property in a Running Hor/e, pro- 
vided he be as ſtrong as ſome I have ſeen; but it 
may be otherwife with relation to Road Horſes, 
that are not required to move ſo quick and ſpeedy, 
The Duke then goes on to te I us, that the Spaniſh 
Horſe, which in general has a Superfluity of Spirit, 
makes a good Breed for the Manage, when mixed 
with a choice Engl; Mare, or with a well-choſen 
Dutch Mare: But theſe are, in my Thoughts, ſuch 
a Contrariety, that they cannot produce a Breed fit 
for any Thing but the Parade, where they have 
kttle to perform, - befides a Show and airy Action 
for an Hour or two: And therefote I am well con- 
vinced, that our Farmers muſt go to the Price of a 
Guinea a Leap for their Mares; for which Sum 
they may, by fending a few Miles, be fure of hav- 
Ing a good Foal. Yet I muſt own, I never expect 
to ſee the Day that People will give a Guinea for 
getting a Foal, while there are Srallions juſt at their 
own Doors to be had for a Shilling, or ſome ſuch 
trifling Price: So we may as well reſt contented, 
and go along with the Crowd, who fancy, that 
if a Horſe be a Horſe, it is ſufficient. But this 
is a wrong Way of arguing amongſt Mankind; 
fince no Brute Creature upon Earth is of more Ser- 


vice than a Hor/e, either for Var or Commerce - 
| an 
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and for ſuch Reaſons we cannot be too nice and 


careful in raiſing a good Breed fit for either; but 


as to Horſes for Tillage, the Refuſe of the other 
Tribes may do very well; yet inſtead of this Me- 
thod, we are at preſent obliged to pick our Hunters 


and Road Horſes from amongſt a Breed of Cart 


Hor/es ; for two-thirds of the Horſes in England 
are of the Cart Hor/e Strain, notwithſtanding the 
preſent King Lewis XV. of France has been fo 
fond of them of late Years. 5 

I muſt confeſs, it is a very hard Matter to pro- 
cure a true Arabian or Barbary Hor/e, and that 
ſuch Horſes are not within the Reach of every 
Farmer ; yet there are a great many very well bred 
Horſes that cover for a Guinea, as I have before 


| hinted; and although they can't be had in every 


County, yet in Yortfire and the County of Durham 
they are pretty plentiful, as well as here and there 
in other Parts of the Kingdom; and he that will 
not go to the Price of a Guinea, beſides ſending: his 
Mare fifty or ſixty Miles to a good Horſe, in my 
Thoughts, does not deſerve to ride one himſelf : 
And I have often wondered at our general Neglect 


in this Particular; for, upon Obſervation, I cannot 


ſay I have ſeen above one or two Stallions in a Sea- 


ſon in the County of Lancaſter, that were proper to 


go about as ſuch ; but inſtead of large, ſound, well. 
ſhaped and nimble Horfes, we ſhall find in the laſt- 
mentioned County, as well as moſt others, a Parcel 


| of good. for- nothing, ill. ſbaped, clumſy, Hoof. foun- 
| dered Creatures, that do not deſerve the Name of 
a HORSE, led about from Town to Town, to 


fill a whole Country with Fades and Cripples like 
themſelves, or often worſe ; for I can't but ſay, 
by this Way of proceeding for many Years toge- 
ther, are few good Mares to be ſeen, and therefore 
It happens that they are of worſe Shape than the 

Horſe that covers them. | 
If no Horſe could go about as a common Stallion, 
but ſuch as ſhould be properly certified for by able 
and 
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The Au- and honeſt Judges in Horſes, or that the Farmer; 

thor's Ad- would give a Guinea each Mare, to have them 

vice to ſerved well; 1 fay, if either of theſe were done, 

Farmers we ſhould ſoon ſee our ugly, crooked, garronly Breed 

who breed contracted into 12 Compaſs, and a beautiful 

Horſes. Race of Horſes ſpring up in its Stead, that might 
be ſerviceable either for Var or Commerce, as I have 
juſt now hinted; and theſe the Reader will ſay, 
are no bad Qualifications in a Horſe, 

I muſt own, tho? the Eaftern Princes take ſuch 
Care of their Breed of Horſes, yet their Number 
is but ſmall; conſidering the Extent of their Do- 
minions, and therefore this Kind of Horſes ſeldom 
falls into the Hands of the meaner Sort of People, 
even in their own Country, where ſuch Deficiency 
is {ſupplied by the Help of Camels and Dromedaries, 
as they are called; neither could the Horſes, if 
there were a great Number, be able to maintain 
the Commerce for ſo many hundred Miles, thro? 
De/arts, and over large Tracts of Burning Sand: 
where there 1s little Food for their Support, more 
than what is carried along with them : And herein 
we may plainly ſee the Ozm:i/cience of the Great 
Creator, who out of his abundant Wiſdom, has 
ſo created the Camel and Dromedary, that he is able 
not only to carry great Burdens, but alſo to faſt 
fourteen Days without Water, and yet keep in 
Health and Strength all their Journey, in that ter- 
1ible hot Climate. | | | | 

In the Je of Man, and many Places in Scotland, 
we find a ſmall Breed of Horſes, properly adapted 
to the Soil, as well as to climb up the Sides of 
Mountains, c. This laſt is the Reaſon why they 
are ſo well coupled, or ſtrong in the Couplings, 
(as we call it,) and nimble-footed withal. 
Notwitbſtanding what has heen ſaid before, ] 

rake it to be next to an Impoſſibility to find a Horſe ' 
exactly ſhaped according to the Deſcription of Au- 
thors; for it is as natural for ſome Horſes to be of 
a thin and ſlender Make, as it it is for * | 
; 5 thic 
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thick and ſtrong ; ſo that we deſcribe a Beautiful 
Herſe, as a Painter would draw a Beautiful Woman, 


(viz ) cull and pick out the particular Perfections 
we obſerve thro* the whole Species, and then put 
them together. . > ch 60128 

Let us only confider with relation to Dogs - Is 
not a Hound or Bull- Dog as handſome and beautiful 
in their Kind as a Grey- Hound? And may not a Mule 
be as excellent. in his Way as a Hor/e, if it were 
only the Faſhion to uſe them in Coaches here, as 
it is in ſome of the more Southern Countries, more 
particularly in King Carolus's Dominions, where 
there are ſome exceeding handſame ones, that will 
indure great Fatigue and Labour: So that, as I 
have ſaid, we mutt take the Head and Neck of one, 


the Shoulders of another, the Quarter, &c. of a 


third, and by this Means deſcribe a well-turned 
Horſe; therefore the nearer any Horſe comes to 
our Deſcription, the more handſome and gentecl 
will he appear under the Rider. | 

Laſtly, There is ſomething ſo beautiful in a fine 
Horſe, that we, nay, even the moſt inſenſible 
poi muſt be delighted with him; and if a 
Colt be himſelf genteel, and of good Lineage, 
he will, even before he is three Years old, diſcover 
fomething of his Spirit and Temper, and his Ac- 
tions will at that Time ſhew what Expectations we 
may have of his future Performances, when he. 


comes to be broken or regulated by t. 


I think I have ſomewhere faid that the Ears of 
a Horſe are ſtrictly to be regarded, as well as the 
Eyes, and I muſt. now again repeat it; for if a 


Horſe be mettleſome and courageous, his Eyes will 
be lively and piercing, yet compoſed withal, and. 
his Ear will be quick and attentive, and in a Man- 


ner ready upon every Emotion of his Mind : For, 
as that great Naturaliſt Pliay the Elder, (who was 
ſo much in Favozr with Ye/pafar and his eldeſt 
Son Titus, ) expreſſes it, © The Intention of a Horſe 
n as well be known by the Motion and pointing 
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& of his Ears, as the Inclinations of a Dog by the 
% Motions of bis Tail.” And altho? this Author has 
many ridiculous and falſe Things in his Natura! 
Hiſtory which was occaſtoned by his truſting too 
much to the Relations of other People, yet in the 
Quotation I have made from him he has obſerved 
very juſtly and truly : For if a Horſe do not move' 
His Zyes and Ears briſkly, it is a ſhrewd Sign he is 

a dull, heavy, ill-natured Beaft, and that he is 
only fit for the Plaugh and Cart, ſeeing he will be 
of ſo dull a Diſpoſition, that he will often require 
to be rouſed out of his Lethargy; with a two-handed 
Whip: But a Horſe of Merth will prick up his 
Ears, and paw with his Fore-Feet, as it is beauti- 
fully expreſſed in Virgil; and in my Opinion, he 
had good Reaſon on his Side, who placed a Hor/e 
in Armour as one of the three moſt beautiful Things 
in Nature. EIT es 

Before I entirely quit the Subject, I muſt repeat 
what I have ſomewhere or other ſeen mentioned 
relating to a beautiful Horſe ; for I think the De- 
ſcription a very fine one; for it is, to the beſt of 
my Remembrance, 55 5 

* The Eye of a beautiful Herſe is piercing, fixed, 
% and as it were unmoveable from the Object it 
fixes upon; it is alſo full, and well formed: He 
* has a majeſtic Awfulneſs in his whole Counte- 
% nance, which is nevertheleſs tempered with Se- 
* renity and Gentleneſs, and all the other Marks of 
true Courage His whole Action agrees with his 
Temper; he is fierce and gentle according as 
this or that Affection moves him, or as he is pro- 
„ voked or applauded: His very Aaſcles appear at 
every Motion not ſoft and flabby, but firm and 
*© diftint: His Veins, like ſo many Rivulets, run 
in an infinite Number of Meanders: His Limbs 
are clean, nervous, durable, and ready on every 
Call; and of all Creatures he ſeems to approach 
** neareſt to Man, both for Beauty, Majeſty and 

; | be. > 0 | +6 Saga- 
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| Horſe, otherwiſe he could not have expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſo properly. I'muſt now proceed to give the 
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| IMPROVED. 
ee Sapacity ; and his Services are likewiſe the molt | 
« noble and excellent.” - I 3 
This is what I remember of it; and I think it 
js done by a Perſon who had a good Notion of a 


Reader my Directions how he may manage, in or- 
der to avoid being cheated by the Dealers in Horſes; 
tho? I will not pretend to teach him farther, (wiz } 
how he may bite the Biter, notwithſtanding the old 
Maxim of : Fallere Fallentem non eff Fraus : Which 
] believe is often too far ſtrained, by People not 
over-ſkilled in caſuiſtical Reaſoning, * 3 


CHAPF.. IK | 
Directions how 10 chuſe a good Horſe. 


Firſt, HEN you want a good Horſe, I The Man- 
ſcarce think any one of the Dealers ner how a 
ſo honeſt, as to be truſted with the Secret; for they Chapman 
will pretend, one and all, that they can fit you to ought to 
a Tittle with ſuch a Horſe ; but if the Reader will proceed, 
take my Advice, I would have him truſt his own in order to 
Judgment and Obſervation : And altho' he may ob- avoid be- 
jeR, that he has no Judgment in Horſes; yet ſuch ing cheat- 


Objection is ridiculous: For his Eyes are his Guide, ed by the 


according to the Directions I am going to lay down; Dealers 
and I am ſure he had better truſt his own Eyes, in Horſes. 
than the Dealer's Warranty of Averment, which is 
a Thing of Courſe, and therefore ſeldom expected 
to be religiouſly fulfilled. 
I have faid, that when you want to buy a Horſe + 
from any Perſon that makes a Practice of ſelling, , 
you ſhould keep it to yourſelf, and then perhaps, 
you may chance to get a View of the Horſes with- 
out the Dealer's having firſt put them upon their 


Mettle, or fired them, as it is called; for the !aſt of 


theſe they will do, if poſſible, unleſs the Horſe 
happens 
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happens to ſet his Tall naturally, which few do, or 
that he has been cut, in order to make bim carry 
it up:higher ; I ſay, the firſt Thing you are to do, 
is to keep the Dealer and his Emiaries out of the 
Stable: Yet this will ſcarcely .be done, if they 
know you want to take a View of the Horſes; 
however, you muſt do your Endeavours to. keep 
them out of the Stable, or they will certainly play 
you ſome Trick. 15 . 
It may be ſaid by ſome, that there is nothing in 
this Caution, for it is eaſily diſcovered; therefore 
Allowances may be made for it: And others | have 
heard ſay; that they would rather that the Horſe 
they are about buying was fired than not; but 
theſe laſt were themſelves Dealer, in Horſes, ſo 
perhaps they might chuſe to ſee the Creature in as 
high Perfection as they could afterwards make 
him; yet for any Perſon elſe, that does not under- 
ſtand a Horſe very well, it is apt to make him 
think better of him than he deſerves; for really 


we are of late fo exceeding fond of fine cocked up 
Tails, that a Turk or ebe muſt believe we ride 
upon that Part of the Horſe, rather than the Back- 
And indeed, ſo far does Faſhion prevail, that a 
Man of Judgment in Hoi ſes may be led out of a 
proper Way of thinking with relation to other 
Particulars, when he ſees a fine Tail ſet up on End, 
inſomuch that he can ſcarce get his Eyes off it, to 
obſerve whether the Horſe moves well, or other- 
wiſe; and for this Reaſon the Chapman ſhould look 
upon a Horſe's Carriage and Behaviour, . excluſive 
of the Tail, otherwife he may be caught with Show 
and Appearance only, as many Mea are that re- 
pent too late. | 4 
Secondly, I would have the Chapman to obſerve 
the Colour of the Horſe, whether it be according 
to what I have hinted before, and take Notice how 
he behaves in his Stall, when he is made to turn 
himſelf from one Side of it to the other, by the 
Motion of your Whip; and if he does this kindly 
| oY 
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and temperately, and toſs up his Tail as ſoon as he 
has turned himſelf, it is a good Sign that he will 
indure the Spurs, as the Dealers term it, that is, 
he will not be impatient at them, ſo as to jump 


* 


from under 20 when you have a Mind to make 


him move forwards, but will quietly . and with 


Good Nature abide them, and yet have Sufficiency 
of Spirit beſides: On the Contrary, if he will not 
turn quietly and patiently, but inſtead thereof whiſk 
about haſtily and knock his Huggons againſt the 
Side of the Stall, and look wild with his Eyes, &c. 
and thruſt himſelf all on a Heap, as it were; I ſay 
theſe are ominous Signs of his Il]-nature, or, at 
leaſt, that he has been trained up or broke by a 
bad Hand, 3 ; | 2 

_ Thirdly, Obſerve how he ſtands in his Stall; for 
he ſhould ſtand pretty wide behind, and near be- 
fore and the more the Pavement under him is upon 
the Declivity, ſa much the more ſhould his Hinder- 
Feet be aſunder, otherwiſe it is a Sign he will in- 
terfere or cut: And altho' the Reader may tell me, 
that he can eaſily ſee whether a Horſe cuts or no, 
without theſe Admonitions ; yet I muſt tell him, 
that many People are miſtaken; for the Fockzes or 
Dealers in Horſes being like other Traders in gene- 
ral, (viz ] willing to ſkew their Goods to the beſt 


Advantage, they will not, if they be wiſe, ſhew - 


you a Horſe that cuts, till that Blemiſh be covered 
with Hair, which will the ſooneſt be performed in 
Summer-Time, when the Horſe has been a while at 
Reſt and Graſs ; And I can aſſure the Reader, I 
have ſeen. many Horſes in the Hands of Dealers 
that would cut moſt intolerably, provided they were 


in Uſe, although their Legs have been as clean and 


free from any Signs of it as poſſible, by the Uſe of 
a little Greafe, or Train-Oil, as it is called, and 
letting them reſt a convenient Time: So that I ſay, 
we ſhould obſerve how he ſtands in his Stall, as 
well as whether he moves juſtly and truly upon the 


| Show when mounted. Farthermore, we may very 


well 
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well judge of the Soundneſs of a Horſe's Feet as he 


ſands in his Stall, nay, perhaps better there, than 


out of Doors when he is performing a Sort of forced 


Exerciſe by Dint of Spurring ; for if you order the 


Straw to be taken from under his fore Feet, and 


let him ſtand upon the Pavement four or five Mi- 
nutes, you will then form a juſt and ſure Prognoſtic 


of the Soundneſs of his Heft; becauſe when he is 
thus at Liberty to a& for himſelf, he will, if his 
Feet be beaten or tender, keep ſhifting and chang- 


ing continually, by which Means his Litter will lie 


moſtly behind him, and the more he changes the 


worſe Condition are his Hof, in. 


I have ſeveral Times obſerved Horfes ſhift and 
change their fore Feet often, as they were ſtanding 


in the Stall, or at a Door, and notwithſtanding 


that, their Hoof5 have appeared rough, flaltiſp, open- 
| heeled and ſound: This I imagine is what the Far. 
riers call Cheft-foundered; tho* the Term is a very 
dark one, as I have obſerved in my fir Volume 
on this Subject; and as far as I have taken Notice, 
thoſe Horſes that are thick-ſhouldered, or laden 
with Fleſh upon their Fore Quarters, are moſt ſub- 
jet to be lame of their fore Feet, and yet their 


Hoof ſhall appear good and durable, 


I hope I need not tell the Reader, that few'or no 


Horſes are Hoof-foundered behind; yet the Reaſon 
of this is not, perhaps, quite ſo eaſy to aſſign; 
altho' a great deal of the Cauſe may depend upon 
the Horſe's being obliged to bear more upon the 
Heels of the fore Feet than the Hinder. 


Fourthly, If he ſtands firm and well in his Stall 
with his fore Feet upon the Pavement, as I have 


mentioned, and that he has otherwiſe performed 


as I have in ſome former Pages deſeribed, you may 


venture up into the Stall to handle him; and gene- 


rally the firſt Place one is apt to lay the Hand upon, 


Is the Shoulder, or that Part of the Back- Bone that 
is immediately before the Saddle, not only to gueſs 


at the Size of the Horſe, but alſo try if he be 


thin 


Mr n Vin 
thin in that Part, which if he is, it is a good Sign 


of his going well upon his Legs, provided his Breaſt 


be every Way anſwerable; but if that be full and 
large, it will throw his fore Thighs (as they are 
called) fo far aſunder, that he cannot get over ſtony 
Roads with any Eaſe to himſelf, or Safety to the 
Rider, unleſs he takes a great deal of Time for it; 
ſo that it is as neceſſary a Horſe ſhould be hun- 


breafted as thin-fhouldered; 1 ſpeak with reſpect to 
thoſe Horſes which are required to move quick 


and nimble; but as to Coach or Cart. Horſes, they 


are out of the Queſtion, ſeeing there is a flower 
Motion, which may diſpenſe, nay, rather which 


may require a thicker Shoulder and fuller Breaſt, 


Fifthly, When you have viewed his Quarters, 


Back, Shoulders, e. for you begin at the Tail- 
Part as he ſtands in his Stall; I ſay, when you 
have made your Remarks upon theſe Parts, you 
may proceed to examine his Thropple and Faws- 
Bones; the firſt of theſe ſhould be loofe and free 
from the fleſhy Parts of the Neck, and the other 
ſhou!d be open and wide; neither ſhould there be 
any conſiderable Quantity of large Kernels, or tume- 
fed Glands between his Ear-Roots and Thropple ; for 
if there are, it is a Sign tlie Horſe has taken Cold; 
and although he may not ſhew it by coughing at 
preſent, yet he is ſtill in Danger of running at the 
Noſe, or Inflammations' of the Eyes, while 
thoſe Glands or Kernels keep ſwelled ; however, if 
there is not much of this Complaint, it may be 
remedied by the Method I have formerly laid down, 
vi.) warm Covering, and good brufhing over the 
Swellings; for by ſuch Means, together with Pa- 
tience and Length'of Time, there is no Fear but 
the Swellings will ſubfide and diſperſe; yet as the 
Humours or Juices contained in the Glands are far 
removed, 'as we may ſay, from the Verge of Cir- 
culation, for this Reaſon we ought to give ſufficient 
Time to perfe& the Cure, ſeeing the natural Heat 
is deficient, or at leaſt it is not ſo ſtrong in the 

| | Glauds, 
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Glands, as it is in other Parts of the Animal Body, 
which will di/der/e or elſe /xfpurate in a very few 
en 
I am ſo ſenſible of the Reaſonableneſs of hand- 
ling a Horſe all over in the Stall, that I durſt ven- 
ture to buy one there, without ſeeing him out, 
provided ſuch: Stall was only large and lightſome; 
nay, I have bought a Horſe in this Manner, with- 
out ſeeing farther, or even having any Account or 
Recommendation of him at all, and given above 
251. for him; but I would not adviſe every Body 
to do the ſame; nor indeed, would I have been ſo 
eaſily ſatisfied myſelf, only 1 was dealing with a 
. Nobleman, therefore choſe rather to be genteel than 
impertinent ; however, the Horſe performed accord- 
ing to my judgment of him when in his Szal/, ſo 
my End was anſwered. 3 | 
_ Sixthly and /aftly, You muſt examine the Limbs 
of a Horſe with your Hand, downwards from the 
- Knees and Houghs. eſpecially ; as firfl, you feel whe- 

ther he has any Lumps or callous Subſtances upon 
his Knees which ariſe from his often ſtumbling; 
for by the Finger he will eaſily diſtinguiſh. whe- 
ther he be an old Offender in that Way; where- 
as when he is upon the Shaw, and out of Doors, you 
do not ſo ſoon perceive it, by reaſun the Hair may 
be come on afreſh ; for ſo ſure as the Horſe has a 
Blemiſh, ſo ſurely will the Dealer do his Endeavour 
to keep it out of your Sight, unleſs you be uncom- 
monly fortunate, and meet with more honeſt Men 
than I have done; then indeed they may tell you 
of it; but I imagine, if they do, that it will be 
told ich ſuch a Stile as rather makes for, than 
againſt the Horſe ; therefore it is my ſincere Opi- 
nion, that 7ruth is not the Thing they aim at; but 
on the Contrary, Falſhood and Deceit are the del 
they worſhip ; for if you tell them of ſuch or ſuch 
a real Blemiſh or Impediment in the Horſe, they 
are not unprepared with an Anſwer, but ſwear it 
off; inſomuch that I have heard ſome of * — 

| one 
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0ay, honeft among them affirm a Spavin to be only a 


and really tho* a Man be well able to judge of a 


to one but the Dealer will perſuade him that he 
has neither Eyes nor Fingers. 


Shank Bones whether there be any of the bony Ex- 
creſcences called Sp/ints.or Splezta; for if the Horſe 
has a hairy Leg, we cannot ſo well diſcover them 
with our naked Eye, though our Finger will do it 


without one or more ſmall ones, yet if they be 
inclinable to grow large, they may in Time make 
the Horſe. lame: However, for my Part, I ſhould 
never refuſe a Horſe ſor having a few ſmall Sp/ezts 
upon the Shark-Bozes, provided he was otherwiſe 
a likely and faſhionable Beaſt, ſeeing they ſeldom 


| old, and few Colts are without more or leſs, eſpe- 
cially if they have run in large and hilly Paſtures; 
for Natare in this Caſe acts in the ſame Way as I 
have deſcribed under the Title of a Bone-Spavin, 
that is, when ſhe finds the Bone too weak and feeble 
to withſtand the Weight and Streſs it is put to, 
| which is often the Caſe when a Colt happens to he 
n under-limbed; I ſay, when the Baze in this Man · 
ver is too weak to ſupport the Horſe's Carcaſe, as 
t be runs from Hill to Hill, but more eſpecially 
1 down Hill, then Nature lends her helping Hand, 
and ſends a more plentiful Supply of Nourithment 


to the Shank- Bones, the Superabundance of which 


1 

ö 

ls caſt out upon their Outſides in a Kind of Laminæ, 

f not improperly called Splents ; for they ſerve ta 
ſtrengthen 


I ſay, we ought to examine the Limbs very well, 
and feel with our Finger and Thumb all along the 


immediately. 5 Fa. hy 
If there be large Splents, they may truly be 
called Blemiſhes; for altho? few young Horſes are 


Increaſe or grow bigger after the Horſe is ſix Years 
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Double- Joint, and a Ring- Bone to be no more than Obſervati- 
a ſight Hurt with the Horſe's Fetters, which, they on on the 
would inſiſt, ſhould diſappear in a Week's Time; Dealers 


Proteſtati- 


Horſe, yet he muſt be: very much reſolved within ons, 
himſelf to truſt his own. Eyes, otherwiſe it is forty 


A mecha- 
nical Ac- 
count of 
the For- 
mation of 
Splents 
and Off- 
lets, &c. 
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ſtrengthen the Bones, by the ſame Rule and Med 
of Mechani/m as thoſe thin Pieces of Wood which 
go under the Name of Splents, uſed in ſome Chirur. 
gical Operation, as FraQtures of the Bones, &c. 

Aſter you have examined for Splents, you try to 
find out his Find Gall; and if he has any large 
ones, it is a Sign he has been much in Uſe, or that 
his Sine ws have been overſtretched and ſtrained, 
either upon the Road, or by ſome other-more violent 


Exerciſe; for altho* Wind Galls may come upon a 


Horſe's Legs at Graſs, yet ſtill 1 infiſt upon it, that 
they are produced from over-ftretched Sinewe, by 
which Means the outward Coat of the Texdor, that 
happens to be over-ftrained, is puffed up into a 
Windy Tumor r ; yet beſides Wind, there is always 
a Quantity of browniſh gelatinous Matter contained 
in theſe Cy/tes, or little Bags, which is of the ſame 
Nature with that whereby the Tendons are nouriſh. 
ed, on'y it is turned browner by ſtagnating in the 
little Bag; and of the ſame Sort is what the Far- 
riers term a Bog-Spavin, or ſometimes a Blocd- 
Spavin; altho? theſe ignorant Fellows will pretend 


to cure it by taking up the Veins, (as 1 have hinted 


in ſe me of the foregoing Pages becauſe, ſay they, 
it is fed by a Vein; yet how that feeding is per- 
formed, is a Myſtery they cannot unriddle. | 


If theſe Fellows, I mean the common Farsi, 


had but a true Notion of Anatomy, and only a 
Smattering in Mechanicks, they would eaſily per- 
ceive that the Yeins have not any Thing to do in 
the Caſe of Spavint, Find-Galls, and other Tu- 
mours of like Nature; for it is not the Vein, that 
are ftrained or over-ſtretched, but the Tendons, as 
I heve ſaid above, which is the Reafon of ſuch 
Swellings; moreover, a Pein is ſeldom or never (0 
ſtretched as to form what we call a warice/e Tumour; 
altho* the Farrier's Dictionary, publiſhed by N. B. 
in the Year 1726, makes mention of the Word 
Jariſſe, which he explains to be a Swelling on 
the Infide of the Ham, where there is a _ a 

got 


far out of their Aim in | 
were to cut into the very Cyſfes, (a Bag which con- 


_— 7-87 
little diſtant from the Curb; and ſays, that it pro- 


ceeds from the degorging, tho? I ſuppoſe he means 


the diſgorging of the great Vein, in the Part I have 
mentioned: yet as to a Varix, or Dilatation of a 
Vin, it moſtly proceeds from an Obſtruftion of the 


Circulation of the Blood in thoſe Veſſels, as too 


great Preſſure, by Bandage, or the like: And this 
is very obſervable in Women with Child; for 


when the Burden happens to lie low, the Iliac Veſſels 
are preſſed, and the Return of the Blood in ſome 


Meaſure impeded, which occaſions the Yeins in the 
lower Limbs to puff up into little Tumours; but 
when the Cauſe is: removed, that is, when the 


Wiman is delivered, the Blood flows on more 
eaſily, and the Tumours for the moſt Part ſubſide, 


till they are again brought on by the ſame Cauſe 


as at firſt, This is a true and intelligible Account 


of a varice/e Sawelling, ſuch as the F arriers would 


pretend conſtitutes a Bog- Spavin, altho' they are 
fach Pretence ; for if they 


tains the Matter that occaſions the Tumour) they 
would find, that inſtead of Blood, there would 
iſſue out a browniſh gelatinous Liquid or Humour, 


Which veiy often in young Horſes has a Paſſage 
quite thro? the Joint to the Outſide of the Hough, 
ſo that when you preſs with your Fingers pretty 
hard upon the Swelling on the Inſide, you will 
find, if there be any Tumour like a Wind Gall 
upon the Outſide of the Hough, that ſuch Tumour 


will puff up and become harder, according to the 
Preſſure you make, as aforeſaid ; and theſe Sort of 
Spavins, if they muſt be called by that Name, are 
the moſt difficultly cured ; foraſmuch as all Tu- 


mouts, conſiſting of Cy/tes, or Bags of Matter, 


are more tedious than others, becauſe the Lodg- 


ment of ſuch Matter may have done Harm to the 


Bones, as well as deſtroyed the mebranous Parts 
which contain it, Now to return. | 
. . : I 
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Malenders I have ſaid that the Chapman ought to examine 
| with his Hand, for Splents, Wind-Galls, &c. but, | 
believe, I may have forgot to caution him about 
the Malenders, which are a Sort of Chops or Chinks 
behind the Knees, about the Bending of the Leys, 
in the Place where the Back-S:ineww joins the Knee; 
theſe may be felt very readily with one's Finger, 
tho' the Eye may miſs ſeeing them upon a Show of 
the Horſe, for the Scabs lie under the Hair, and, 
if that be longiſh, it ſkreens them from our Obſer. 
vation; yet, I muſt own, I would not refuſe 3 
Horſe on Account of the Malenders, provided they 
were not very inveterate, as ſometimes they are, 
inſomuch that they contract the main Sinew, and 
occaſion ſtumbling, c. 

From the Malenders, or, at leaſt, from the Place 
where the Malenders are ſituate, you proceed down- 
wards along the Shank-Bones and Sinew, in Pur- 

ſuit of what I have mentioned, and end your En- 
quiry about the Coronet, or that Part where the 
Fleſh joins the Hoof, round which you muſt feel for 
the Ring- Bone and Zuitter-Bone, The firſt of theſe, 
I ſuppoſe, I need not deſcribe, for it is a Thing 
almoſt every Body is acquainted with, being often 
produced from Accidents ; as from the Horſe's be- 
ing obliged to carry Fetters with Iron Locks, or run- 
ning with a Clog at his Feet, and the like; where- 
by a Flux of Humours is brought on, and, in Time, 
a bony Excreſcence is formed, which ſometimes 
runs quite round the Top of the Hoof, from whence 
it has its Name, wiz. Ring-Bone; yet I muſt con- 
feſs, that theſe bony Excrefcences are ſometimes 
| hereditary, either from the Sire or Dam; that is, if 
a Stailion has a Ring Bone from his Sire or Dan, 
he may be apt to get Colts that will have the like; 
and fo it is with relation to Spawins, &fc, as well 
as Blindneſs, | mean, when the Thiog is hereditary. 
For if a Szallion is blind, and fuch Impediment 
proceeds from his Fore-Fathers, he will, in all 
Appearance, get many Colts that, upon hard Uſage, | 
| may 
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IMPROVED. | 
may loſe their Eyes; theſe Things I have often 


* obſerved to happen. But if the Ailment be acciden- 


tal, then the Caſe is otherwiſe, tho“ many People 
are wanting in their Judgment of natural and acci- 
dental Blemiſhes, notwithſtanding ſuch Diſtinction 
is abſolutely neceſſary, with reſpe& to our breeding 
ſound Cattle. 


The Qsitter- Bone is moſtly produced from Gravel The Quite 
that has entered by ſome of the Nail-Holes, and ter-Bone. 


ſo wrought its Way upwards to the Coronet, in the 
fame Way as an Ear of Barley. will run up along the 
Arm, in the Manner we ſee Boys. play Tricks with 
it; for, as I have ſhewed in my firſt Volume, the 
Hoof of a Horſe is of ſuch a Make and Diſpoſition, 
that the Gravel, when once got into it, under the 
Shoe, will work on towards the Coronet, by the 
Motion of the Parts in travelling ; and if Care, 
nay, timely Care, be not taken, it works up to the 
top of the Hoof, and occaſions a Quitter- Bone, the 
Cure of which I ſhall hereafter particularize more 
fully than I hae heretofore done. | 

When you have your Hand ſo low as the Pa- 
fern, in order to diſcover Ring-Bones, or the Re- 
mains of Quitter-Bones, you may as well proceed a 
little lower, and feel all around the horny Part of 
the Hoof, whereby you will know whether it be 
ſmooth. and even, or otherwiſe, in Wreathes or 
Wrinkles; which laſt is a Sign of a hot and brittle 
Hoof, as I have before hinted : Yet I muſt own, 
that it is beſt to view the Hoofs out of the Stable, 
by reaſon, if he is bedded up high, it will be diffi- 
cult to paſs the Hand ſo low as neceſſary, How- 
ever, let us do what we can both within and without 


Doors, we ſhall find we have our Match to deal with; 


for the Dealers are as much upon the Catch one Way, 
as we are ſolicitous of preventing them the other, 
therefore Apo/oli Ioguebantur is a Piece of exceeding 
good Advice, if rendered into Engliſh the ſame Way 
the Country Curate did it, when he paſſed his Ex- 


amination before the B:/op of his Diocęſe, in order 
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We have now examined the Horſe in his Sal, 
let us therefore view him in his Actions, or out of 
Doors; and herein you are alſo to truſt to your own 
Eyes and Judgment, not the Boy's, nor his Maſter's 
"fluent Recommendation, for that's of Courſe, as J 
have ſaid ; and ſo ſurely as they begin to praiſe a 
Horſe to a Degree, ſo ſurely do they deſign to part 


with that very Horſe firſt of any in the Stable; but 


your Buſineſs is a gaick Eye and /ound Judgment, 
or it is forty to one you meet with a bad ſtumbling 
Horſe, that cannot perform his Journey without 
endangering your own Neck. 


3 


I had like to have forgot one material Point, 
which is this, (viz. ) we may often be wrong ſerved 
in chuſing a Horſe that is a goed Lier, or ſuch a one 
as lays himſelf down often; for this Sort is moſtly 
forced to it by the Weakneſs of his Heels, or Ten- 
derneſs of his Hoef5; yet I don't deny but that 
there is a great Difference in Horſes, with relation 
to their being good or bad Liers, therefore what! 


"ſpeak it for is, that you may not take it as any very 


great Recommendation of the Horſe, when the 
Dealer tells you, as one of his Perfections, that he's 
an excellent Lier, as they term it, till you are abſo- 


lutely ſure that ſuch lying down does not proceed 


from the common Impediments affecting the Hoof : 


Neither is your judgment of this Matter to be pro- 
nounced all at once, or haſtily ; for I have often 


been ſurpriſed to fee the Hoofs appear black, firm, 
and zough, as well as of excellent Shape, and ſuch 


as would carry Shoes as long as other Horſes; I 


ſay, I have often been ſurpriſed that ſuch Horſes 


| ſhould be as lame as Dogs upon hard uneven Roads; 
and theſe Sort of Hees you will be moſt liable to be 
"Cheated with, for the Eye, nor Hand, cannot diſ- 


cover any Imperfection in them, eſpecially if an 
experienced Rider be upon the Back of the Beaſt 
when he's ſhewn ; for Spur him, and hold him, 1s 
the Word; and, as the Dealers have the Grounds 
about their Stables made ſmooth and * 5 

: oi ſes 


IMPROVED. 
Yorſes will not complain till you come to ride them 
in Roads for which their Hoofs are not made; 
therefore theſe are not the Horſes you ſhould Thuſe 
for a Road, ſeeing you ought firſt to chuſe a Road 
for them, that is if you intend to ride with Safety. 


When the Hor/e you would buy is coming out of 
his Stall, mark every Look and Action of him, that 


is, whether he ſteps boldly, and takes up his Fore- 
Feet pretty high to get nimbly over his Litter: He 
ſhould do this Action quick, though not ina Hurry; 
and look bold, yet compoſed ; but you muſt always 
take this Advice along with you, [wiz.) That you 
are going to fee a Horſe in greater Perfection than 
you wwill find him on the Road afterwards ; for thoſe 
long necked Spurs in Uſe with the Fraternity, are 
the conſtant Dread of theſe poor Creatures, inſo- 
much that the Fear of them, at once makes all the 


Flanders Mettle vaniſh, and fills up ſuch Vacancy 


with what is erroneouſly ſtyled Lif? and Air, for tis 
a Sort of Forced-Meat, ſuch as they give him al- 
moſt every Day of this Life, whether any Body or 
no Body deſire to fee him out of the Stable; and 


this, forſooth, is to make him a better Horſe for | 


Buſineſs, as they will inſinuate; but it is ſo far from 


it, that unleſs a Horſe will do his Buſineſs of him- 


ſelf, that is, unleſs he will wall, trot, and gallep 


handſomely, and in a Line, without ſpurring, he is 


not fit for a Read- Horſe ; nay, he ſhould do all his 


Exerciſe handſomely, with the Bridle Reins looſe 


upon his Neck, and without Spur, Heel, or Whip, 
and then you may expect ſomething good from him 


hereafter, But you ſhould ſet your own Servant up- 


on his Back, rather than the Dealer's Boy, for they 
cannot keep their Spurs out of their Sides; and tho? 
they have not any Spurs on at the Time you ſee the 
Horſe upon a Sh, yet he is fo uſed to them, that 
he expects the Roauel, tho? it be only the Heel that 
touches his Side; ſo Spurs, or no Spurs, he will re- 


member the Motion of the Heel; for where there 


is one truly good Road Horſe in a Dealer's Hands, 
Vor. II. E. there 
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there are, I may venture to ſay it, fifty Cart Hopf 


offered as Hunters or Road Horſes : What I mean 
by Cart Hor/es is, that clumſy Breed that moves 


with Difficulty, making the Stones fly about like 


Lightning, when you happen to trot them amongſt 


looſe ones. 
The Deal- 


Secondly, If you ſee the Horſe go alittle lamiſh, 
or upon the Cripple, you will be ſoon told, his 
Shoes are bad, and that they fit into his Feet: But 


all that Sort of Talk is only Deceit and Nonſenſe; 


for altho? at firſt Sight it looks feaſible enough, yet 
I have often obſerved, that Horſes with tender Feet 
went worſe upon nee than old Shoes 5 and there is 
a very good Reaſon for it, would we but give our- 
ſelves Leave to think a little, which is this; Cvizx.) 
as the Sole of the Foot is often thin and tender, the 
new Shoe does not fit upon the Circumference of it 
with ſo much Eaſe as the o one, by reaſon of the 


Tnequalities, or Hill and Holes, if I may fo ſay, 


that are upon it; for although it may ſeem ſmooth 


enough to our naked Eye, yet it is very rugged and 


uneven, and till the Horſe's Foot be ſettled to it, he 
will go lamer than he did in his old Shoes; and if 
this were not the Caſe, there is little Reaſon for the 
old Proverb, (viz.) As eafy as my old Shoes : Vet not- 
withſtanding this plain Evidence, we are ſo fookh 
and bewitched as to run headlong with the com- 
mon, tho* erroneous, Notion, of a Horſe's perform- 
ing better, or ſtepping ſounder upon the Stones, 
in ea, than in old Shoes ; I mean, when he is upon 
a Show for Sale. | ä : 

J muſt own it is poſſible, for the Shoes to be fo 
very thin, that a heavy Hor/e, upon a rugged Road 
may mark his Feet as the Dealers term it, and 


that he might not do the ſame, provided he had a 


ſtronger Shoe on: Yet this is ſeldom the Caſe ; and 


if I was about purchaſing a heavy Horſe that went 


lamiſh in his o/ Shoes, I ſhould very much queſtion 
his going any ſounder in ew ones. Therefore if the 


Dealer pretends the old Shoes as the Cauſe of the 
4 1 Horſe's 


CO, oo PROVED 
Torſe's ſtepping tenderly, I am far from giving Ear 
H him; — he WAL that to be - he Fol 
not ſuffer them to remain on his Feet one Day; 
no, they generally ſhew you their Horſes in old 
Shoes, in order to have an Excuſe provided they 
do not perform well; for they have only to tell 
you, that the Hor/e is ill ſbod. and it is an Excuſe 
for his going lame, as well as for his curting, broken 


Mntes, brittle Hoofs, &c. And indeed, we are too 


often taken with ſuch Bait; for the Generality of 


Mankind think ſuperficially, and if the Thing in 


Diſpute be only agreeable to their Zye-Sight, or 
outward Senſes, they will not give themſelves the 
Trouble of ſcrutinizing upon the Matter ; and for 


this Reaſon, no Doubt, we ſhall always be full of 
Quacis and Impoftors: For a Mountebank will have 
more Followers and Admirers than a Graduate; - 


and we ſhall ſee 4——#s of P t with great Re- 


wards, for important Diſcoveries of Egg and Snails- 


Fells, for the Cure of the Stone and Gravel. 

'T have ſaid, you ſhould order your own Serwar? 
to mount the Horſe you are about buying, rather 
than the Dealer or his Bey; but you ſhould fit ſt let 
him be led in Hand at the Length of his Bridle, 
not with the Hand cloſe under his Chops, as is 
often done, but looſe and free at the Length of the 
Reins, as I have ſaid; you muſt alſo ſtand in a 
Line behind the Horſe, and obſerve how he moves 
his Feet, &c. Theſe ſhould be carried lineable, or 
rather he ſhould go pretty wide behind, ſo as not 
to touch a Hair; and he cannot go too near before, 


provided he does not break the Skin; but then you 


muſt take Care that he be not one of thoſe that for- 
merly cut himſelf, as I have hinted, and that the 
Sores be not newly healed ; for it argues the Dealer 
a Nowice, to ſhew a Horſe with the Skin or Hide 
off in the cutting Places. 


e 
Wy 


There are ſome Horſes that turn their Toes out, Turning 


as we ſay, and give their Feet a Sort of Swing in a the Toes 
circular Manner, and are ready to fall down, altho? out, a bad 
E 2 they Sign, 
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they are not guilty of cutting ſo frequently as other 
| — This is lf ee not to he remedied 
by ſhoeing, or otherwiſe ; yet they may prove mo. 
derately good Horſes, provided we do not ride them 
low and. poor; for it is ohſervable, that the leaner 
and weaker any Horſe is, that is ſubject to cut, ſo 
much the more will he be addicted to it; whereas 
when he is froxg, and in Find, he may not be ſo 
liable to the Im 
(viz ) F you buy a lean Horſe that gots well, and i; 


Free from cutting, you may be ſure he «will go better, 


A Horſe 


ſhouldſtep ſhort, ſeeing both Extremes are equally bad ; this 


when he is in better Condition. : 2 
If the Horſe walks and trots well in Hand when 
led, it is ten to one he will do ſo when mounted, 
unleſs his Mouth be tender and bad, and then in. 
deed he may come to throw his Legs about him a 
little till he is ſettled to his Bridle. 

A Horſe ſhould ſtep neither too long nor too 


neithertoo Action ſhould be quick and nimble, as well as that 
long, nor of the Trot; for the more quick and agile any 
too ſhort Horſe takes his Feet from the Ground, ſo much 


A good 


the ſooner will he catch himſelf upon any ſnapper- 


ing or ſtumbling, nay, we ſhall ſcarcely feel he 
inappers at all; whereas the Horſe that takes long 
Steps, and dwells upon the Ground, is as apt to 
fall down almoſt, as ſnapper or ſtumble ; and the 
Reaſon is plain, for he is down before he has Power 
to catch himſelf. Therefore chu/e a Herſe that trips 
along as nimble as a Doe, if you expect to be carried 
pleaſantly. and ſafely thro' rough and ſmooth 
Roads. | 

I have often taken Notice, that a Horſe's Tre 


Trot may may be as eaſily judged of by the Ear as by the 
be judged Eye, provided the Perſon has any Notion how that 
of by the Action is to be performed ; for if we hear his Feet 


Far. 


move quick on and off the Pavement, it is almoſt 
a certain Sign he leads them lineable ; tho' indeed 
he may do this, and go too near behind ; but that 
you muſt look at with your Eyes, 


iment. This informs us ſo far, 


Farther- 


IMPROVED. 
Farthermore, there are Horſes that lead, or deaÞ 
their Legs well, and in a Line, yet do not take their 
Feet up to a proper Height, but ſkim, as it were, 
the Ground : Theſe will be apt to ſnapper, unleſs 
they have that moſt excellent Dualification of taking 
up their Feet. according as the Roughneſs or S moo hb 
neſs of the Roads require, and flepping longer or 


ſhorter Steps, according as Stones, Gutters, &c. hape 
pen to fall in their Way, Theſe are the Horſes, 
nay, the only Horſes for my Money; for if they 


wall and tot ever ſo well upon ſmooth Ground, 
ſuch, for Example,. as the Dealers contrive to have 
near the Stables; I ſay, what does this ſignify, 
when. they always ſtep to the fame Diſtance, or. 
Number of Inches, be the Ground rozgh or /m2oth, 
inſomuch, that if a Stone lies before you, you are 
aſraid of his hitting it, or if a Gutter or Channel be 


in the Way, in he goes, tho? it were a Mile to the 


Bottom ? But on the Contrary, how delightful and 
pleaſant is it to mount a Horſe which will ſhorten 
and lengthen his Steps, according to the Roughneſs 
or Smoothneſs of the Road? You are never from 
Home, if you have ſuch a Horſe under you; for 


light. or dark, rough or ſmooth, you are ſure of 


being well and ſafely carried, provided you feed 
fuch Horſe as he truly deſerves,. for there are few, 
nay, but very. few of them, notwithſtanding you 
ſhall hear many Men: boaſt and brag what good 


Horſes they have got, when an Ox or a Cow 


would ſerve them: to ride well enough, if they had 
only a Pot in the Pate, and a good: Pair of Spurs, 
to drive the Beaſt forwards. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that a Horſe 
ſhould take up his Feet moderately high, tho? if be 
lift them too high, notwithſtanding he may lead 
them lineable enough, he will be apt to throw Dirt 
upon the Rider, which is an ugly Fault; and E 
have obſerved, that a Perſon might almoſt venture 


to purchaſe a Horſe, by only ſeeing the Rider's 


Boots; for if theſe be clean, after travelling thro? 
| E 3 deep 
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Obſerva- 
tion upon 
a Horſe's 
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deep. or flabby Roads, it is a good Sign of his 
youre his Legs well; but to his Age, Shape, &c. 
it muſt be left to farther Examination; yet thus far 
it is moſt certainly of Uſe, (viz.) if the Rider's Boots 
be very dirty, you need not take any farther Trou- 
ble of a View of the Horſe, feeing he cannot be 
one of the right Sort for the Road. 

When the Horſe comes towards you, you ſhould 
mind whether he walks, trots, and gallops boldly 
and firmly. upon the Ground, with his Head ſteady, 
and in a good eaſy Poſture, without being forced to 
it : You muſt alſo be ſure to ftand lineable with his 
Breaſt, otherwiſe it will not be poſſible for you to 
judge rightly how he manages his Legs; and you 
wilt likewiſe obſerve his Counter, as it is called, or, 
in other Words, the Make and Shape of his Breaf, 

which ſhopld be lean and void of: Fleſh, otherwiſe 
his Fore Legs will be thruſt too far aſunder by it. 
This is a great Perfection in a Gallop:r, Hunter, or 

Road-Her/e, J mean, a narrow Breaſt, but for the 
Coach or Waggon, a thin Breaſt does not look fo 
well; yet I am of Opinion, a thin, narrow: breeft- 
ed Horſe, provided it be attended with a deep Chest, 
will do more Service in leſs Time, than a full, or 
what is ealled a mable breaſted one. This is my 
private Opinion, and, I hope, it will be the more 
pardonable in me to ſpeak my Mind freely through- 
out this Work, tho* I may differ from the Sentt- 
ments of ſome of my Readers, than to tun head- 
long with the Multitude, amonſt whom there is 
little elſe. beſides Error and Confiſſoon. 

It is ſuppoſed, that when a Horſe ſtares about, 
and ſtarts, his Eyes are bad; but this, like many 
more, is a vulgar Error, for theſe Sort of Horſes, 
inſtead of having bad Eyes, generally ſee too well, 
if I may allowed to ſpeak ſo; and if he be a 
full-aged Horſe, and in Uſe, that ſtares and ſtarts 
at every haſty Motion, or uncommon ObjeR, it will 
be much if ever he leave thoſe Tricks off, unleſs he 
be rode down ſo low, that he is not fit to be rid at all. 
| ps Futther- 
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Furthermore, if the Reader will take my Ad- Remarks 
vice, I would have him view a Horſe in the Lanes upon a 
where there are rough and uneven Roads, and ſtand Horſe's 
before him as he trots briſkly down Hill; for if he trot down 
performs well, I mean, he trots nimbly, and all of Hill. 
a Piece, drwn u Hill, you need not fear him on any 
Ground - whatſoever; but moſt Horſes trot very ill 
down Bank (as we ſay) and ſeem as if they were in 
two Pieces, that is, the Fore and Find Juartert, 
inſtead of moving compactly and firmly together, 
twiſt and twine every Way, as if they belonged to- 
different Horſes ; therefore let me ſtrictly caution 
the Chapman to examine the Horſe upon all Sorts 
of. Ground, but, more eſpecially, upon uneven 
Ground, and down Hill. n 
When I ſpeak of a Chapman, I would be under-- 
ſtood to mean any Perfon that wants à good Horſe 
for his own riding, not thoſe Chapmen who buy to 
fell again; for thefe Caps look no farther than the 
preſent, by Reaſon, if the Horſe be a good ſtrong 
one with a. flaming Tail, they are pretty ſure of 
packing him off to one or other that does not un- 
derſtand them; for theſe Sort of Petit Maitres are 
fo full of themſelves, that they reje& all wiſe 
Counfel,* - : | 8 
Vou ſhould alfo confider, that we are apt to 
judge too favourably of Horfes upon a Show; 
whereas we ſhould judge and reaſon coolly, and 
deliberately, npon the Whole, and not be over-haſty, 
in making a Bargain, of which we may have Cauſe 
to repent for a long Time before we can get rid of 
it; nothing being a greater Drug in the Hands of 
a Gentleman of H:nour, than a bad Horſe ; ſeeing he 
muſt belye his own Conſcience if he ſpeaks well of 
him, and few Horſes are fold without ſome fine 
Words to put them off. RES 
In fine, If you meet with a Horſe that anſwers 

my Deſcription, I durſt warrant him to carry you- 
well at any Rate you chuſe to ride; and altho? vou 
may not find one that anfwers it in every Reſpect, 
Eos E 4 pet: 
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yet the nearer he comes up to it, the more Reafon 
have you to expect good Things of him; for, as [ 
have ſaid before, ſo I muſt end this Diſcourſe in 
the like Strain, (wiz.) a Road-Horſe or Hunter, 
mould be large, ftrong, and nimble as a Galloway; 
he ſhould go wide behind and near before, as we ſay; 
and then if his Shapes be anſwerable, the Rider 
needs not care. what Roads he is to go over, or with 
what Company, provided he feeds him well, as 1 
have ſaid ; and if he omits that Point, be muſt ex- 
$28 no more than be deſerves for not feeding him well, 
to keep him upon his Feet. I muſt now proceed. 
to give my Thoughts relating to ſome Particulars. 
which flipt my Memory when I-wrote the Fit 
Volume on this Subject. 


CHAEF. I. 
Of the good ard evil Habits of Horſes and this 
E find experimentally, that brute Creatures 


Keepers. 
wW will contract what we may call Habit, 
as well as Men, and that theſe may be improved, 
or amended, as well as made worſe; it is therefore 
neceſſary for me to tell the Reader what I have, 
from my own Obſervation found true: And Firf, 

When the Viciouſneſs of a Horſe proceeds fiom 
his natural Diſpoſition, it is eaſy to gather ſome 
Signs of it from his Countenance; yet the Signs 
which Authors have given us about the Temper of 
Horſes proceeding from this or that Colour, is as 
erroneous as the Doctrine of Temperaments and 
Humours in human Bodies, of this or that Com- 
plexion. 8 - 

The moſt ſure and certain Way to ſatisfy your. 
ſelf whether the Horſe has any zatural or acquired 
Hatits, is Trial; for by this we may ſoon be _ 

| vinced, 
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IMPROVED. 
yinced, in moſt Inſtances . eſpecially; becauſe a 
vicious Nature will thew itſelf immediately in a 
Brute, tho' the human Species have ſometimes ſuch 
Strength of Reaſon as ſkreens it from us for a long. 
Time together, | 


The common Inſtinct which is implanted in all 


brute Creatures, is, chieffy, in order for their Pre- 
ſervation z and it is plain enough, that this ap- 
proaches nearer to Reaſon in ſome, than in others; 
neither can we ſufficiently admire the Care and 
Caution of particular Creatures with ReſpeR to the 
Choice of their Food, and the avoiding of Danger. 

A Horſe is a noble Creature, naturally ftrong: 
and courageous, and, for this Reaſon, he is not en- 


dowed with ſo much Stratagem as others of leſs- 


Account, more particularly the Beafts of dy whoſe: 
Is}lin& leads them to many little Wiles for their 
Preſervation, as well as to Cruelty and Fierceneſs: 


Yet Horſes are infinitely various in their Tempers, 


and, if I may fo ſay, in their Undertaking likewiſe. 


For, as among Men, ſo we find among Horſes, that 


ſome are briſt and active, and of a quirk Apprehen- 
Hon, as well as retentive Memory, whilſt others are 


dull, and fluggiſhly flupid ;: ſome are calm and gentle, 
others are ferce and furious; ſome are ſeittiſb and 


fear ful, others are refolute and bold; and laſtly,. 
tho' a Horſe may be of an excellent Diſpoſition 


and Temper, yet he may be rendered quite the 


Reverſe by falling into bad Hands, and it may be 
a very difficult Matter to remove ſuch bad Habits,. 
acquired from the Careleſſneſs or Want of Under-- 
ſtanding in the Oæunar or Keeper. | 

It is evident with reſpett to AHbr/er- as well as 
Men, that their 'I'empers- alter with their Years ;. 


for altho? a Colr may be hot, fiery, and untractable, 


yet as he grows to Years of Maturity he may prove- 
mild and governable; and, in the Main, unleſs a 
Colt be briſt and full of Spirit, we cannot expect he 
will be better in that Reſpe& when he is older, but 


we are rather to fear he will become more and 
E. I; niors 
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The Art f FARRIERY 
more dull and ſluggiſh as he advances in Years; 
ſo that it is theſe two Things that they moſt evi- 
dently alter according to their Ages, 

It has been obſerved by former Authors, that 
Colts have been affected in their Tempers by the 
Paſtures they go in, as that Paſture which produces 
long and ſour Graſs, inclines a Colt to Sluggiſhneſs; 
and one that is more ſweet and airy, makes him 
grow more lively and mettle/ome, in Proportion to 
his Size and 2 Moreover, the ſour, wet 
Paſture occaſions Diſeaſes, eſpecially if it be ex- 
poſed to the cold Winds; and theſe will prevent 
the Colt from ſhewing his Mettle, as well as hinder 
him from thriving; tho' he may be recovered, in 
ſome Meaſure, by turning him into a Paſture of a 
different Nature. n 

The Management or training up Colts, lays a 
Foundation for good or bad Habits; for there is no- 


thing more difficult than to remove any Habit of 


long ſtanding, more eſpecially if ſuch Habit has 
been contracted early; this is plain and obvious as 
well in human as in brute Creatures, And I have 
good Reaſon to remember the Truth of this Doc- 
trine, for I had like to have had my Hand bitten 
off by a Stoned-Horſe that F bred, and was too 
fond of when he was young ; for I could have 
wade him play his Gambols round. about me in 
his Paſture, and ſtand upright upon his Hind-Feet, 
and lay his Fore-Feet upon my Shoulders, while 


he licked my Face; but this Uſage in Time, made 


him become a little too familiar, ſo that when 
he knew more of his Strength, he played his 
Hes ſe-Play too ruggedly; and once when he had a 
Sweat during his training for Galoping, I hap- 
pened to have hold of his Bridle while the Servant 
was wiping him over, when he run full open- 
mouthed, and catched me by the Hand, and ran 


back with me upon his Hind. Feet, lifting me off 


the Ground for near ten Yards together; and if [I 
had not, caſually had a Napkin over my _ 
e 
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he had cruſhed the Bones of it to Pieces; ſo it ſhall 
be a Warning to me, and, I hope it will to every 
one beſides, never to play Fool. Game with Colts, 
either in the Paſture, or in the Stable, but to keep 
them at a Dlſtance, as Slaves, yet not to let them 
want any Thing that is neceſſary, either for Food of 


Phyſick ; ſeeing, if we are over-kind to them, it 


is-more likely to make them Man · keen (as we ſay) 
than better conditioned. | TRY 
I ſhall now proceed to point out ſome Errors in 
the common Management of Horſes, with relation 
to their Food, Exerciſe, &c. | FE. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the common Errors with relation to Food, Exer- 
8 ciſe, &c. wi 


J. is my fincere Opinion, that more good Horſes 
them, than by any Thing elſe; yet I think, I 
ſhould have taken in a Male Adminiſtration of 
Medicines (if they may be fo called) tho? the com- 
mon Doſes of one Hotch-porch or other, as given 
by Farriers, are far from being worthy of the Name 


of Medicines; and I am ſurpriſed that Gentlemen 


ſhould be ſo mifled by a Set of ignorant, illiterate 
Fellows, who have more Noffrums and Nonſenſe than 


are ſpoiled by bad Keeping, and unſei/ful exerciſing 


would fill St. Pauls Church from End to End: For The com- 


the Reaſon of Things, or what we term the MoZus mon Far- 
operandi of any of their Applications, is not what riers cen- 
they ſeek after, therefore how fhould we expect ſured, 


any ſound Practice amongſt them, when they nei- 
ther underſtand the Anatomy of the Creature they 
practiſe upon, or the real Virtues of the Drags 
they make Uſe of, in order to effect Cures, whether 


inwardly or outwardly > | 
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Food, when it is unwholeſome, or if it be given 


In too great Or mall a Quantity occaſions many a 


Diſorder in the Body of a Horſe, as well as in that 
of a Man; for, as ſome Men require a larger Al- 
lowance of Food than others of like Stature, even 
ſo it is with relation to Horſes; and altho? it is the 
received Opinion, that if a Horſe eats, or feeds 
heartily, he will work heartily, yet I muſt own my. 


ſelf a little dubious in this Point, becauſe I have 
had ſeveral Horſes with eaſy or moderate Stomachs, 


that would perform better upon a Journey than ſuch 
as eat twice the Quantity; for thoſe Horſes that 
eat voraciouſly are often of a lax Habit of Body, 


and therefore dung more frequently than thoſe whoſe - 


Bowels are ſtronger ; and, as far as I have obſerved, 
the Horſe that dungs only once in ten Miles, will 
out-travel him that parts with that Excrement every 
Mile or oftener ; for i is a Sign, if he ſhoot off his 
Food very faſt, that he gets too little Corn, c. 
or elſe that he is of a waſhy Conſtitution, and will 
be faintiſh and fick on any laborious Exerciſe. Yet 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, Llove to ſee 


a Horſe have a good Appetite, provided he do not 


part with his Excrements too quickly, and that they 
are not ſoft like a Cos; that is, I had rather chuſe 
a Galloping-Herſe, or Hunter, of Fifteen Hands high 


that would eat Twelve Quart. f Oats, Beans, Oc. 


de Dei in Diem, than one that would only Eight 


or Ten; fo the Reader muſt apply what I have juſt 
now ſaid, to ſuch Horſes only as cat a great deal, 


but are not able to perform accordingly ;z yet I am 
pretty ſure that there are Horſes which- pat off, or 
ſcour off their Meat (as we ſay) very faſt, which 
would prove good and durable, provided they had 
a ſufficient Allowance of Oats, e. For poor low- 
Feeding, ſuch as Hay, or Graſs alone, I mean for 


a working Horſe, I ſay, poor and. low Feeding, 


and hard Working, cauſes a Horſe to put off 


calls low his Meat before it has been ſufficiently acted 


deeding. upon by the Stomach, Cc. and therefore it 


may 


may | 
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may be ſaid ſuch Horſes part with crude Excre- 

ments, or ſuch Excrements as have a deal of nutri- 

tive Juices in them.. For it is 3 a Horſe that Horſes 
has a good Stomach will cat fo greedily either of that eat a - 
Hay or Oats, when he has been a good while from Deal and 
his Rack, and at Exerciſe, that he ſcarcely takes work 
Time to chew his Food, and therefore the Stomach much, part 
cannot have ſo much Power upon it, as when ſuffi- with crude 
ciently ma/ticated; for which Reaſon, the Dung of Excre- 
thoſe Horſes contains, 22 as much Nouriſh- ments. 
ment in it as would another; therefore, to | 
hinder your Horſe from ſwallowing his Hay too 
faſt, it is beſt to let him pull it through a ſtraight 

Rack, and to do the ſame by his Oats, I think 
the Dragooxs, c. have a good Method, for they 
give chopt Straw, (Wheat Straw is beſt) amongſt 
theiz Provender, and it not only hinders their Horſes 
from devouring it voracioufly, but ſerves to ſcour 
the Guts in Manner of a Ta/el, or hard Bar, when Worms, 
it is incorporated with the Balls of Dung, and beſt Way 
thereby prevents too much Slimineſs or Viſcidity, to deſtroy 
from which would ariſe many troubleſome Diſtem- themeffec- 
pers beſides Worms, &c. And as for thoſe Vermin, tually is to 
the very Peſt of all Animals whatſoever, I know no rob them 
better Method to defiroy them, than to rob them oftheirBed 
of their Bed of Slime in which they breed; yet we of Slime. 
muſt not be over-bold in our Proceedings this Way Slim 
neither, ſeeing it is as neceflary for the Inſide of _ . Sir 
the Guts to be covered, or beſmeared over with a Gian 2 
ſimy Matter, to defend their villous Coats from the 2 2 
liritations they would meet with, as for the Teeth creed 
to be placed in the Mouth fon Maſtication; there - 2 auh 
fore a Medium is neceſfary. | 2s 
It is no uncommon Thing for People to ſuffer Exerciſe 
Horſes to lie at Hard-Meat (as we call it) for the beſt 
Weeks, nay, Months, I may ſay, without any Means to 
Exerciſe, farther than riding them along the Streets preſerve 
to Water, and back again, or without allowing them or reſtore 
a Sufficiency of Oats, &c. This Practiee, of all Health, 
others, ought to be condemned, ſeeing it = the 
| f arent 
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rent of many Diſorders, but more particularly of 
the Grea/e and Scratches. I might as well ſay, once 
for all, that Want of Zxerci/e in Herſes, and Idle. 
neſs or Slothfulneſs in Mankind, is the true Reaſon 
why ſo many different Sorts of Medicines are ne- 


ceſſarily 
for would we but allow our Horſes. a Sufficiency 
of Oats, &c. together with faveet Hay, clean Dre/- 
ing, and proper Exerciſe, we ſhould have leſs Occa- 
ſion for Antimony, Alces, Diapente, or any of the 
reſt of the Tribe of Drugs and mixed Medicines 
preſcribed by a Set of blundering Fellows that are 
ſcarcely qualified zo carry Guts to à Bear, as we ſay; 
for they do not know the Modus operandi of what 
they preſcribe, therefore I am not out in applying 
the Epitbet ſo often as I have already, and may 
hereafter have Occaſion to do. | 

Exerciſe is more particularly neceſſary for Horſes 
becauſe their Blood is very apt to be fzy and wi/- 
cid; and this is, in a great Meaſure, hindered by 
proper and due Airings ; for the more than ordi- 
nary Motion the Zungs and Midriff are put unto, as 
well as the whole Anima! Sy/fem, upon a good 


breathing Bout, contributes very much to mix, ela- 


borately, the Blood and Juices, and forward Cir- 
culation ; otherwiſe the Hzmours of the Body would 
tend (more than they naturally do) towards Pure- 


Want of Faction, from whence many and great Evils would 


Exerciſe 


arife. And it may be obſetved, even by the moſt 


occaſions illiterate, of how great Benefit Exerci/e-is to Horſes, 


theGreafe for when their Legs are puffed up and fwelled to 


Scratches, ſuch a Degree that the Humour: (as they are gene- 


XC, 


rally called) are ready to break forth at the Heels, 
do but ſtir the Horfe about, and: exerciſe him a 
moderate Space, and the Swelling will immediately 
ſubſide, unleſs they have been of long ftanding, 
and the Juices become corrupt, by their Lodgement 
upon the Parts; for, in ſuch Caſe, 

out of the Verge of Circulation, therefore they muſt, 
of Conſequence, carrupt, putrefy, and break — 
79 + 2s t 


cribed to preſerve or reſtore Health; 
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the Skin about the Heels, which is the moſt de- 
pending Part as we term it; yet as to calling the 
Greaſe, or any other running Sores-about the Heels 
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or Legs of Horſes, by the common Phraſe of Hu- Humours 


mours fallen down, &c. is a very illiterate Way of falling 


ſpeaking, and exceeding immechanical, as I have down, a 
ainly ſhewn in my firſt Volume of Farriery, un- very illite- 
der the Chapter of the Grea/e; yet, I find, all the rate Way 


riebt Reaſon in the World will not be able to diſſuade of Expreſ- 
People out of common Error, I mean, the major ſton. 


Part of the People; for I have been an Ear- 
IWitne/s of much Non/en/e, and as many Ab/urdities, 
with Relation to the Cauſes and Cure of Diſtempers 
in Horſes, &c. ſince, as before I publiſhed that 
Book; therefore, unleſs Men will apply themſelves 
a little more to the Study of Anatomy, Mechanics, 
and Natural Phils/ophy, it will be in vain for me to 
write, or deliver any plainer Doctrine than that of 
former Authors, who had their Heads brimful of 


Humours falling down to this or that Part, with 


other Notions full as wild and indigeſted. | 
I might here run into a long Diſcourſe, and 
ſpin out ſeveral Pages upon the Benefit and Ad- 


vantage of exerciſing Horſes according to the Diſ- 


poſition of their Bodies, and. the Nature of the 


Caſe; but I hope a Word to the Wiſe is ſufficient, The Au- 
and as for the very illiterate Part of our Species, thor's Iro- 
Blundevill, Markham, or De Grey, may be deemed: ny with 

as good Authors, and to preſcribe as much accord. relation to 
Ing to Gunter, as any Men now living ; altho? thoſe Farriers. 


of the preſent Times may, indeed, have a few more 
hard Words, and cant Terms than their Fore-Fa- 
thers, who loved plain downright Dunſtable, and 
therefore ſpoke to the Audience in a Language ſuita- 
ble to their Capacity: Theſe are the common Farri- 
ers, &c. And, if I would undertake the ſame Style 


and Way of Reaſoning with thoſe who have gone Truth lies 
before, excepting Mr. Gib/on, I might very eaſily within a 


write a Folio in lieu of a ſmall OZawe; but Truth lies fmall 


unconcealed, and that too within a ſmall Compaſs, Compaſs, 


nay, 
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nay, almoſt within the Compaſs of the meaneſt 
Capacity, provided there be only as much commen- 
dable Curiofity, as prompts the Perſon to ſeek after 
it; and I can fincerely aſſure thoſe who do under. 
take ſuch Search that they will find themſelves: 
very amply rewarded in the Conſiderations it will 
furniſh them with on many Occaſions, beſide the 

main one, (wviz.}) That of the Adoration of a Deity, 
But I muſt own, that after Truth, and the Reaſon 
of Things is diſcovered. by us, we find ourſelves a 
Sort of unfit Mortals for eommon Society, becauſe 
we are obliged to hear ſo much Nonſenſe in rela- 
tion to every Scene of Life: And I can't ſay but I 
often reflect apon- a: good old Copy I have ſeveral 

Times writ over when a Boy, which, becauſe there 
is a great deal of Truth in it, I imagine it will be 
as authentic in the ſucceeding, as the preſent Age. 
It is this, wiz. 


A good Fond World adieu, come Death and claſe my Eyes, 
old Copy. Mare Geeſe than Swans now Hive, more Fools than 


The Ope- Humours, therefore, muſt never be ſaid to fall 
rations of down, ſeeing: we ought to expreſs the Cauſe of 
the Body, ſwelled Legs, &c. a little more clearly, I mean, 
anditshu- we ought to explain the Thing mechanically, which 
mours, to is doing ſomething to the Purpoſe ; for all the reſt, 
beexplain that is, all other Kind of Reaſoning, is abſurd; 
ed by Me- and out of the Way; ſeeing an Animal Body, is a 
chanical perfect Piece of Mechaniſm, and the Operations 
Laws, and Actions of it are, for ſueh-Reaſon, to be ex- 
plained according to Mechanical Laws: 
Prone and Do not we every Day, nay, I may almoſt ſay, 
Horizon- do we not every Hour, experience the very different 
tal Poſ- Effects of a Prone and Horizontal, and an Erect or 
ture, the Perpendieular Poſture of our Bodies ; Is it not com- 
difference mon for thoſe of weak, feeble, and /eucophlegmatic 


it makes Habit of Body, to be troubled with welle Lig 


to Animal towards the Evening; whereas, in the Morning. 


Juices, they 


they ſhall be very much fallen; nay, ſometimes, 

they will quite ſubſide, tho? at Night they ſhall be 

ſwelled - as before. ends #44 1:26 | 

Is this then to be called Humours fallen down Swelled 

uu the Liub? Or is it not more proper to ſay, Legs me- 
That the Force of the Heart, in its Syffole, or Con- chanically 
traction, is ſcarce able to raiſe the Column of Blood accounted 
in ſuch perpendicular Situation of the containing for. 
Veſſels, whereby that Fluid is (as it were) ſtagnant; 

and the Fibres of ſuch Azimal being in too weak 

and lax a State, they yield to the colatteral Preſ- 

ſure of ſuch Fluid, and it is therefore. ſuch Swell- 

ings are produced: But when the Aximallies down, 

then the Ye/els are in a kind of Diagonal Situation, 

and therefore the Blood moves forward more eaſily, 

or, in other Words, the Blood does not require ſo 

much Force in the Heart to move it round the 
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Body in a diagonal, as in a perpendicular Poſture of | 5 
There is little Notice taken of the Poſture, or The Situ- 4 


Situation of Animals, with relation to their being ation and 
differently affected by it; but if more Attention Poſture of 1 
were given to the Doctrine of Mechanics, we ſhould the Body +8 
not be ſo full of Humours falling down to the Limbs, is too 5 
&c, nor Abundance of ſuch- like Nonſenſe, daily little at- 
jabbered over by the an/tilful Part of the Profeſſion, tended to. 
to a Parcel of Folks as literate as themſelves, and 
it is therefore the Thing goes down glibly enough; 
but I ſhall defer any further Remarks upon this 
— till J come to treat upon the Greaſe, favelled 
eps, &c. | 765 f 

Exerciſe, for the above-ſaid Reaſons, muſt be the 
beſt Phy/fick as the common Expreſſion is) either for 
Man or Horſe, becauſe Nature is thereby aſſiſted to 
diſlodge the peccant Humours, and to diſcharge 
tiem by the proper Emundories; and if Mankind 
would only conſider a little, they would be con- 
vinced that there is not ſo much Occaſion for Heaps 
of Receipts, Arcanas, or Neftrums, as ſome of our 
unthinking Brethren would pretend; and, 9 my 

I Fart, 
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Part, I am fo far convinced of this Trauth, from my 
long Practice and daily Obſervation, that I am 
truly of Opinion both Human and Brute Creatures 
Phyſicians would enjoy a greater Degree of Health; were 
byfician nor Furrier in the Univerſe, 


&c. cen there neither Y 0 
ſured. I hope the Reader does not miſconſtrue my Mean. 
ning, for I intend it in a general Way, (viz.) There 
One of the are ſe many Deni-Doctorr, who do more Miſchief 
Emperors than all the Right-knowing of the Prefaſſion do good; 
of Rome therefore the Romas Emperor, who excuſed the 
excuſes FPhy/icians from the Baniſhmeat he then intended 
the Phyſi- to the People of that City, had. good Reaſon for 
cians from What he ſaid, when he was'aſked why thoſe Gen- 
Baniſh- tlemen ſhould- be better uſed than the reſt, (viz.) 
ment, and FI ban the Phy ſicians, Rome vill ſoon grow 100 
—_ ne 0 hh 5H bro a, 
Add to theſe Dimi- Doctors the: old doating 
Fouſe-Wiwves, with their Bundles of Family Receipts 
for the Cure of every Diſtemper you think of, nay, 
for the Cure of many more: beſides thoſe let looſe 
by Epimetbeus, when he opened the Box which 
de received by Pandora from Jupiter; for you 
The Cata. muſt know, the Catalogue of Diſeaſes is much 
logue of larger. now, than it was formerly, and every Phy- 
Diſeaſes: ſician has his Favourite Diftemper, For Example, 
much lar- if you have a Pain in your Back, or Side of the 
ger now Belly, it is immediately pronounced a Fit of the 
than for- Gravel; nay, when the Patient vomits, as is moſt 
merly, 
4 though there is no ſuch Diſtemper in Nature; and 
as to the windy Eructations in Gravel-Pains, they 
proceed from an Irritation of the Nerves of the 
Kidneys and Ureters, which, by a Kind of O/cilia- 
tion, or Conſent of Parts cauſes convulſive T witch- 
Head-ach ings in the Stomach, and from hence, the Vomit- 
from hard ing, &c. 
Drinking A great many Diſorders of our Bodies may be 
mechani- plainly accounted for from the like Prineiples: As 
cally ac- Fir/?, the Head-Ach after hard Drinking is not the 
12 Fumes of the Liquor that fly up to the Brain, 8 
or. P t 


frequent, it muſt be called the 7/7ndy-Grawel, al. 
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the painful and uneafy Senſation felt by the Nerves 
about the Stomach, and thence communicated to 
the Brain by Oſcillation. So likewiſe is Sya-Sickne/s 
2 Diſorder of the Brain, from the unuſual Motion 
which the Ship gives it, and from thence, by Con- 
ſent of Parts, 1t is carried to the Stomach, where 
it occaſions Vomitings, &c. 

I might here account for the Loathings and fre- 
quent Pukings of Breeding Women, and ſhew, that 
even theſe Symptoms are produced from ſuch 
Cauſes as I have already aſſigned, and that they 
ceaſe ſo ſoon as the Senſation becomes habitual; 
but I muſt defiſt at preſent, and keep more to the 
Point in Hand; tho what I muſt beg Leave now 
and then to digreſs for, is to ſhew, as much as poſ- 
ſible, that Diſiaſes, with their Symptom, proceed 
from Natural Cauſes, and that the Larter is often 
miſtaken-for the Fermer; that is, the Symprom is moſt 
frequently miſtaken for the Di/ea/e itſelf, whereby 
many and great Evils are brought about. 

A Horſe that is high fed, and has not Exerciſe 
accordingly, is very unfit: to perform a Journey; 
for he will be apt to tire, and grow jadiſn, before 
he has travelled many Miles, unleſs you ſuffer him 
to move very ſlow ; and beſides this, if we want 
to uſe a Horſe in ſuch. Condition, we muſt be 
obliged to take more Care and Pains to keep him 
in Health, than is required when due Dre/ing and 
proper Exerciſe has preceded, for he will be ſubject 
to the Diſorders of a ſizy, viſcid Blood; which 
Sizineſs is occaſioned, as I have before obſerved, 
from the Want or muſcular Motion, or in other 
— from Want of Exerciſe, proper Feeding, 

e. | 
I might, in this Place take upon me to enume- 
rate the ſeveral Diſorders proceeding from Over- 


fulneſs, and Want of Exerciſe; but, when I conſi- 


der the Thing, I find there are few or no Di/ea/es 
but what owe ſome of their Symptoms to the 
N-gl:# of their Maſter or Keeper ; for if thefe - 
DE 0 
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erciſe, is filled with fagnant Juices, or ſuch as tend 
greatly to Putrefaction. I am almoſt at a Loſs to 
mention any one D:femper in which the Neglect 


of it may not have its full Share in producing; 
tend great 
ly towards 
Putrefac- 


for although the Action of the Heart gives the origi. 
nal Impulſe to the Blood, &c. whereby the whole 
Body is ſupplied, as from a Fountain, yet it is the 
muſcular Motion, in what we term 6cdily Exercif, 
that chiefly keeps up the Circulation in the ex. 
treme Parts; ſuch as the Limbs, &c. and this is 
eaſily ſeen by the moſt unobſerving Part of Man- 
kind; for even theſe Folks know that a Horſe's 
Legs will ſwell by ftanding in the Houſe without 
Exerciſe, although they call the Thing by a wrong 
Name, when they tell us, that he Humours are 
falling down, &c. Yet I hope to ſet People right 


about the Cauſe of the Greaſe, and make them 


ak more intelligibly about that, as well as other 
iſtempers in Horſes. | 
The beſt Method to know whether a Horſe's 


| Wind be good and ſound, is. to give him a brafting 


Gallop, as the Fockies. term it; and if he performs 
this without coughing, or heaving extraordinarily 
in the Flanks, it is judged that his Vind is ſound; 
or if you. have not Conveniency to give the 
Horſe a Gallop,. as obſerved, you may poſſibly 
find ſome riſing hilly Ground near his Standing, 
and if. fo, you may. order him to be moved pretty 
quick up fach Place, which will undoubtedly diſ- 
cover: the Goodneſs of: his Wind, provided you have 
any tolerable Judgment in theſe Affairs, for he will 

uff and blow. exceedingly, notwithſtanding the 
— may have given him ſome of his Arcana 


or Noftrums for the Cure of Broken-Wind. 
Indeed, any Horſe that has too little Exerciſe, 


and is what we call foul, may puff. and blow when 
moved quick up a Hill ; but that Kind of Breath- 
ing, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed: from Pur/fivene/s, Kc. 


for in the latter, he will heave much more in the 
Flank: 
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Flanks than he would do were he only foul and 
fat: So that, I ſay, the beſt Method to try a Horſe's 
Wind is, to trot him ſharply up a Hill ; and the 
trueſt Way to know whether he be a firm compact 
Nag, and divide well is, to ſee him trot down Hill; 
for, as I have ſaid, if a Horſe walks and trots in a 
Line, and nimbly down a Hill, you need-not fear 
what Ground you come upon with ſuch a Horſe; 
but, indeed, moſt People are ſo ſtupid, that they 
are afraid of ſeeing an Imperfection in a Horſe 
they are viewing, tho? at the ſame Time, they muſt 
venture their Body upon his Back. And herein let 


us remember Horace's Advice, and take Care to 


chuſe a Horſe as he would chuſe a Woman, leſt we 
ſhould be deceived in our Opinion, ſeeing Factes 
(ut ſeeþe) decori molli fulta pede eſt. 8 

In fine, if we expect to be well carried, we ſhould 
rather think too ill, than too well of the Horſe we 
have in View, that is, we ſhould rather magnify 
than diminiſh his Imperfections; for *tis ten to one 
we ſhall find them ſtill increaſe and grow larger 
than we at firſt imagined; and really, it is the 
Negle& of this Particular which is the ſole Reaſon 
why ſo many bad, fooliſh Bargains are every Day 


| made, as well for human, as for brute Creatures, 


What I mean is this, (wiz. ). Do but ſtrip a Horſe 
of his borrowed Graces or Perfections, and then you 
will be the better enabled to judge of his real Merit; 


and, in order thereto, you have only to keep the 
Dealer, and his Emiſſaries, off the Horſe's Back, 


as well as from his bridle, and he will, in a ſmall 
Space of Time, appear i» puris naturalibur; eſpe- 
cially, if you take him from the Ground where he 
has been moſt uſed to the Spurs, &c. for while he 
Is near the Stable upon his Show, he will ex 

his uſual Diſcipline ; and, conſequently, he will 


* 


look more bold and mettleſome than he really is. The Diſea 
The particular Diſorders which are brought on ſes produ- 
by Careleſſneſs in Dreſing, Feeding, Exerciſing, and ced from 
the like, are f, a Load of Humours upon the Want of 
Boaucli, Exerciſe. 
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: Bowwels, ſuch are the Brains, Lungs, Liver, t. 
together with the Over-fulneſs of the Alinertay 
Tube, which is the Szomarh.or Guts; add to theſs 
the Gland, or ſecretory Ducts obſtructed, from 
. whence proceeds Fevers of the worſt Kind, CBA. 
Broken- _foundering, as the Farriers call it, together with al 
Wind, no the neceſſary Reguiſites for producing an Afbna, 
Cure for it. or Braten · Wind; for which Diſorder (if it is con- 


when con- firmed) there is no Cure, not withſtandihg what is 


firmed. every Day boaſted of for that Purpoſe. 

| Secondly, The Glanders, often proceed from Over. 
fulneſs and Want of Exerciſe at proper Interval, 
as well as the Lellogsus, or Faundice; and, lafth, to 
Gourdine/5s, or ſwelled Legs: And, if I am not 
miſtaken, Mr. Gib/or, in his Book, intitled, Th: 
True Method of dieting Hor/es, tells us, that Spain; 
Wind. Gall, and other Excreſcences, are produced 
from a Redundancy of Humours lodged in the 
Horſe's Body through Want of Exerciſe; and that 
when theſe Humours fall externally upon the 
Joints and Sinews, they muſt neceſſarily bring on 
the aforeſaid Grievances : But I muſt diſſent from 
Mr. Gidſn in this Point, altho' I muſt confeſs he 
is one of the beſt Juthors in the Art of Farriey, 
Wind- For Spayins, Wind Galls, &c. are not from a Load 
Galls pro- of Humours, but rather from an over-ſtraining of 
ceed from the Joints and Sinews while the Horſe is young; fo 
over- that in the main, we may ſay, that theſe Tumour 
ſtretched moſtly proceed from over-exerciſing on hard 
Sinews. Grounds, and ſetting too much Weight upon the 
Back; tho? ſometimes, the Spawin and Ring- But 
are hereditary, as well as the Effect of a Contuſion 
or Cruſh from a Stroke, Fall, & c. but the Win 
Gall is never occaſioned otherwiſe than from over- 

| ſtretched Sinews, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
Bitch- I cannot, in this Place, forbear to take Notice 
Danghter, of that ridiculouſly fooliſh Notion among Counti) 
the ridicu- People, (viz. ) That of a Horſe's being rid by the 
lous Noti- Biich- Daughter, as they term it, for nothing Cai 
on of a be more abſurd than ſuch Imagination; there- 
Horſe's being rid by it. fore 


IMT ROVE P. | 
fore I am almoſt void of Patience at the bare Men- 
tion of them, — Reaſon Mankind, though bleſſed 
above Brutes with the happy Talent of &rawing 
Inferences, yet ſhall they run on Head - long in Error 


95 


and Confufron, with relation not only to this, but 


many more Particulars, which were firſt hatched 


in the Times of Monliſb Ignorance, when Men 
were buſied with their occult Qualities, and other 
Chimeras of like Significancy, * 28 

When any Horſe is kept too long at hard Meat, 
and is not well dre/ed, exerciſed,” c. he is apt to 
have his Belly clung up, and to hang all over with 
a Kind of dewy Sweat, as if he had, i Fa#, been 
rid out upon the Road; and this, no doubt, has 
occaſioned the Vulgar to imagine their Horſes be. 


ſtrid by Witches, and therefore they hang up a boel- 


lau Stone, or Piece of Tron over the Horſe's Back, 
to diſſolve the Charm: And this, together with 
better looking to, as we call it, and an Allowance 
of more Corn, or Beans, as well as Exercy/e, is found 
ſufficient to reſtore the Horſe to.a better State of 
Health; but whether the Cure is performed by the 
hollow Stone, or Piece of Tron, I much doubt it; 
and yet the Generality of the World are ſo ſtupid, 
that they attribute the Horſe's Recovery to thoſe 
Sort of Trifles, forgetting that they altered the 
Creature's Manner of Living, and gave him more 
Corn than Exerciſe, 5 . 
The facetious Butler, in his Poem entitled Hudi- 
bras, has given us a very lively Image of a Philo- 


ſepbaſter, or 2uack- Door, under the Character of 


Siarophel; and, in one Part of the Character, he 
touches upon the Method in Uſe with the Vulgar 
to chaſe away the Biicbh-Daugbter, (viz.] K 


Chaſe evil Spirits away by Dint, 

Of Sickle, Horſe-Shoe, hollow Flint. 
The reſt of Sidrophel's Character is worth any 
one's reading, although the Author of that excellent 
Book 
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Book may be underſtood, by ſome of the Family 
of the  Wrongheads, to ſneer at Philoſophy in 
general, where he only means the Demi- Doctor, or 
Smatterer in Philoſophy: 1 


Who like a Dog that turns the Spit, 
Beftirs himſelf, and plies his Feet, 
To climb the Wheel, but all in vain, 
His own Weight brings him down again; 
And ftill bes in the /elf-ſame Place 
Where at bis ſetting out he was. 
So in the Circle — — ud. 


* ” 


I muſt confeſs there is a Diſorder which now 
and then affects Hamas Bodies, that we call Incubu. 
or Aſthma Nocturnum, which ſignifies the Nighr- 
Mare, or Night-Afibhma, and ſeems as if ſomething 
of a Weight rid upon the Breaſt, the Cauſe of which 
is eaſily aſſigned, for thoſe People who are troubled 
with an Alma, are worſe put to it to breathe in 
Bed than up, by reaſon ſuch prone Poſture cauſes 
the Lungs to be preſſed by the Diaphragma or Mid. 
riff, which is brought forwards by the Bowels fall. 
ing that Way, and thereby leſſening the Capacity 
of the Breaſt, whereby a Difficulty of breathing is 
brought on; that is, the Lungs of thoſe in an Ana 
are harder put to it to expand themſelves in Inſpi- 
ration, when a Perſon is Horizontal, than in an 
erect Paſture; and from hence the ſeeming Load 
upon the Breaſt when ſuch Perſons are aſleep.. 

This Affection alſo happens to People in Health, 
who are apt to dream uneaſy Dreams, which pro- 
_ from a Diſtemperature of Thought, and the 
ike. | | 
From hence we may obſerve, how neceſſary it 
is to order our Horſes, who have little Excrciſe, to 
ſtand with:mp;y Ricks ſe ver al Hours in the Day, 
Jeſt they grow foul and full of Humours (as the 
Farriers Expreſſion is) by too much Hay, and too 
little Work; for, according to the Expreſſion * 

the 


9 


In 


or 


IMPROVED. 
the very facetious Dr. Beynard, in his excellent 
Poem upon Health, Faſting is Nature's Scavenger. 


odd. 8 


CHAP. v. 


07 the Fod of Horſes and of the Pires ſore art 
© addifed to in Feeding. = 


1 TAVING, in the foregoing Pages, ſhewn 
the Neceflity and Benefits ariſing from clean 
Dreſſing, and proper Exerciſe, I ſhall now proceed 
to ſhew the Nature of Food, in as general and con- 
ciſe a Manner as poſſible. And, 1 
Fin, IJ apprehend that Oars and Beans, are the 
moſt healthful Grain to keep to, as we ſay, pro- 
vided they be ſound and good; but old Bears are 
very apt to be full of Izſeds, ſuch as the Farmers 
call Weewils; and theſe being ſwallowed down alon; 
with the Provender, may prove unhealthful, as well 
as their Ova, or Eggs, be productive of Worms of 
different Kinds; for nothing is more certain, than 
that Worms are bred from the Eggs of Inſects ſwal- 
lowed along with the Food of Animals, whether 
Brute or Human ; and he who difputes this, may 
as well ſay, that the Grub or Maggot in a Hazel 
Nat 1s produced without any Egg at all, whereas 
it is formed from the Egg of an Inſect that was in 
the Bloſſom; and when ſuch Maę get grows big, 
and has eaten all the Kernel, then he eats thro? the 
Shell, and in a little Time turns to a Fly, and 
takes Wing in order to propogate his Species. 
The very learned and ingenious Dr, Stephen 
Hales, Author ot the Yegetable and Ha naſtatical 
Experiments, has lately, for the great Benefit of 
Mankind, publiſhed ſome further Zxperiments, made 
in order to procure a good and wholeſome Water 


from Sea-Water, and that too at a finall Expence, 


which, in my Opinion, he has effectually viſco- 
Vol. II. 1 veicd ; 
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vered; and therefore is intitled to, or at leaſt 
ought to have a more ample Reward for his Troy- 
ble, than ſome late Pretenders to a Diſcovery of 
a Diſſolvent of the Stone, &c. which Piece of En- 


Stephens, z;-ici/e will not ſtand. the Teſt of many Moons, but 
Mrs. her dwindle down along with others of like Stamp, 
Medicines notwithſtanding it has been ſo fortunate as to get 


prophefi- 
ed upon. 
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&. 
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purges 
Horſes 
that are 
unuſed to 
it. 


an A of Parliament for its Sanction. I ſay, Dr, 
Hales, in his late Experiments, has alſo told the 
World how to keep Weewils out of Beans, Wheat, 
Ship-Biftct, &c. ſo that we may hope, where the 
Farmer will follow his Direction, to have ſounder 
Beans than we have had for many Years. But J 
fear the Generality of Mankind will be too indo- 
lent and lazy, and that they will rather ſuffer their 
Horſes to eat Wieauls, than be at the Pains to 
have the Beans cured, as directed by the ſaid 
Gentleman; altho' ſcacre any Thing is more 
eaſily done, or with leſs Expence. py 

In Taly, Spain, and in ſome of the hotter Cli- 
mates Barley is the common Provender; but their 
Barley is longer, and more ſlender than ours, as 
well as of more compact Subſtance, and may, 
therefore afford more ſolid Nouriſhment ; yet a 
good deal of this is to be attributed to Cuſtom, 
and what the Horſe has been uſed to from a Foal, 
for Wheat will purge Horſes that are not accuſt- 
omed to it, as well as Barley, and yet, if you 
give them conſtantly of ſuch Grain, their Bodies 
would be better able to retain and keep it from 
paſſing off ſo much that Way; and, for theſe 
Reaſons, I take it to be proper, now and then, 
to mix Wheat, Barley, or even Malt, with the 
Feeds of Oats and Bean given to Running Horſes, 
Hunters, &c. ſince nothing conduces more to keep 


Diet, the any Animal in Strength and Vigour, than Chang! 
Change of of Diez, provided, as I have before hinted, his 


it whole- 
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Exerciſe and Dreſſing be anſwerable. 
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IMPROVED. } 


No Part of the World produces more Hay than 
Frgland, for the Compaſs; and although the Scozs 
give Straw to their Horſes (in a great Meaſure) and 
that they look well with it, yet I am of Opinion 
that Hay well laid in, is the only Sort of Fedder 
for our Horſes; and I am pretty ſure that it will 
make a Horſe fat, and in good liking, provided 


the Servant has a right Way of giving it, which 


is, by a little at a Time and well ſhaked. 

I would be underſtood of fine ſweet Hay, when 
I fay a Horſe will be fat with Hay alone; but a 
Man muſt value his Beaſt very poorly, that will 
not allow him, at leaſt three Quarts of Corn a Day, 
mixed with Beans, eſpecially if he uſe him often ; 
for many a Horſe is accounted a Stumbler, when 
a Load of Oazs or two, properly applied, would 
make him trip along, and ſcorn rhe Pavement. 

It is very odd ro hear ſome Men talk with 
relation to the Allowance of Oats, &c. which a 
Horſe ſhould have per Diem; for a great many 
imagine they are not neceſſary for thoſe Horſes 
that have much Reſt, or have not travelled long 
Stages; yet I mult teil thoſe Gentlemen, that they 
run the Hazard of bringing on Diſtempers, if they 
ſhould have Occaſion to uſe their Horſes upon an 
Expedition, when they are only fed with Hay, and 
a ſcanty Feeding of Oats, 

I remember a Caſe of this Kind which happened 
in my Neighbourhood, juſt at the Time I am writ- 
Ing this Book; for one of my Patients, having oc- 
cation to go to the Bath Waters for the Recovery 
of his Health, happened to borrow a Chariot and 
Pair of Geldings of a Gentleman in Lancafter, in 
order to carry him to the Stage-Coach at Cheſter : 
The Geldings were large and ſtrong, as well as in 
200d Health and fat, but had had too ſcanty Al- 
lowances of Oats, &c. for their Size; three or four 
Quarts a Piece per Day, or I think, leſs, as the 
Coachman told me, when I was ſetting my Patient 
a little 6n the Road, being the uſual Stint ; which 

F 2 made 
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made me caution that they ſhould travel very ſhort 
Stages; yet the Coachman ſaid he could do well 
enough; for, ſays he, too much Corn will only burn 
them up in their Eodies ; together with ſuch- 
like Stuff, as is commonly, and every Day ſpoken 
in ignorant Aſſemblies ; however | ſtill cautioned 


the Man to take great Care of his Horſes, becauſe - 


I was afraid he might loſe both of them before he 
got back to Lancaſter, not only by reaſon the Wea. 
ther was hot and ſurfeiting, but becauſe they had 
not eaten a Sufficienoy of Corn and Beans before 
hand, fo that after they were heated they would 
be longer in cooling. In fine, it ſo fell out, that 
one of the Geldings kicked up his Heels at Pref, 
on his Return Home; and ſome of the Farriers ſaid 
he died of the Gripes, or Cbolic, which indeed 
might be ſo, if the Servant had let him drink ary 
cold Water near the Time of getting to the Inn; 
for I have obſerved, that thoſe Horſes which are 
fed up only with Gra/s or Hay, together with a 
Allowance of Oats, &c. and have had a 
deal of Eaſe, I ſay theſe, of all others, ate moſt 
liable 10 Surferting, Gripings, &c. when they come 
to be heated by travelling; for their Blood is long, 
ray, very long in cooling, and therefore one can 


ſcarcely give them any cold Water with Safety, for 


many Hours after they arrive at the Ina, 

From hence we may learn how neceſſary it is to 
keep a Hotſe above his Work; or, in other 
Words, how much more reaſonable it is for us to 
allow our Horſes to be exerciſed and fed above the 
Euſineſs we put them upon: What I mean is this, 
vis. If you have a Horſe in good Tune and Or- 
der, from Length of Time, and full Allowances of 
Oats, Beans, &c. he is leſs liable by far to Dil- 
tenipers upon any hard 7cbb you put him to, than 
one in a different Condition. This may be every 
Day ſeen, if you would make proper Obſervations 
upon Horſes that fall into People's Hands of different 


Diſpoſitions and Ways of thinking as to the Al- 
| lowances 
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IMPROVED. | 
ſowances of Provender, &c. which may be neceſ- 
ſary for them for this or that Buſineſs, 

It is obſervable, that young Horſes have much 
ſtronger Appetites than thoſe which are come to 
Maturity; and it is the ſame in other Creatures, 
particularly Dogs, when young, will have voraci- 
ous Appetites, infomuch that the common People 
imagine them troubled with what they call the 
Hungry-Worm under the Tongue: Whereas ſuch 
craving Stomach proceeds from a natural Cauſe, 
and will continue, (if the Dog has his Health) till 
ſuch Time as he arrives at his full Growth; ſo that, 
in the main, there is no ſuch Thing as the Worm 
under a Dog's Tongue, notwithſtanding there are 
not wanting Proficients that will undertake to cure 
Dogs of ſuch canine Appetites, and to pretend to 
draw out a Worm from under the Dog's Tongue; 
yet ſuch Thing is only a Fibre or ſtringy Subſtance 
of the fame Nature as thoſe under any. Dog's 
Tongue that is of full Growth, | | 

It may, indeed, be aſked me, why all young 
Dogs are not voracious, if the Caſe be as I have 
urged? To which I anſwer that there is a very 
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great Difference 1 in reſpect to the Appe- 


tite of different Dogs of the ſame Age; and it is 
my Opinion, that when a young Dog happens to 
get bad Quarters, . he gets the Name of being 
troubled with the Hungry Worm, fo he is led away 
to the Doctor, who cuts him according to Art; after 
which his Mouth, I mean his Tongue, is ſo fore, 
that he cannot be ſuppoſed to eat as much as he 
did before; which may make the Owner think 
there is a good deal more in the Thing than there 
really is, 

I know the common Story of the Vorm under 
the Tongue, (wviz,) That it not only cauſes a vo- 
Tacious Appetite, but likwiſe, by ſtirring, gives 
ſuch uneaſy Senſations to the Dog, that it makes 
him gnaw, and tear every Thing about him; 
but this proceeds rather from his Playfulneſs as a 
F 3 help, 


Worms in 
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I help, and not from any ſuch Thing a VOTE 
and I durſt undertake to ſhew with a Micre/cope, 
that ſuch pretended Worm may be taken from un- 
der the Tongue of any Dog whatſoever, whether 
rung or old; and that the ſame is no more than in 
common with the reſt of the Fibres thereabouts, 
I imagine moſt of my Readers muſt have heard 
of Worms in hollow aching Treth, and that ſuch 
aching Tooth has been cured, or, at leaſt, that the 
Doctor has pretended fo, when he has taken ſome. 
thing like a Vom out of it; but this is a Mounte- 
bank's Trick, contrived on Purpoſe to deceive the 
World, by conveying a Piece of ſmall Fidale-String, 
or Cat. Gut into the Holloau Tooth, and then put- 
ting in ſome Odontalgic Drop, or other NVeſtrum of 
his own; and as ſoon as ſuch Piece of Ca--Gut falls 
into the Water in the Baſon, as is generally the 
War, it appears a real Worm to the naked Eye of 
an undiſcerning Perſon; and it is the ſame with re- 
lation to the Hairs of a Sone-Horſe Tail, which are 
ſaid to turn to a kind of Serpents when they fall 
into Water: But to enumerate the many Ab/urgi- 
ties in the World, which go current for "Truth, 
would take me up too much Time at preſent, tho 
I could readily ſhew that there are more Opinions 
repugnant than conſonant to right Reaſon and true 
Phileſophy. | 
As to a young Horſe eating a great deal, and not 
looking fat by it, I imagine it may proceed from 
the Make of his Hind-Quarters ; for ſome Horſes 
are ſo thin gaſcoined, that they will never look 
plump, nor appear with what Horace in my Malio 


fat by it, calls Pulchræ Clunes, notwithſtanding they may be 
and why. in good hunting Order, 


The Damage that may accrue to a young Horſe 
that is indulged in Eaſe and high Feeding, is ur- 
feiting with all its Concomitants, and theſe are 
innumerable as before hinted : For what are the 
Diſeaſes that may not ariſe from Errors in Food and 


Exerciſe? Therefore if you feed high, I mean, 
b more 


IMPROVED. | 

more eſpecially, if you feed a young Horſe high, 
he ſhould have Exerci/e according to the Diſpoſi- 
tion of his Fibres; that is, he ſhould be exerciſed 
according as he is of a hardy and firm, or of a 
quaſey and lax Conſtitution ; For fome will bear 
twice the-Exerciſe that others can, without being 
brought low enough for a healthful State; this the 
Jocties and Grooms every Day experience, 

It is a good Obſervation that I have ſomewhere 
read, tho' I cannot at preſent mention the Author 
of it; which is, That to know a wwaſby Conſtitu - 
tioned Honſe, from one of a different Diſpoſition, we 
need only abridge him of his Diet, and he will 
ſoon grow lean and diſpitited, and appear with a 
rough Coat: Whereas a Horſe that has been high 
fed, and had too little Exerci/e along with ſuch 
Feeding, will ſhew himſelf more briſk and lively 
when you rather ſtint him of his uſual Allowances; 


and the reaſon no doubt is, that a Horſe of a lax, 


waſhy Conſtitution, puts off his Meat before it is 
thoroughly digeſted, or, at leaſt before the Nuzri- 
tive Particles are extracted from it by the Ab/orbent 
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Veſſels in the Stomach and Guts; I ,cali them 


Abſorbent Veſſels, becauſe the Food that is taken 
into the Stomach of Animals, after it is commu- 
nicated by the Action called the Dige/tive Faculty, 
I ſay, then it is that Abſorbent Veſſels, or what 
we call the Ya/a Inbalantia, abſorb or ſuek up the 
Nutritive Juices in order to ſuſtain Life; and theſe 
Sort of Veſſels: are all over the Inſide of Animals as 
well as the Outſide, fo that there is-a great Affinity 
between Plants and Animals, if we would only con- 
ſider it; for the ff of theſe takes in their Nouriſh- 
ment by their external, and the latter by the in- 
ternal Abſorbent Veſſels, which is all the Difference; 
and as to the external Superficies of either, it is in- 
terſperſed throughout with theſe Sort of Veſſels, and 


zs affected by the different Conſtitutions of the Air, 


Sc. as we find experimentally. But 1 muſt deſiſt 
from theſe Enquiries, leſt. my Readers, who are un- 


F4 acquainted: 
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acquainted with Natural Philoſophy, ſhould not give 


Credit to the Doctrine I advance. There are, 
indeed, Inconvenieneies in being too credulous, and 
fo there are in being too ſpecial, The antient 
PhiloJophers: gave ſome Hiars of an Eternal Fire, 
ſolid and durable even under Water, and were ri. 


believedit diculed for their Pains as a Parcel of idle Men: 


poſſible to 


produce 
2110 


continue 


it under 


Mater. 


A Horſe 


But ſince it has been diſcovered by Boyle, more 
clearly explained by Neæxventyt, and moſt plainly of 
all treated by Hoffman, the Probability of the Thing 
is actually demonſtrated, What I mention this for, 
is to caution my Readers, that- they do not too 
haſtily condemn what I advance, but to give me 


a Squeak for my Life (as the Saying 1s) and to 
let me have Time to anſwer any Objections which 
may hereafter be made to my Writings ; but to 


return, 
| have often taken Notice that a Horſe which 


that eats a eats. only a moderate Quantity of Food, will do as 
moderate much Buſineſs, nay more, than one that eats con- 
Quantity tinually ; and the Reaſon of it, I take to be this, 
of Food, (wiz. ) The Horfe which eats a deal of Hay, or 
may per- which is continually playing the Gourmand, has his 


form as 


well asone 
that eats 


much 


more, and 


why. 


cious Stomachs; but if People would only — 
ä and 


digeſtive Faculty ſo weak, that the Meat paſſes off 


in a crude State; whereas he that eats leſs, has 


the Fibres and ab/orbent Yefſels of the Stomach and 


Guts fo diſpoſed, that all the Nutritzve Particlis 
of the Food are extracted, and the Excrement or 


Dung of theſe muſt, of Conſequence, be a more 


firm and hard Conſiſtence than the other; and, 
from hence then it is, that the Horſe that eats only 


ſo much as he can digeſt well, is of a more firm 
and elaſtic Diſpoſition or Habit of Body, than that 
- which eats more than he can well deal with. 


This Doctrine may indeed ſeem a little odd at 
firſt View, by reaſon I know Mankind run upon 
Horſes with. great Appetites, as they are ſuppoſed 
to perform Buſineſs better than thoſe with leſs vora- 
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and reaſon the Thing cooly, they would find what 
I fay is very reconcileable to right Reaſon, and the 
Nature of Things; for do not we ſee that the Ola 
Man in Health, devours more Foed than the Mid- 
dle-aged ?. and it is the fame with Touth, while. we 
arrive at our full Growth ; therefore, all the Diffe- 
rence is this, that, to the Ola Man, more Food is 
required than common, that there may be à Suffi- 
ciency of Nutritive Juices, taken up by. the a6 
forbent Veffels, without the Neceſſity of ſuch a 
Triturition, or Digeſtion, as is required to extract 
thoſe Juices from the Whole of the Food taker 
into the Stomach. What I would fay, is, That as 
the Digeflive Paculty becomes feeble and weak by 
Age, (not by Diſeaſes) we have Occaſion for more 
Food, by reaſon there would not be a Sufficiency 
of Natritive Juice abſorbed from a ſmall Quantity, 
ſeeing the ſame could not be turned'and'tofled about 
in the Stomach of an od Man, ſo much as in a 
young one: Neither is there ſo much Preffure upon 
ſuch Food in the Old, as the Young or Middle-aged. 
But this would be better underſtood! by conſi- 
dering the Nature of Digeſtion, and the Proper- 
ties of the artificial Machine contrived for ſuch 
-Purpoſes by Monſ. Eapin; to which I muſt, for 
Brevity, refer my Reader. 

T have ſaid, that the Horſe which devours a great 
deal of Food, ought not to be accounted a better 
Horſe for it; no, he really ought to be eſteemed a, 
waſhy Horſe; for, as far as I have obferved, thoſe 
Horſes that dung often, generally eat a great deal ;, 
and nothing can be a greater Token of the Weak- 
neſs of any Animal, than tlte too frequent Expul- 
fion of Excrement or Pung; for if he beſh— his 
Heels, or rather his Houghs, *tis ten to one he 
will not travel to his Journey's End, if the ſame 


Old Men 
eat more 
than the 
Middle- 
aged, and: 


why.. 


Dunging: 
too fre- 
quently. a 
be any conſiderable Lepgth, unleſs the Rider ſtopy Sign of 

at very ſhort Stages indeed: Therefore chuſe a Horſe Weakneſs: 
at dungs only once or twice in ten Miles riding, of the di- 
if you would have one for immediate Ute ; ſince geſtive 
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tos: The Art f FARRIERY 
one that does it every Mile, would require three 
Months good Keeping and Exerciſe, before he 
could be brought into proper Order and Condition 
for the Saddle. „ 
©Eoſtive-. HI have very often obſerved in Mankind that thoſe 
neſsa Sign People who were naturally coftive and hard to 
ofaſtrong purge, had, by far, the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions; 
Conſtitu- and it will be found, upon Enquiry, that Ola People, 
tion, in general have been, and perhaps are of the Ce/ 
tive King, if I may be allowed ſuch Expreſſion; 
and it is the very ſame in Horſes, &c. altho' I 
muſt own, that Length of Meat, and Exerciſe, will 
very much mend the Matter; however, I can ſtill 
obſerve a Difference, even tho? a Horſe has a Year's 
meat in his Bells... ---- 1 
Mr. Gib/on has obſerved that in old Hor/es many 
of the Veſſels become ſubſided (is his Expreſſion) 
tho“ he had better have ſaid, that they become 
Death obliterate; for the Reaſon why an Animal dies 
from old ſolely of old Age, is, that the Veſſels %%, and 
Age, the become bony, therefore, of conſequence, fewer 
Natural and fewer in Number, till at laſt the principal Parts 
cauleofit, of Animals undergo the fame Fate, and then the 
Circulation of the Blood and Humours ceaſes, 
and Death enfues. . | 5 
The Truth of this Doctrine is very evident to 
Anatemiſts ; for theſe Gentlemen, from their Con- 
verſation with Animal Bodies of all Kinds, find, 
that the longer they live, the more will the fine 
Parts of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced; 
Stiffneſsin that is, they will , and turn to a Bone; ſo 
the Joints, that when they, I mean the Anatomiſis, would 
how occa- ſhew us any of the finer Parts of Animals, they 
foned in pitch upon young Subjeds, by reaſon ſuch Parts are 
old Age. become bony and defaced in 0 Age: This is alſo 
confirmed by the Stiffneſs and Unpliancy of our 
].ittle Limbs when we are advanced in Years. 
Horſes Laſtiy, I muſt obſerve, that there are ſome /ittl: 
ſometimes Horſes, will eat, nay, which require more Food 


require than thofs which are much larger; this proceeds 
more from 
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ffom the particular Configuration of the Parts, as Food than 


ſome Horſes, tho' leſs in Bulle, have a more firm thoſe 
Conſtruction of Fibres, and conſequently, the Di- which are 
geftive Faculty more ſtrong, as welkas the Szcretions much lar- 
and Excretions performed in better Order. ger. 


It is indeed, for the moſt Part a good Sign A Horſe 


when a Horſe eats heartily, yet no Man can judge may eat a 
rightly at a Horſe's Health or Conſtitution, merely. great deal 
from the Quantity of Food he devours, without andyet his. 
examining, at the ſame-Time, into the other con- Conſtitu- 
curring Symptoms; therefore I would adviſe the tion be 
Reader thus far, (viz.). When a Horſe keeps up unhealthy: 
his Fleſh, and maintains ſuch a Degree of Vigour 

and Activity, as that he can perform his uſual 

Exereiſe in a proper Manner; 1 ſay, in ſuch Caſe, 

we may conclude him to be in good Order and 

Condition, notwithſtanding. his Appetite may be 

very moderate; and for this Reaſon we ought 

not to be over-fond of giving Phy/ich (as it is called) 

to our Horſes, ſince the ſame is, more or leſs, a 

Violence in Nature in her Operations, notwith- 

ſtanding the Farrier may imagine he takes great * 

Care in the Adminiſtration of it, as well as in car- | | 
rying it off: But Lam ſincerely of Opinion, that due The Au- 
Exerciſe and proper Feeding, together with clean thor's Opb 
and frequent Dreſſings, are the beſt Methods to re- nionofthe 
fore Health, as well as preſerve it; ſo little Oeca- common 


fion do I ſee for. the long Farrapo of Preſcriptions Method of 


with which the Generality of Books are filled. giving 
It is an eaſy Affair to plunder an Apothecary's Phyſic.. 
Shop, and to fill a Horſe's Belly with Drugs of all 
Kinds; but I am ſure ſuch a Horſe had much better 
be without the Pomp and Formality, unleſs there 
is an abſolute Neceſſity for it, and that the Medi- 
cines were ordered by a Perſon well ſkilled in the 
Materia Medica, as well as the Modus Operandi of 
this or that Compoſition: Yet l never expect to ſee- 
the Day, T muſt own, in which there will be more 
Philaſophers than Fools; no, no, we are too fond: 
of Novelty and Change, and truſt too much to out- 
ward” 
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ward Appearances, and the Gratification of our ex. 
ternal Senſes; inſomuch that thoſe Medicines which 
will do the greateſt Feats, are leaft Store ſet by, 
becauſe, forſooth, they have not any immediate 
ſenſible Operation; and therefore, to People of 
this Taſte, the Preſeription of a Mountebank will 
anſwer the ExpeQation better than that of a Regu- 
lar. What I would be at is this, Ci.) Let no Man 


ſet his Head à running after Recipies, or Receipts, as 


they are ſometimes called, for there is no End of ſuch 
Inguiries, unieſs the Inquirer has good Judgment 
to pick out the Grain from the Chaf; but theſe, 
I mean theſe Gentlemen of Judgment, are thin 
firewn: For the Generality of People who keep 
Horſes are more fond of an injudicious Preſcrip- 
tion, that contains ten or twenty Drugs of diffe- 
rent Properties, than of a well- contrived Recipe for 
the intended Purpoſe; and we have as great an 
Evil to eomplain of with relation to the Art of 
Healing in Mankind as in Horſes, &c. for I am 
well convinced, that the Number of Practiſers, as 


I have faid before, increaſe the Catalogue of 


Difeaſes, and that, were there only one Practiſer 
ent of twenty, Mankind would enjoy a much more 
perfect State of Health than they do at preſent. It 
is the ſame with Reſpect to Horſes, for they alſo 
would receive Benefit if there was not fo many 
Farriers, neither ſhould we ſee ſuch Numbers of 
Soles nailed upon Smiths Doors, which, to me, 


appear no more than as fo many Emblems of the 


Farriers Ignorance; for - theſe Bleed and draw 
Scles with equal Judgment and Sueceſs; and were 
it not for one Thing, I would willingly hope that 
the World would ſet the Saddle upon the right 
Horſe; the Thing is what I have hinted at in the 
former Pages, Ce. Cures are moſtly attributed 
#0 wrong Agents, or, in other Words, Cures are very 


often faid to be performed by Perſons who have 


An igno- not, in Reality, any Share in the Affair. Thus 
rant old have I ſeen an ignorant doating old Woman, or # 


Woman. 


Pretender 


Preten 


than © 
Cure 
and ſc 
nothi! 
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Horſe 
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pretendirs to our Art, that was not one Whit wiſer often gets 
than an old Woman, bear away the Credit of a the Credit 
Cure from one of the moſt kilfal of the Profeſſion; of Cures 
and ſo little Philoſophy is there in this World, that which ſhe 
nothing is more uncommon than to meet with never per- 
Perſons addicted to the true Way of thinking. formed. 

It has been obſerved by 4uthors, that when any 
Horſe devours a great Quantity of Hay, he is Voracious 
troubled with fome Diſorder at his Stomach, which eating of 
creates a perpetual Craving and Deſire of Food ; Hay, the 
but this, 1 apprehend, to be a wrong Judgment; Cauſe of It. 
for, in my Opinion, xp ſuch Opinion is founded 
on Expertence,) Horſes that get but little Oar, 
Beans, &c. will eat much Hay; and the Reaſon is 
plain, (vi. ) as Oats and other Grain, with which 
ve ought to feed our Horſes, contain more Nou- 
riſhment than Hay, and that too in a little Com- 
paſs. I fay, for this Reaſon no Horſe will eat a Eight 
great Deal of Hay, if he has a Sufficiency of Oats; Quarts of 
and this Sufficiency I ſettle at eight Quarts per Day, Oats, and 
with about a Qgart of Split Beans, and a Handful a Quart of 
of YVheat, I would be underftood, that no Horſe ſplit beans 
which does a deal of Work fhould have leſs than a proper 
the Quantity I have ſet down, altho? it may, to allowance 
ſome Hide-bound Gentl:men, appear a little mon- fora Day. 
ſtrous and ſuperabundant. 

As to thoſe Horſes which are kept only to look Horſes 
at, leſs Corn may ſerve; but then they will look thatdobut 
very poorly, I mean, unleſs they get zhrce or four littlework 
arts a Lay; for altho' a young Horſe may look ſhould yer 
pretty fleek upon Hay only, I am ſure he is little have three 
fit for Service, for he'll ſweat upon any Exerciſe, or four 
as if he were rid by the Bizch-Daughter; neither Quarts of 
will the Sickle, Hor/e-Shoe, or Hellow-Stone be of Corn per 
any Service towards making him perform better, Day. 
unleſs he has a good deal of Corn and Exerciſe 
along with it; altho” as I have already hinted, the 
gnorant and vulgar Pait of Mankind, may attri- 
bute the Recovery of the Horſe to the inactive 
Stone or Piece of Iron that hangs over his Back. 
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When a Horſe ſweats from eating Hay only, he 

is often ſaid to be foul, and that there is Danger of 
the Grea/e falling down to his Limbs; but as to 
this Way of ſpeaking, it is incongruous, as I haye 
ſaid, by reaſon it does not carry along with it, I 
mean it does not convey along with it a true % 
of the Thing; for the Farriers themſelves do not 
know what they would be at, when they ſay, 2 


Foul in Horſe is foul in hit Body; indeed if you aſk them 

the Body. farther to the Point, they tell you he is Tu, Hu- 

what. mours, Which is all the fame Thing, and you are 
never the nearer, tho you ſhould afk to Eternity. 

Theſound Why now theſe Fellows would ſtare ſtrangeſy if 

eſt Horſe they ſhould 2 loundelr 

is full of in Chri/endom, is full of Humours; yet let them. 


Humours, ſtare as they pleaſe, I aſſert it for Tad, and can 


as eafily make it appear to any. unprejudiced Per. 
fon that has hut two Grains of Common Senſe; ſo 
that as to the Word Humours, it is the common: 
Cloak for Ignorance and Stupidity ; I mean, when 


it is uſed in the ordinary Way, according as the 


Fiarriers expreſs themſelves.  _ 
A Horſe When a Horſe lives on Hay alone, unleſs the 
who lives ſame is exceeding ſweet and fine, . he fills his Belly 
on Hay a- with it to that Degree, that the Blood-/Ve/els, as 
lone, the well as all the Glands, or Strainers of his Body, 
Inconye- are ſtuffed and obſtructed, in ſome Degree at leaſt :: 
nience of On this Account he is obliged to drink a great 
it, deal of Water to dilute, as we call it, the Hay in 


his Stomach ; this again increaſes the Prefſure 


mentioned, and the Lungs themſelves can ſcarcely. 
be expanded ſufficiently to ſuſtain Life; | 
1 have ſaid, that unleſs the Hay is very ſweet 
and good, a Horſe will ſtuff himſelf too full of it 
if he is kept conſtantly to it. This may ſeem a 
Paradox, becauſe one may imagine a Horſe would 
eat more good than bad Hay; ſo he will for a 
while, yet when he is grown pretty fat with green, 
juicy Hay he will not require a large Quantity, 
that is, he will not eat ſo large a Quantity as 15 


d hear me ſay, that the ſoundeſt Horſe 
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did at firſt; for conſider, a ſmall Quantity of good 
Hay contains as much Nouriſhment as a large 
Quantity of bad; and as the Horſe's Body muſt 
be ſuſtained, or rather, as Nature is always ſtrivin 
to bring the Creature to the higheſt Point o 
| Health and Vigour, ſhe craves a conſtant Supply 
of nouriſhing | Food ; and therefore if a Horſe be 
kept with bad Hay, he muſt conſequently eat more 
of it, otherwiſe he could not be ſuſtained, yet this 
bad Hay has the Inconviencies ſpoken of; be- Viſcid 
ſides that, by it the Blood becomes ſo viſcid, poor, poor 
and diſpirited, that the Fibres of the Body are not Blood 
ſupplied ſufficiently to drive it round in due Time how pro- 
and Order; from whence elle Legs, &c. pro- duced. 
ceed. 3 3 „ 
From hence it appears, that the more jyicy Hay 
is, or the more it Co ar to the Nature. of 
Graſs, the more healthful it will be; therefore the 
Hay that is dried under a Shade is moſt natural; 
for the Sun extracts from Vegetables moſt of the 
nouriſhing Juice, I mean, when ſuch Vegetables 
are cut down and ſpread abroad in the Sun for a 
Time. This has been made appear by the learned Boerhaave 
Joerbaave, late Profeſor of Phyfic at Leyden 3 and menti- 
any Apothecary can tell by Experience, that the oned. 
green Herb yields moſt Salt. TTW 

I think Mr. Gen has told us, that it is a Vice Pulling 
in Horſes when they pull their Hay out of the the Hay 
Rack under their Feet, as ſome are apt to do, and under 
fys, that ſuch Horſes will not perform much Ser- their Feet 
vice; yet I muſt own, I think there is notbing in not ſo bad 
it farther than what is common to Mankind, wiz. a Sign as 
to pick and chuſe what they like beſt, or elſe eat Mr. Gib- 
what is ſet before them, as we ſay ; but as to their ſon would 
not proving good Horſes, Iam ſure as good as any have it. 
I ever had were ſubje& to this Vice, if we muſt 
call it one, | 

Another Vice is, when a Horſe eats his Litter; Litter, the 
though this a Vice originally; for when a Horſe Reaſon a 
eats his Litter, it is a Sign his Stomach is TE Horſe eats 

N as 
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(as we expreſs it) and that Nature requires ſome MW and if 


ch Thing to corre the ſour Juices upon it; ſince, deal v 

when he eats Litter, he is generally addicted to eat Indige 

Clay out of the Wall, or Duſt or Dirt any where, Jann 

when he can get at it; nay, I have ſeen ſome GR, © 

Horſes very fond of Turf, eſpecially when ſuch ſelves 

Horſes have been long at hard Meat, and this, before 

no doubt, is what Nature requires, juſt in the fame mend 

Green Manner as young Girli, when they have toa much Dr. 
Sickneſs Acid upon their tomachs, are ſubject to eat what which 
in Maid- is of a quite contrary Nature, ſuch as Pipe Stoppers, and 
ens, and Lime, Aſbes, with other Ab/orbents of like Quality; Body 
their, eat- and yet the eating of theſe Things does not occa- T} 
ing Clay, ſion their looking ſo pale and waz, as is common- Veget 
Cinders, ly, tho erroneouſly, imagined ; for Nature craves ment 
&c. ac- ſuch Things, as Oppoſites to the Redundancy of purp 
counted acid Juices upon the Stomachs of ſuch Iwalid; in hi 
for. and many a Time have I hrought young Children, publ 
N from a pale and wan Complexion, to a ſanguine ment. 

and florid Countenance, by the ſole Ufe of Oyfer- and 

Hells in fine Powder; which are, in my Opinion, ſecu 

as good as any of thoſe called» the Shzlly Powders, ſets, 
diſtinguiſhed under the Names. of Coral Crubs, Dodd 

Eyes, Pearl, and the like. 1y ſme, if a Horſe eats Poui 

his Litter, give him chopt Straw amongſt his Corn, free! 

and ſome powdered Chalk, or ſuch like Abſorbent, for 

and he will ſoon leave it off, or at leaſt, eating | the 

Litter will not harm him. ford 

Dogs; the 1 might here inſtance Dogs and Catit, which, | futi 
Reaſon of when. furteited* or overloaded, betake themſelves it, 
their eat- to eating rough Blades of Graſs, or green Blades Thi 
ing Graſs. of Corn, which by, tickling their Throats, cauſes ſo | 
them to diſgorge and throw up what is offenſive to to 
Nature, and if Mankind would follow the ſame We 
Rule, that is, if they would. tickle their Throats Ho 
with a Feather when they have been intemperate, 
and ſpew up the Laad of Liquor that has been 2 v 
ſenſeleſſly gorged down, they would not feel the Pain bu 
of an aching Head next Morning; but inſtead of foe 


this ſalutary Method, the Stomach is. left to m_ by 
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and if it is not able through Strength of Nature to 
deal with ſuch Load, then it is that Capulas and Crapulas 


at Indigeſtions ſucceed; from whence Schirrous Li vers, what 

© Jamdices, Dropfies, and what not; but I muſt de - Schirrous 
wit 6, or I ſhall be blamed by thoſe who ſtile them- Tumours 
ch ſelves the ſociable Part of our Species; however, of the 

a before I depart from this Subject, let me recom- Liver how 
1 mend the Study and Peruſal of a Paragraph in produced. 
h Dr. Shorts Book on the inward Uſes of Water, 

1 which is a very juſt Encomium upon Temperance, 

8 and ought to be admired and practiſed by every 

3 Body. 

5 The learned Dr. Stephen Hales, Author of the 


: Vegetable and Hæmaſtatical Experiments, whom [I 

: mentioned before, has thought it ſo much to the 

i - Purpoſe, that he has tranſcribed it and inſerted it 

f in his very ingenious as well as uſeful Book, lately 

0 publiſhed under the Title of Pbileaſopbical Experi- Dr. Ste- 

ments, ſhewing how Sea-Water may be made freſh phen 
and wholeſome, as well as Corn, Biſcuit, &c. be Hales's ' 
ſecured from the Weewil, Maggots, and other Ia- excellent 4 
feds. This Piece has been juſt publiſhed by the Book on bY 


Docter, and, IJ am ſure he deſerves Ten Thouſand Sea-Wa- 
Pounds, for the Diſcoveries he has ſo frankly and ter, &c. A 
freely made, better than Mrs. Stevens deſerves Tex, mention'd 8 
for publiſhing her Gallimaſray, or Hotch Patch for . 
the Cure of the Stone and Gravel; ſeeing the Doc- 
tor's will ſtand the Teſt of the preſent, as well as 
future Ages; whereas her Medicine, as ſhe calls 
it, will not be heard of after the Revolution of 
Thirteen Moons, notwithſtanding there is at preſent 
ſo much Noiſe made about it; ſo that according 
to the old Adage, Here's a great Cry, and but little 
2 as the Fellow ſaid when he ſhear'd his 
Hog r.. | 
What J mean is this, viz.) The Medicine is 
a very ill- contrived one, and there is nothing in it 
but what we knew before, ſuch as the Soap, Egg- 
foells, Haws, &c. but ſhe ſpoils the Daucus Seed 
by burning it to Blackneſs; and the reſt of the Pre- 
| | ſcription 


Tempe- 
rance, an 
Encomi- 
um upon 


: ti. 
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fſeription'is only Pomp, Farce, ' and Shew, as I ſhal 


make appear hereafter, in a ſmall Piece I deſign 
to publiſh as a Sequel of my Litbiaſis Anglican, 
which has lately given the ſaid Mrs. Sep42zs ſo 
much Diſguſt, In that Piece, I ſhall point out &. 
veral People who ſigned their Names to Certificates 
of Cures which never were performed, nay, nor 
were ſuch People troubled: with the Stone, altho' 
they imagined ſo: But if we begin to take the 
Patient's Deſcription of his. Caſe, I mean, if we 
draw our laſt Concluſions from the Accounts of our 
Patient, more eſpecially where ſuch Accounts come 
by Way of Letter, I ſay, if we do this, we moſt 
frequently err; becaufe a Man may have moſt, nay, 
J will ſay, all the Symptoms of the Stone or Gravel, 
and yet neither Stone nor Gravel be in his Kidne)., 
Ureters, Bladder, or Urethra; but of this more 
may in a little Time be expected from me; there- 
fore I cannot cloſe the preſent Diſcourſe upon the 
Stone better, than dy a Repetition of Dr. Sher; 
Eucomium before - mentioned, ſeeing it will be found 


the greateſt Preſervative for us againſt that fatal 


Diſtemper, provided we duly follow the Precepi; 
and by the Way, I muſt tell the Reader, that Di- 
ſtempers of all Kinds, but more ,particularly the 
Stone, Gout, &c, are much ſooner prevented, than 
cured, when they. have once taken Poſſeſſion of the 
Tenement ; therefore, Reader, behold and ſcan over 


the following Lines, for they ought.to be writ in 
Letters of Gold upon every Church Door in 


Chriſtendom, ſince they will not only be our Pre- 
ſerver from Pain in-this World, but, if duly attend- 
ed to, the moſt likely, Means or Preparative to à 
dewout and holy Life, Here follows the lively De- 
ſcription ſpoken of: „„ 


O Temperance ! Thou Support and Attendant 
% of other Virtues! Thou Preſerver and Re- 
& ſtorer of Health, and Protector of Life! Thou 


« Maintainer of the Dignity and Liberty o — 
f % t100A 


Con 


IMPROVED. 
4 tional Beings from the wretched inhuman Sla- 
very of Sen/aality, Tafte, Cuftom, and Example ! 
« Thou Brightner of the Underſtanding and Me- 
ce mory ! Thou Sweetner of Life and all its Com- 
« forts! Thou Companion of Reaſon, and Guard 
« of the Paſſions! Thou bountiful Rewarder of 
« thy Admirers and Followers ! How do thine Ex- 
r cellencies extort the unwilling Commendations 
« of thine Enemies, and with what rapturous 
« Pleaſures can thy Friends raiſe a Panegyrick 
jn thy Praiſe!““ | | 


From what J have obſerved with relation to the 
Cravings of Animals after 'Things foreign to their 
common Food, it will appear, that Abundance of - 
thoſe Things which are looked upon to be Yices in 
a Horſe's Feeding, are often no other than what 
he is promꝑted to by Nature, from ſome Diſorder 
he feels in himſelf ; and if we would only obſerve 
this Point a little more ſertoufly, we ſhould be the 
better enabled to proceed in the Cure of Diſtem- 
pers, as well as to pitch upon the moſt' likely 
Method for the Recovery of the Sick. 


_ 


 — 


CHAP. VI. 


Containing ſome Obfearvations upon Running-Horſes | 
_ Directions for the Choice and Management of 
them, | 


T Have, in the foregoing Pages, taken ſome little 
Notice of the Running-Horſe, tho? not ſo much 
as he deſerves; for, from him, we ought to draw 
the Breed of all our /zght Hor/es for the Road or 
Hunting; therefore, in this Chapter, I ſhall lay 
down Rules relating to him in particular. But as to 
the Horſes proper for Farmers and thoſe People 


| that work them hard, yet give them thort-Allow- 


ances, 
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and Action, of good Wind and great Speed, not- 


„Things he has been acquainted with, but in ſome 


to have the Pleaſure of tranſcribing an Zncomiun 


excellent Book, intitled, Nature Delineated; a fine 
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ances, or elſe coarſe and bad Food, I ſay, as to 
theſe Horſes, I think a Strain from the hardy 
Black Breed would be better than from the Run. 
ning Sort, notwithſtanding the latter might be 
ſtrong enough for ſuch Country Service; and the 
only Reaſon J can find for my Opinion, is, that x 
Strain of Horſes from the Running Horſe, requires 
a more warm and generous Management than that 
which is generally allowed by the Country Farmer, 
neither ſhould ſuch a Breed be uſed in any Service 
in which they cannot move quick, ſeeing they 
would have their Buſineſs ſoon over, and not 
hang for many Hours, nay, I may fay from 
Morning till Night without Food. 

I muſt new inform the Reader, that if he will 
only give true Attention to what I am going to 
write he will be able to judge as truly, with rela- 
tion to Hunting and Read- Hor ſes, as Gallopers ; for 
a Galloping-Horſe, as I have ſome Time ago expref- 
fed myſelf, is no more than a Horſe of Strength 


withſtanding ſon e of Sir Francis's Family are of a 
different Opinion, and reckon them a Spindte- 
Jſhank'd, Spider-legged, Race. 
Mr. 644/oz, who has writ the beſt upon Horſes 
of any that went before him, I mean, as to their 
Diforders, not the Manage, I ſay, this Gentleman 
is generally in the right, where he reaſons upon 


others he ts miſtaken; as for Inſtance, when he 
ſays, that, the Running Horſe ſhould be of a. len- 
der Mate; whereas they ſhould be ſtrong, nay, 
very ſtrong, as I have now, and formerly: hinted; 
and were I to chuſe a Horfe, or rather were J 
to have a Horſe of this Kind, of my own chu- 
fing, I would wiſh him of the following Shape. 
But before 1 go about to deſcribe him, 1 beg Leave 


upon him, as mentioned in the firſt Volume of that 


Tranſlation 
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Tranſlation of which is ſold by Mr. Stanley Croau- 
ar, in Pater-Noſter-Row, London; it is this, 
ſvix. / Ee” 3535 5 
« If Cuſtom had not dignified the Lion with An Enco- 
« the awful Title of King of the Beaſts, Reaſon, mium up- 
jn my Opinion, would beſtow it upon the Horſe, on Horſes. 
« The former, in Reality, has no Manner of Right 
« to it, He is rather an U/urper and a Tyrant; 
« for he makes no other Uſe of his Prerogative, 
than either to devour his Subjects, or inſpire 
« them with Horror and Amazement. The Hor/e, 
« on the other Hand, neither injures his Fellow 
« Creatures in their Perſons, nor attempts to in- 
evade their Properties. He does nothing to ren» 
« der himſelf the Object of Hatred or Contempt. 
« No bad Qualities can juſtly be aſcribed to him, 
« and, in Fact, he is poſſeſſed of all ſuch as are 
% amiable and Praiſe-worthy, There is no Ani- 
e mal whatever more compleat, with reſpect to the 
& Symmetry and Proportion of his Parts; has a 
more generous Spirit, is more liberal of his Ser- 
© yices, and more abſtemious of his Diet. Caſt 
&« your Eyes on all other Animals of what Species 
“ ſoever, do you find one that has ſo beautiful a 
&« Head, or Eyes fo fparklimg and full of Fire? 
„O One whoſe Neck is clothed with equal Thun- 
* der, and whoſe Mane waves in the Wind with 
„ ſo much Grandeur? One, in ſhort, who has a 
„ more ſtately Chef, a finer Body, or more curious 
* Linbs? Whether he be under the Direction of 
his Rider, or at his own Liberty to range the 
Fields without Controul, you'll obſerve, in all 
* his Attitudes, a noble Deportment, and an Air 
'* which ſtrikes the Eye of every Beholder, cho? 
e inſegſeble of all his other Perfectionn, with an "Il 
** agreeable Surpriſe. 13 
His [nclinations are ſtill more engaging. He 15 
can properly be ſaid to have but one, and that 
zs, to be as ſerviceable as poſſible to his Mager. 
* It it is expected he ſhould drag the Plough, or 
carry 
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Colour. 


Size. 
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“ carry any Burden, how heavy ſoever, he is al. 
e ways ready and willing, and would ſooner ſink 


de under the Weight, than decline it, or complain. 
5 Does the Owner propoſe to ride him? He ſeems 
c“ conſcious of the Honour, uſes his utmoſt En. 
<6 deavours to pleaſe him, at the leaſt Signal alter; 
< his Pace, and either avalks, trots, or galliys, 
as required. Neither the Length of his Jour. 
e ney, nor Badneſs of the Road; neither Hedges 
nor Ditches, nor even the moſt rapid Rivers, 
<« diſcourage him; he flies like a Bird over every 
«© Obſtacle that would give a Check to his Career, 
< js there any further Service expected from him? 


c Is it incumbent-on him to defend his Maſter, or 


ce bear him to an Engagement? He goeth on to 
« meet the armed Men, He mocketh at Fear, and 
« js not afraid, The Sound of the Trumpet and 
4 Drum inſpire him with freſh Ardour, and he 
4 turneth not back from the Sword,” 
The Author of the Encomium, I ſee, has ended 


with a Quotation from Job, who has deſcribed the 


Creature yet more lively than any ſince himſelf. | 

I ſhall now give the Reader my Thoughts of 
the Shape of a Running-Hor/e, according as [ 
would chuſe one myſelf; and though I may not 
hit every one's Taſte, I will tell my own Mind 
freely; (wiz.) 


I would chuſe a dark Bay, with black Eyes, and 


as to any Marks, I ſhould not value them; tho", 


in a Hunter or Road Hor/e, a Star and Snip makes 


them look more lightſome ; yet I have obſerved, 
that the beſt bred Running-Hor/es had not any 
Marks at all, unleſs artificial ones. 

As to his Size, I would have him full Fifteen 
Hands, nay, I would not differ for his being S:x- 
teen, provided he was ſtrong in Proportion to ſuch 
Height, altho' it is often ſaid a Horſe may be too 
Tall for ſuch Sport; but this Opinion, I imagine, 
proceeds from hence, (wiz. ) Very large Horſes are, 
for the moſt Part, clam; and it that be the — 
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[ agree that he may be too big; for if I muſt fall, 
| had rather chuſe to do it from a little, than a 
large Horſe ; yet if he move light as a Galloway, 
and lineable withal, I don't care if he is Sixteen 
Hand high, by reaſon, when a Horſe is above his 
Work, he muſt, of Conſequence, perform the 
fame with more Eaſe and Pleaſure to himſelf, and 
for this Reaſon, we ſhould chuſe our Hunters of a 
large Size, that they may carry us ſafely over the 
rs, WT Fences, and be lefs liable to bang and knock their 
ry WW own Legs againſt Stubs, Stones, &c. but I would 
T, adviſe thoſe who value their Necks, to fatisfy 
n: themſelves well of the Movement of ſuch. large 
or ed Hunters, before they venture upon their Bac 


to over a Five-barred Gate; for a Hunter ſhould 

d walk, trot, and canter nimbly, and with as much 

id Eaſe to himſelf as a Poney, otherwiſe he will do 

E his Buſineſs by main Force, as we ſay, and be apt 

| to have the Scratches, Greaſe, &c, : 

d The Head of a Running-Horſe ſhould be ſmall, Head. 


e and free from Fleſh ; the Forehead rather flattiſh 

| than raiſed in the Roman Way; his Ears ſhould 

f be large and long, yet not placed at too great a 

I Diſtance, and he ſhould play them backwards 

t and forwards alternately, which is a Sign he is 

l healthy and well; his Eyes ſhould be full and Eyes 
ſprightly ; his Noſtrils very wide and diſengaged oftrils, 

| WF of Fleſh; the Jaw Bones, towards the Thropple gc. 

| or Windpipe, ſhould be a good Diſtance aſunder, 

| 
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that when his Noſe is pulled in, he may not ſqueeze 
it, and thereby hurt his Wind; tho? I have ſeen 
ſome Horſes, which had the Jaw-Bones narrow, 
run well, and in good Wind ; but this I attributed 


to their running with the Noſe boring our, and to * 

1 looſe and diſengaged Thropple ; which laſt is 1 
an excellent Perfection. + ts, 
The Neck ſhould be a moderate Length, for a Neck. 1 
very long Neck, with a fine Rainbow Creſt, is not 7 
the Horſe I would chuſe for the Courſe; becauſe 8 
a Horſe with a long Neck has his Wind farther to 288 
i fetch "Me 
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Lungs. 


A Con- 
ſumption 


of the 
Lungs 
defined. 
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fetch, therefore he cannot breathe ſo quick as one 
with a ſhorter Thropple, and beſides this, the Make 
of ſuch a Neck gives a circular Turn to the Wind. 
pipe, which again hinders or checks the free Ingreſ 
and Egre/s of the Air in Breathing ; ſo that, I ſay, 
a Horſe with a Neck of a moderate Length, and 
well- Maped, that is, a little raiſed from the Withers 
but not over · much, is moſt likely to prove long. 
winded, provided his Thropple be large and looſe 
from the fleſhy or muſcular Parts of the Neck [ 
muſt repeat the laſt Particular of the Looſeneſs of 
the T Bropple, by reaſon it is the moſt certain Mark, 
that a Horſe may, by Length of Time and good 
Keeping, be brought into good WIH d; and the next 
Thing, no doubt of it is, the Make of the Lang,; 
for if theſe be not capacious and ſound, it will be 
impoſlible for a Horſe to run through a Four-Mile 
Courſe with any tolerable Speed, notwithſtanding 
his Windpipe is ſufficiently wide. Yet I muſt own 
that, in general, the Parts of the Body of every 
particular Animal agree and correſpond with one 
another, that is, if the Windpipe be large and look: 
as before obſerved, the Lungs are formed accord- 
ingly, ſo that they may the better deal with the 
Air admitted in Inſpiration ; and theſe Sort of 
Hozſes, wiz. thoſe with large Winapipes, are the les 
liable to Conſumptions, I mean, of the Lungs, for 


it is the ſame in Hor/es as in Men, Cvix. ) a narrow 


ſtrait Threpple gives ſuch Hindrance in Expiration, 
when the Lungs, &c. contract to drive the Air out, 
that their membranous Diviſions are beaten, and 
as it were hammered out ſo thin, that, at laſt, the 
Ends of the Blood-Veſels become unguarded and 
broken, from whence Ulcers, &c. and that this is 
the Caſe, is plain; for People that have the up- 
per Part of the Windpipe narrow, have a ſqueak- 
ing Voice, and theſe an die of Con/umptions 
of the Lungs, from the Cauſe I have aſſigned. Nei- 
ther is theie any Help for it, by Reaſon what) 
«ver Diſas der proceeds from a Male C ——_— 
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ſuch Diſorder abill continue as long as the Creature lives; 


altho' I muſt own, I have ſeen ſome of our Profe/- 
on racking their Brains, and preſcribing Courſes 
of Phyſic to People with Hump-backs, who com- 
plained of a Difficulty ot Breathing, and Aſthmatic 
Symptoms: Yet theſe Ageprs never conſidered, that 
ſuch Complaints were zatural, and, of Conſe- 
quence, muſt happen to ſuch People whoſe Luxgs 
were compreſs'd by the bending in of the Spine or 
Back- Bone ; if they had, they would ſurely have 
deſiſted from preſcribing Medicines, ſeeing they 
could do no more Service, in ſuch Caſe, than the 


Purges, &c. preſcribed by Mr. William Perry, to 


his Patients troubled with the Defe& of Speech 
called Stammering; and which Defect the ſaid Mr. 
Penry undertakes, and, I believe, can cure; for 
there is not any Thing extraordinary in performing 
it, provided the Perſon will keep to Directions. 
But that is the hardeſt Point of all; for we are 
naturally over-fond of diſplaying our Talenis in 
Talking, which infallibly occaſions a Relapſe, after 
the Stammering-Doctor has ſeemingly performed a 
Cure; but, perhaps he might leave it ſhort for 
want of a Purge or two more; yet thus the World 
is deceived, and, I believe, ever will be. 

From what I have ſaid of the Vinadpipe and 
Lungs, the Reader will eafily infer that the Chef, 
or that Part of a Horſe which contains the Heart 
and Lungs ſhould be ſufficiently large, to give room 
tor the Expanſion of the latter; ſeeing nothing 
can be a greater Means to carry a Horſe through 
his Courſe, than a great deal of Room for his Wind, 
as the Jockies term it; for let a Horſe be ever fo 
ſtrong, and otherwiſe likely to make a Running = 
Horſe, it will not be ſufficient, unleſs his Minapipe 
and Lungs be large, in Proportion to his Size; and 
if theſe are ſo, Exerciſe and proper Keeping will 
make him perfo:m well, notwithſtanding he be a 
ider-legged Animal, as we call them. 
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It is generally ſuppoſed, that when a Horſe is 
well let down in the Girth, he is a good-winded 
Nag; yet 1 have known this fail now and then, 
more particularly in the Cheſnut-Horſe which be. 
longed to the late Sir Edmund Bacon, called by the 
Name of Spanking Roger, which won the Six Years 
old Plate at York, Lincoln, and other Places, in the 
Year 1738, for he was a round-barrelled Horſe, and 
did not look much let down in the Girth, or of the 
Make of a Greyhound about the Breaſt; yet he 
was a good-winded Horſe, as well as a ſwift one, 
But altho? he was not much Tet down in the Place 
mentioned, he might take as large a Girth as if he 
had been more fo; therefore the true Eſtimate is to 
be made by the Number of Inches that will go 
Tound at the uſual Place where we fix the Girth, 
or rather, let him be meaſured over the higheſt 
Part of his Breaſt, where the Ribs join; and, by 
this Means, you will ſee whether he takes a longer 
Girth than Horſes of his Size commonly do; but 
you muſt conſider the Condition you meaſure him 
in, for if he's fat, he muſt, of Conſequence, take 
a longer Girth. | | 
Another Thing is this, (viz.) We often fay, 
ſuch a Horſe is a good winded one, when, perhaps, 
his Performances are owing to his Manner and 
Way of getting off the Ground ; for if you bring 
his Haunches well in when he gallops, and that 
he runs with Eaſe to himſelf, he has leſs Occaſion 
for making ſo much Uſe of his Langs, as he other- 
wiſe would if he moved heavily, and, as we ſay, 
dabelt upon the Ground, 3 
Again, we often ſay, ſuch or ſuch a Horſe 54 
good. avinded Herſe, becauſe he is a good-whipped Hint, 
that is, he will anſwer the Whip well; whereas, 
his aniwering the Whip may proceed from the 
Length of Meat he has had; for it is poſſible to 
make, almoſt, any Cart hor/e run four Miles, at 
the Rate he can ſet our; that is this, if you take 


a Cart-Hor/e, and give him the Airings and et 
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of a Galloping-Horſe, you may, by Length of Time, 
ſvix. ) in a Year's Time, make him a good whipped 
Horſe ; for he will run through at the Speed he be- 
gins with, or nearly ſo, becauſe every Horſe, you 
know, requires to have a Pull. 3 

What I would from hence infer, is, that Length 
of Time, together with good Keeping, Exerciſe, 
&c. is the only Means to make a Horſe run thro? 
his Courſe; and that, notwithſtanding Horſes may 


alter as to their Speed or Foot, (as tis called) yet a 


ſlow good-one is what ] ſhould not be fond of; for 
as the well known Mr. Frampton uſed to expreſs 
himſelf, (viz.) D n theſe flow good ones, I hate 
them, for they are not able to run faſt enough to tire 
themſelves.” So that what I would chuſe, ſhould 
be a large, nimble, flrong, well-moving Horſe, that 
would run a pretty good Foot when out of Con- 
dition, and then I ſhould not fear but he would 
perform well, when he was put into proper Order; 
and if he would not be a Sap-awhiftle, he might 
be a Sling at any Time. Bs 

I think I have mentioned, that when a Horſe 
brings his Haunches well under him in his Gallop, 
it is a good Sign; ſo, I think, it is really one of 
the beſt, becauſe no Hor/e can gallop, with Eaſe to 
himſelf, that leaves his Legs behind him (as the 
Jockies phraſe it.) Moreover he ſhould pur his 
Fore-Feet forwards in ſuch a Manner, as that he 
would crop a Daiſy, tho“ I know Dai/y-cutters are 
not much in Vogue, but that is for Want of judg- 
Ing rightly ; ſince (as I have obſerved) if a Horſe 


performs with Eaſe to himſelf, it is moſt likely he 


will hold out the longeſt ; yet it is ſuppoſed, that 
in ſoft Grounds he will not take up his Feet high 
enough to get eaſily thro? ; however, let that be as 
it may, I ſtill inſiſt upon it, that the Way I. have 
mentioned is the moſt eaſy and ſwift Way of run- 
ning; and if the Horſe was ſtrong enough, I durſt 
engage to drive him thro” deep Ground as faſt as his 
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Neighbours, although they took up their Feet 
Half a Yard higher. - | 

As to the Shoulders of a Galloping-Hor/e, I think 
they ſhould be moderately thin and narrow, upon 
the Chine; I ſay, moderately narrow, becauſe [ 
have ſometimes ſeen Horſes fo thin in that Part, 
that they have been too weak to ſuſtain the Ridy 
fufficiently, or in other Words, their Fore Duarte; 
have been too ſlender, for the Hinder ; for you will 
obſerve, that the Rider is ſeated more towards the 
Fore than Hind Quarters; and it is therefore a Horſe 
ſhould have tolerable Strength before the Saddle, 
which he may. without being thick ſhouldered; 
for the Shoulder-Blades ought to come fairly and 
equally up to the Top of the Hardle or Wither;, 
and not play up and down under the Skin, ſince, 


movingup in ſuch Caſe, they are quite too looſe and diſen- 
and down gaged from the Ribs, than which, I know nothing 
under the betokens more Weakneſs in the Fore-Parts of a 


Skin. 


Back, 


Horſe; therefore chuſe one which has his Shoulder. 
Blade held cloſe to his Ribs by the muſcular 
Fleſh, and-then, if they meet fairly near the Top, 
tho? his Shoulders be no thicker than a Ki Back, 
do not think the worſe of him; for he will perform 
no leſs, but the more for it, provided his Counter 
be not too large and full, which if ſo, would throw 
his Fore-Legs too wide; though I remember a Mare 
that belonged to Mr. Themas Makin, of Preſcot, in 
Lancaſhire, lately deceaſed, that run with her Fore- 
Feet as wide as a Barn Door (according to the com- 
mon Expreſſion) yet ſhe ran as faſt as moſt of her 
Size, which was all owing to bringing in her 
Haunches quick; for hey muft needs go when tht 
95 drives, 


The Back, I think, had better be long than 


ſhort, although I am ſenſible, the Reader ſeems 
amazed at my Choice; for a long frong Back, that 
has the muſcular Fleſh full upon the L:7s or Fil- 
lets, which is what we call Broad-filletted; I lay, 


if this be ſo, and that the Back be ſtrait 3 
uc 


wow 


— 2 cd 22 — 


may do well enough, by reaſon he is not puſhed 


, ches farther than one that is ribbed up to the Hip- 
cient for directing our Choice to the flattiſn Rib, 


make a great Alteration for the better, I mean as 
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ſuch Horſe muſt naturally make longer Springs 
than one with a ſhorter, tho? of the ſame Size as to 
his Weight. However, for a true Pattern of what 
1 am deſcribing, the Reader needs only call to 
mind the Mare that belonged to the late Mr. Brew- 
fer, which went by the Name of M/s Negſom, and 
afterwards by the Name of Mother Neeſom, and 
he will find an Original. | 

The Ribs of a Running- Horſe ought not to be Ribs. 
round, ſo as almoſt to touch the Huggen Bones; for- 
when a Horſe is made after this Manner, he is, for 
the moſt Part, bad winded, becauſe there is not 
ſufficient Room for his Gurs to fall from the Midriff, 
whereby his Langs are preſſed upon, and Inſpira- 
tion, in ſome Meaſure, impeded ; yet the Round- 
barrelled Horſe is the handſomeſt for the Road, and 


on forwards ſo hard as to require ſo much Room 
for the Lungs to play. TIT 73 f 1 iy 
| Beſides: this, the flat-ribbed Horſe, has another 
Advantage, which is, that of bringing in the Haun- 


Bones; and this Conſideration, no doubt, is ſuffi- 


rather than the round. 

When J reaſon in this Manner, I would deſire the 
Reader always to take my Meaning in a Medium; 
for I would not adviſe him to chuſe a Galloping- 
Horſe with a great Bog Belly, and Ribs as flat as a 
Swine; altho? good Feeding and Exerciſe, would 


to the Shape of ſuch a Horſe : No, what I would 
be at, is this, viz.) Be not over-fond to run in 
with the Opinions of the Yulgar, ſeeing Yox Po- 
puli Vox Dei does not always hold good, neither is 
a round-barrelled cloſe-ribbed Horſe.the beſt for all 
Services, any more than for running. 
The Haunches ſhould be large and wide, for ſuch Haun- 
Situation betokens Strength, and that the Horſe ches. &c. 
will ſpread himſelf well on the Ground in running; 
Gs neither 


hi 
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neither ſhould I be afraid of their ſtanding high, 
in the Manner of thoſe we call Raw-boned, ſince 
many Horſes of ſuch Make prove good. ” 

The Cronpe, or that Part betwen the Dock and 
Reins ſhould be pretty ftrait; for if it has too quick 
a Fall, it is not handſome, neither is it fo good, 
becauſe the Hind-Quarters of ſuch Droup-arſed 
Horſes are, for the moſt Part, flenderer than thoſe 
which have ſtrait Crovpes. 


The Thighs ſhould be full and ſtrong, tho' not 


over- laden with Flefh, as I have feen ſome ; yet the 


Generality of Horſes are fhaped in the other Ex- 


treme, having a thin Capon Thigh, inſtead of a 
plump, fleſhy one, which is partly owing to the 
Foreign Breed, eſpecially to the flenderer Sort, ſuch 
are the Sp2z7/ Jennets, Sc. Yet Length of Time, 
and full Keeping, ſtrangely alters moſt Parts of a 
Horſe for the better, : 6 as the Buttocks of a 
Horſe muſt drive him forward in the laborious Ex- 
erciſe of running, therefore Natare, who always 
contrives for the beft, ſends a proper Supply of 
Nouriſnment to thoſe Miſcles which have the great. 
eſt Occaſion for it; and, for this reaſon, a Hotſe 
in Exerciſe will grow fuller-thighed and thinner 
upon all the Parts forward, as if he was deſigned 
to cut the Wind; yet now and then we meet with 
a Horſe that will not part with the Load of Fleſh 
off his Shoulders, Head, &c. and notwithſtanding 
this will perform pretty well. 

The Limbs ſhould be very ſtrong, tho' the Pa. 
flern- Bones be a good Length ; and therefore I mult 
fay, with relation to this Point, what I have ſaid 
ſome Time ago, where 1 told my Opinion upon the 
Back, (wiz. ] they cannot be too long, ſo they 


be but ſtrong, and the Body in Proportion ; how- 


ever he ſhould ſtand firm and upright upon the 


Paſterns, ſeeing it is by the Length of the P/ 


tern- Bones that a Horſe makes longer or ſhorter 
Strokes in his Gallop, when at the Top on't, as We 


I haye 
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1 ave ſaid the Limbs ſhould be ſtrait, that is, Sickle- 
they ſhould not be of the Sickle-hogfzd Sort, ſeeing hoofed 
thoſe are only ſuitab'e for Padding ; and as to the Horſesnot 
Joints of the Ho, Paſterns, &fc. they ſhould be proper for 
proportioned to the Size of the Bones. Running. 
The Hoofs of a Running-Horfe ſhould be black, Hofs. 

ſmooth, pretty large and ftattiſh; yet I know moſt 

of our foreign Breed have Hoofs too much like 

thoſe of the AM and Mule, which would be an In- 
convenience, if ever ſuch Horſe: was turned to 

Hunting or the Road; for when the Hoofs are 

ſhaped in ſuch a Manner, hey grow narrower and 

narrower at the Heels, and in a little Time are 

quite beaten and foundered. When [ ſpeak of the 

Hoofs in this Way, I mean the Fore- Hoof, no 

Horſe being ever beaten or foundered behind, Which 

proceeds from the Eaſe they have, in Compariſon 

of the Fore-Hoofs, which lead and mark out the 

Way, ſerving as Pioneers to the Hind-Feet. Add 

to this, the Fore-parts of a Horſe carry moſt of the 

Rider's. Weight, and this muſt ſtrain the Fore-hoof5 

more than thoſe behind; neither do the Heels of 

the Hinder-Feet naturally preſs the Ground ſo much 

as the Heels of the Fore Feet, which is a very 

ſtrong Reaſon why the Latter ſhould be ſooner 

worn out than the Former. „ | 

1 imagine that what I have ſaid, if duly at- 
tended to, will be a ſufficient Inſtruction to any 
ſenſible Man, ſo far as to direct him in the Choice 
of a Road: Horſe, Galloper, or Hunter; I ſhall now 
therefore proceed to give my Opinion of breeding, 
breaking, and training up of a Running-Hor/e, 

whereby the Reader will be enabled how to-manage 
with relation to Horſes in general. And, 
Firſt, It is neceſſarily allowed, that a good Sral- 
lion, deſcended from a Kace of Horſes of the Sport- 

ing Kind, is, of all others, the moſt requiſite, in 
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- order to produce a good Strain of Running Catth; 

| and this Horſe ſhould be formed (as near as pofit- 

i ble) according to the Deſcription I have ſet dow: 
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neither ſhould he, in my Opinion, hase, above one 


Mare, or two in a Day, during the Leaping Seafon, 


for I am ſatisfied, that the greateſt Cauſe of the 


Badneſs of our Breed of Horſes, proceeds moſtly 
from our Fooliſhneſs in reſpect to the too great 
Number of Mares allowed to be ſerved in a Day 
by the ſame Stallion. And, indeed, one would be 


_ ſurpriſed (if it was poſſible to be ſurpriſed at any 


of the Follies to which Mankind are ſubje&) to ſee 
a Parcel of ignorant Country Boobies run head- 
long with their Mares to be ſerved upon Market. 


Days, inſomuch that we often hear of Ten or a 


Doren, being ſerved the ſame Day by one and the 
fame Horſe, I do not ſpeak this in a ſtri& Senſe, 
with relation to the ga/loping Breed, but to ſhew 
how ſtupidly ignorant People are when they pro- 
ceed after ſuch a Manner; for how, in the Name 
of Gooane/s can they expect a hardy Race of 
Horſes from ſuch Proceedings? No, the laſt Colts 
got by ſuch Horſes that have leaped eight or ten 
Times a Day, muſt (io general) prove unhealthy 


and jadiſh ; which. gets the Sire an ill Name, al- 


though at the ſame Time he little deſerves it. 


I have often thought that the Country People 


flocking in with their Mares on a Market-Day to 
have them covered in this Manner, reſembled, in 
ſome Sort, their applying for Cures to the Mounte- 
bank, who alſo appears only one Day in a Week, 
I mean at the ſame Town; for whether the D/ 
tempers, be Acute or Chronical, go they muſt, on 
the Market Day, to the Doctor, who haranguts 
them out of the little Senſe they have, then takes 
the Fee, and ſends them Home in a worſe Condi- 
tion than they came. | 

It would be tedious, as well as inconvenient for 


me, at preſent, to enter into a Detail of this Kind, 
I mean, the Aa of Generation and Formation of 


Animals, from their Auimalcalæ, Ova, &c. where- 


by 1 might farther illuſtrate my Opinion, with re- 


lation to the common Error of thoſe who _ their 
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Mares, on Market-Days, to the Horſe; but I 
ſhall content myſelf with a Repetition of what 
I ſaid before, {wiz.) no Horſe ſhould ſerve above 
oe or tavo Mares in a Day, if you would expect 
4 healthy ſtrong Colt, 7 

What I have ſaid relating to &tallions proper to 
breed of, may ſerve as a Specimen for chuſing fit 
Mares: For theſe ſhould alſo be well bred and 
ſtrong, as well as what we call good Milch Mares. 

A full aged Mare, in my Opinion, that has had 
ſeveral Foals, is moſt likely to breed a ſtrong 
Colt; for it may be ſuppoſed ſhe has more Room, 
or, in other Words, ſhe has a larger Mould to caſt 
| a Foal in; and beſides, her Udaer has been already 
ſtretched with Milk, ſo that ſhe will likewiſe have 
more Room there, 

I have obſerved very often, that though the 
firſt Foals were ſmall and puny, yet afterwards a 
Mare ſhould breed pretty ſtrong from the ſame 
Horſe; and, in my Thoughts, there is no Reaſon 
for it, be ſides what I have juſt now aſſigned ; ſo 
that, in the main, People do not judge quite 
right, when they put their Mares to very young 
Horſes, eſpecially if ſuch Mare be young likewiſe; 
and as to the Notions of old Stallions not getting 
ſo good Colts as young ones, I think there 
is not much in it: For pray, what Horſe got 
better Colts than Bay- Bolton, belonging to the 
Duke of Belton, when he was above Twenty 
Years old; nay, indeed, when he could ſcarcely 
riſe without Help to ſerve a Mare? ; 

[ could inſtance ſeveral Horſes that have per- 
formed well as Stallions when they were old, pro- 
vided their Keeping was accordingly ; therefore 
do not frar putting your Mares to ſuch Horſes on 
Account of the common Objection; for, as I ſaid 
before, there is nothing in it; neither is there 
more Truth in a Colt's looking with an old Head, 
and having the Holes above his Eyes very deep, 
when got by an o/d Stallion; no, I have obſerved 

G 5 | many 
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many Colts, nay full as many that have been ſo, 


"it ( 
4 though got by young Horſes; therefore this is. Conſt 
2 another common Error, in my Opinion, and I be- altho” 
3 lieve will be eaſily proved, upon a faithful En- they d 
1 quiry into the Thing: For although Lide begers Like look r 
| (as the old Proverb has it) yet an old Horſe never taken, 
oe begets an old Horſe, neither will he beget a Colt in the 
FE: that will look old before his Time, any. ſooner riſe i. 
N than a young Stallion. 2 IL fooliſt 
be + When you have got a good Foal that is well amina 
1 bred, you ſhould let it run with its Dam a full of the 
= Year, and then take it off,, and keep it in the tiny; 
* Houſe, either with Graſs or fine ſweet Hay, for out | 
LE at leaſt, ten Days,. or a Fortnight, in which Time ſtrike: 
5 it will have forgot the Dam; then you ſhould turn in ot! 
1 it out with Company like itſelf into a roomy Paſ- even 
TY ture, that has airy Hills and fine Lawns for it to confel 
3:0 ſkip about and take its Airings, if it be of ſuch their 
We Diſpoſition. , Here it ſhould run the Sumner never 
5 Months, but before cold Weather thould be houſed, I me: 
"9 and kept the Vinter with ſhort ſweet Hay, and a menta 
14 moderate Quantity of Corn; and if you give it ceſſar 
WHT now and then a little Corn while at Graſs, it will peopl 
+ do well, for it will be more eafily handled when ſeek 2 
i it is old enough to break, eſpecially if you put of doi 
8 your Hand about its Neck, Head, &c. | we ev 
+l I have known ſome Men argue, that if a Colt, neys, 
5 can only lie down and riſe in the Spring, he is in of the 
vl good Order enough; and that the harder they are with 
41 Lying in kept in Winter, that is, if he lie in his own Dung, | in?. 
We their own the more he will thrive in Summer; but this is an of th 
i4 Dung bad abſurd Way of Reaſoning, for no Creature what- not | 
1 ſoever will thrive ſo well in Dirt and Naſtineſs, as Wate 
a they will do when kept clean and ſweet. Indeed, priſec 
+l I own it, that Swine will thrive beſt when they ledge 
Fab have the Opportunity of covering themſelves in a too i 
#8 hot Horſe-Midden, or ſnuzzling about and picking well 
=_ up the Oats, &c. which they find there. But be al 
1 a Horſe is of a quite different Nature; for altho 0 
+8 Warmth be good for them, yet clean Straw, es what 
7h 9 9 . 
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deal of it, will be more agreeable to their 
Conftitutions, than to lie in their own Dung; and 
altho” it may be ſaid that Colis will look well when. 
they do lie in their Dung, I am ſure they would 
look much better if a more proper Courſe had been 
taken, and as to ſaying that they will thrive better 
in the Summer, when they can only lie down and 
4 riſe in the Spring, I am of Opinion, that ſuch 
fooliſh; Notion proceeds from a. very ſuperficial Ex- | 
| amination of Things, that is, from the Judgment. 3.4 
of the outward Senſes, rather than any ſtrict Scru- | 
tiny; and for this Reaſon it is, that a Coli turned | 


„ 


„ 9 2Þ 


| out poor and lean, when he is fattened a little, 
; ſtrikes the Eye and Imagination more deeply ; or, MY 
in other Words, the Alteration is ſo great, thav 1 
| even any Perſon may perceive it, This, 1 muſt. * 
| confeſs, is the common Way of Mankind paſſing. 
ä their Judgment, but it is. very erroneous; yet I 
never expect to ſee Things upon a better Footing ;. 
I mean in general, ſince, if Natural and Experi- 
mental Philo/ophy, together with other Parts of ne- | 
ceſſary Learning, do not of themſelves fall into : 
People's Brains, they will not be at any Pains to- 
ſeek after them; therefore what poſitive Aſſertions 
of downright Falſhood may we not expect? Or can 
we even expect ever to get rid of Smoaking Chim- F 
neys, &c. while both the Builders and. the Owners. Þ 
of the Houfes themſelves, are intirely unacquainted- | 
with the Properties of the very Air they breathe 
in? And the Reaſon why Mankind are fo ignorant 
of the Properties of the Air, is, becauſe they can- 
not ſee it; for was Air as plain to their View as 
Water, they would judge better of it, and be ſur- 
priſed at its peculiar Properties. Yet this Know- 
ledge is attainable without much Learning, and that 
too in a very ſmall Time, altho” the Study of it, as. 
well as other Branches of Experimental Philoſophy, 
be almoſt intirely neglected. But to proceed, 
After a Colt has been brought up according to- 
what L have ſaid, till he is three Years-old, * 
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be ſet upon his Bit, and the true Way is to do 


Things gently, and with as much Temper as poſ. 


fible; for your hot-headed Fooli, feveral of which 
I have ſeen, are not at all fit to be concerned; no, 
they are like the paſſionate pedantic Schoolmaſſer, 
that laſhes his Diſeiples into Learning, without any 
Regard to their different Capacities, for they muf 
all be Bakers, though their Heads be of Butter, 
During the Time he is breaking, or rather 
mouthing, I would adviſe that ſomething of a light 
Burden ſhould be tied upon his Back now and then, 
in order to habituate him to carry the Rider: For 
really fome Colts are very ſtubborn and untrac- 
table, inſomuch, they are ready to kill them- 
ſelves or the Rider, at the firſt Onſet ; and yet, 
even this Sort may be tamed, and made guidable, 
with Pains and Care. We | 
There are different Diſpoſitions in Horſes as well 
as in Mankind; for it is not every one of the jrf 


can boaſt all the good Qualities of the Species, no 


more than each Particular of the latter can turn 
out a Tully or a Demoſthenes; and, for this Reaſon, 
the Man that undertakes to break Horſes ſhould 
be of a fingularly quiet and eaſy Temper ; ſince, 
if he is apt to be fired and put into a Paſſion 
upon every unruly Action of the Creature, he will 
be in great Danger of laming either himſelf or the 
Colt, or both; and the beft that can happen in my 
Opinion, is Cuts, Bruiſes, and Blemiſhes : There- 
fore, as you value your Horſe, you muſt take Care 
of a good and temperate Hor/e-Breaker, who, if 
he underſtands his Buſineſs, will not be longer 
about it than the other auh pretends to perform in 
an Inſtant. | | 
As ſoon as your Colt or Filley is broke, and uſed 
to the Bit, the moſt common Method is to turn 
them out again; by which Means they ſoon forget 
all they had learned before. I remember a Gen- 
tleman who had a Filley, that, in a Fortnight's I1me 


after the Hor /e- Breaker had done with her, ſhe = 
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the fame as if ſhe had never been ſet upon the Bie 


before. This was one of the Arabian Breed, which 
is apt to do ſo, if they are not of the dull and heavy 
Kind; for their Skins are ſo thin and tender, and 
they are ſo ſenſible of the Touch, that the leaſt 
Thing in the World is apt to make them leap from 
under you, without great Care. . 

The beſt Way therefore, eſpecially when Coks 
are of this Temper, is to keep them often in Exer- 
ciſe after they are broke, and by that Means they 


will take every Motion you require of them, kindly. 


For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, that the. beſt 
and ſafeſt Time to break or train up Colts to the Bit, 
is the firſt Seaſon after they are taken off their Dams, 


nay, even while they are yet Foals; for then they 


are ſo light that we can eaſily maſter them, nei- 
ther can they hurt themſelves in a Colt Halter, 
provided the ſame be placed any where near the 
Back of the Ears. Whereas, when we do not 
break them till they are four or foe Years old, 
they are not only more conſcious of their Strength, 
but alſo more liable by their Weight, to receive 
Injuries, This I have known ſeveral Times, that 


is, I have known ſeveral large, ſtrong, ungovern- 


able Colts run back in the Colt-Halter, and break 
their Necks; whereas had they been only Foals, 


it would ſcarce have been poſſible, for the afote- 


ſaid Reaſons, | | 
I am not only of Opinion that Foals ſhould be 


uſed to the Halter and Bit, but alſo to carry now 
and then a proper Weight upon their Backs, in 


| order to acguſtom them to the Touch in that Part; 


for the Reaſon why a Col: of four Years old is ſo 
unwilling to carty the Rider, at firſt ſetting off, is, 
becauſe that Part has not been preſſed upon before, 
ſo that in Reality one might uſe a Bock to carry a 


Load tied under his Belly almoſt as ſoon as upon 


his Back; therefore, I ſay, it is beſt to teach a 
Foal what he may expect, when he is more able to 
carry heavier Burdens. As to the common Notion 


of 
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of ſwaying the Back or making it grow Holla, 

by trying ſuch Method, it is utterly falſe, for 1 

know- the contrary by Experience, and that'is the 

ſureſt Guide Yet I believe it poſſible, to make a 

Horſe grow Hollow-backed, by laying too great 

Weights upon him while he is yery young ; how- 

ever, there is 2 wide Diſtinction to be made of the 

Weight to be ſet on a Foal's Back, and that to be 

fet on him when four Years old, or upwards, 

Again, I do not think it at all amifs, if one had 

an Image ſtuffed in the Shape of a Boy, and to uſe 

the Foal, now and then, to carry it about upon his. 

Back; but he ſhould be led in Hand when this is 

done, . otherwiſe he will be apt to run and friſk 

about with it, and perhaps get a Trick of running 

away with the Rider. | 
This Doctrine of Hor/e-breaking, I don't expect 
will take place with many, becauſe Cuſtom and 
common Uſage are againſt it; yet, I hope, ſome 
of my Readers will prefer Reaſon to common. 
Cuſtom, and to thoſe it is that I write ; but as for 
the other Part of Mankind, they are fo untractably 
ſullen and ſtupid, that I am determined not to 
loſe much Time in cultivating them, but ſuffer 
them to be Slawes 10 Error and Stupidity. 

I have known ſeveral Horſes would carry a Sad- 
Horſes dle, and a pretty heavy Weight upon it, when 
ſtarting they were firſt mouthed, provided ſuch Weight lay 
when firſt in a ſmall Compaſs as a Bag of hear, or the. 
backed. like; yet when the Rider has mounted, the Colt 

has played his Tricks; and the. Reaſon, no doubt, 

is, becauſe he has not been uſed to fee the ſame 

Kind of Sight above his Head nor feel his Back 

preſſed in the like Manner, therefore he ſtrives to 

rid himſelf of the Burden. | 

Why Cart I fancy moſt. of zy) Readers may have ſeen 
Horſes do Horſes that would draw any reaſonable Weight in. 
the ſame a Cart, provided it did not ſtand high, wh when 
upon the they were loaded with Hay or ſuch like, they. 
Sight of would run away with it if poſſible, And pray 
an uncommon. Load. 
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what Reaſon can be given for this, more than 
their being unaccuſtomed to draw Loads ſo far 


above their Heads ? | A 151 
[ have often conſidered with myſelf, whether a A Horſe's 


Tral. divides its Legs in the ſame Way at that Age, Gait may 


as it does when grown up to a Horſe; and am of be gueſſed 


Opinion, that a great Gueſs may be made, when at when 
we ſee a Foal walk and trot, whether it will move he is a 
truly, and in a Line, when it is fit to ride; for they Foal. 

do not alter a great deal in their Way of Trotting 

from a Foal upwards, tho? their Gallep is not to be 

minded when ſo young, becauſe at ſuch Age they 

are in general light and friſl x. * 

What I infer from hence is, that if a Foal toſs Rather 
and throw its Legs about in a Trot, when it looks grow 
right forwards, it will generally do ſo when grown 'worſethan 
up to Horſe's Eſtate ; for they ſeldom mend, but better at 
rather move worſe and worſe as they grow older; Horſe's 
inſomuch that even thoſe Foals, which moved well Eſtate. 
in a Trot, have afterwards, by coarſe Paſturage, | 
unſeaſonable Uſage, and drawing in the Plough, 

Cart, &c. been brought to toſs their Legs about 
in a very unbecoming Manner; neither do I know- 


of any Method will rectify it after they have once The beſt - 


got a Habit of it, However, I think turning ſuch Methodof 


Horſes to Pad, if they will take to pace, is the moſt curing of 


probable Method' to make them move agreeably, any ill 


But good Pads are 'very ſcarce, notwithſtanding Habits, 1s : 
every Dealer in the Kingdom pretends that he has bymaking 
one or more of that Sort, which will roll along them Pads 


TheMoti- 


7 any Hon in eee ap 8 
rom what has been juſt hinted, it appears, that 

Foals which move ill _ likely to — 6 in the onof Foals 
lame Way when they grow older, for ell the good 
Management we are able to apply, will be of little 
Avail towards making a Horſe move well, and in a 
proper Line, unleſs his natural Make and Diſpo- 
iition of Parts incline him thereto; therefore, if I 
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owing better, or improving in his Way of go. 
ing, whatever cant Terms, or curſory Speeches, the 
Dealers may make Uſe of, in order to force a 
Trade. 7 7 
At tbree Years of Age it will be proper to take 
your Colt into the Houſe for good and all, if you 
deſign to run him at Four; that is, he ſhould be 
taken about Augaſt after he is turned Three, Vet 
I am of Opinion moſt of our Running Cattle are 
ſpoiled by beginning with them too ſoon, before 
their Sinews are become firm and ſtrong ; for, if 
we would only let them alone till they were turned 
Five, they would not be ſo apt to Claps of the 
Sinews, (as improperly termed) and much leſs to 
Mind. Galli, or Bog-Spawin, both of which are 
moſtly produced from over-ſtretched Sinews, as 
ſhall be ſhewn in its proper Place. 
If you order your Colts in when they are turned 
of three Years old, their Stalls ſhould: be large 
in Proportion to their Size; that is, a Horſe of 
Fifteen Hands ſhould have a Stall of two Yards, 
or thereabouts, and that to be paved on an eaſy 
Deſcent; for if the ſame be too high forwards, it 
will be apt to make his Hind- Legs ſwell; and J 
am very well convinced, that the Greaſe is produced 
more frequently from narrow ill. contrived Stalls, 
together with the Slothfulneſs of the Grooms, than 
from any Diſpoſition in Horſes to ſuch Running 
at the Heels, which, as I have hinted fome Time 
fince, is very improperly called Humours fallen 
down, ' But to return, | | 
When you have a proper Stall and warm Stabl, 
&c. your next Thing is-a careful Groom, that is 
ſober, diligent, and underſtands his Bufineſs ; yet 
theſe are harder to meet with than good Horſes, 
tho? indeed they are either of them very rare to 
find ; for there is ſo much required in a Boy of this 
Kind, that he ſeldom -anſwers every Point; yet if 
he is /ober, honeſt, and willing, he may ſoon acquire 
the reſt, I mean, he may ſoon underſtand how to 
manage 
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manage a Horſe as to his Feed, Airings, and 4 
Dreſſings. But as to his ſtudying how to cue 4 


Diſeaſes in Horſes, he had better content himſelf - 
with only keeping my Cordial Ball always by him, 
for that alone will be of more Service than all the 
Tribe of Receipts we may meet with, ſinee theſe 
only puzzle him more and more, becauſe he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have Underſtanding ſufficient to 
digeſt, I mean, to ſift out the Gramm from the | 
Chaff; and without that Piece of Knowledge, Re. _, | E 
d laß are no more than as ſo many bad Books, Little Uſe 0 
e which are more beholden for- their Sale to the of Re- 238A 


0 Bukellers than to the Author, by reaſon the fr . 


. 5 
* 8 QA e 
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e had a better Knack at toſſing up a Tz/e. 
5 I fay, It is Folly and Madneſs to be fond of ; 


Receipts (as they are called) ſince there is ſcarce 

4 one in five hundred of thoſe we ſee in Gentlemens 

e Hands of any Value, notwithſtanding the great 

f and elegant Encomiums that are paſſed upon them 

and their Infallibility; therefore, I would rather 

7 my Groom knew no more than the Uſe of the 

ö Curdial- Ball, ſeeing what he learns, or rather 

| what he would learn farther of inward Medicine, 

ſerves only to make him more ignorantly imper- 
tinent, and infiſt upon ſuch Abſurdities as are 
entirely ridiculous,  _ „ e © 247+: EI. 

From what has been ſaid the Reader will dif. They 

cover my Meaning, which is, that the Groom ought to 
mould be directed 85 the Maſter, ſince the latter be direct- 
has, or at leaſt ought to have, more Underſtanding ed bytheir 
and better Judgment, eſpecially if he reads and Maſters. 
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digeſts the Doctrine ere advanced; for I have 1 
almoſt the Vanity to ſay with Horace, Exegi monu- = 
mentum, &C. ; Grooms 7 
As to outward Application, T muſt confeſs, a may be 1 
Groom may have a little larger Latitude, becauſe allowed mY 
theſe Ailments are more within the Reach of the ſome Pri- 1 
Vulzar, However, in this I would not have him vilege in 11 
1 


over-knowing, for it will only add to his Inper- external 


linence, ſince, where the Knowledge of Anatomy, Applica- 
| Mechanics, tions, 
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Mechanicks and Natural Philo/ophy are wanting, 
Nonſenſe and Stupidity take Place. And how 
fhould it be otherwiſe, ſeeing many of the Di#en. 
pers to which Horſes are ſubject, are wholly owing 
Diſtemper to the borizonta/ or prone Poſture, in which the 
in Horſes all-wiſe Creator of the Univerſe has pleaſed to place 
owing to them? And there is ſcarce any one Diſtemper in 
their ho- either human or brute Creature, but ſome Regard 
rizontal ſhould be had to the different Situations of the 
Poſture. Bodies; otherwiſe the curative Indications will be 
| very indifferntly calculated; yet fo ignorant, nay, 
ſtupidly ignorant, are the Generality of People, 
with relation to this uſeful Study, that they leave 
it quite out of the Queſtion, contenting themſelves 
rather with the ccc, Dualities, innate Ideas, Jub- 
ftantial Forms of inanimate Beings, with the reſt of 
the Roficrucian Phileſopy of the Antients, who buſied 


themſelves in ſpinning Cobwebs and hunting the 


„ . Wy eh gt 
Danger- . have ſaid, a Groom may be allowed more Lati- 
oustotruſt tude in the Uſe of outward than inward Medicines; 
Grooms becauſe outward Ailments are before his Eyes: Vet 
with the a good Family Salve or Ointment, together with 
Diſpenſa- the Method of preparing an emollient or ſoftening 
tion of in- Cattaglaſin, or Poultice, and a little Os of Turper- 
ternal Re- tits ir of Vine, together with a very ev 
medies. more Fteetere's, mould complete his Catalogue 
of Drugs for ſuch Purpoſes ; ſince if he has got 
the Knack of Reading, he will more probably poi- 
ſon or lame than perform Cures upon Horſes ; be. 
cauſe, as I ſaid before, there are few or none of 
them able to judge of what they read, fo that they 
ſuck in every idle Pre/cription, provided it has only 
8 ſignificant Words Probatum eff at the Cloſe 
OT it. | 


The neceſ As to the Food which may be proper, when a 


fary Feed Colt deſigned for Running is taken from Graſs for 
when ta- good and all, I think dry ert Oats, and ſpit 
ken from Beans, about a ſixth Part of the latter will be 45 


Graſs, good a Proportion as any; and this, together with 
| a Han 
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à Handful of beat in each Fed, will, in Time, | 
make him fit to ſtart for a Plate, without ſo much | 
Noiſe of the Virtue of this or that Drug or Com- The ill 
poſition to carry off Greaſe, and mend his Wind; Conſe- 
for, in my humble Opinion, the Jocties are too quence of 
fond of giving Purges to Horſes, whereby they Purges in 
weaken their Conſtitution, by cauſing the Fibres of Jockies 
the Stomach and Guts to become lax and flabby. Hands. 
When this is the Caſe, the Meat is diſcharged 
crude and indigeſted, and the Horſe may then be The Rea- 
ſaid to be of a waſhy Conſtitution z for perhaps he ſon of it 
has been phyſicked or purged ſo frequently, and at deduced 
ſuch ſhort Intervals, that the Mucus of the Bowels from Ana- 
is waſhed off, and the internal villous Coat of the tomy, and 
Inteſtines is left ſo bare and undefended, that the the Know- 
ſmall capillary Veſels ſpew out Blood amongſt the ledge of 
Excrements, which, by its Stay there, ocdaſions a Animal 
Putrefaction of the Humours that neceſſarily paſs Economy 
along the inteſtinal Tube; and this brings on ſuch 
convulſive Twitching and Irritation of the Nerves, 
called the eight Pair, or Par vagum which ſpread 
themſelves upon the Stomach or Guts, that a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus of thoſe Parts is very often 
produced ; as is the Caſe in human Bodies, where 


the Mucus of the Bowels is worn off by an obſtinate 


Diarrhea or Looſeneſs, by which the Diſtemper 
turns to a Dyſentery, or Bloody Flux, and the Guts 
mortify ſoon after their inward Excoriation. 

From hence it may be obſerved, how well they 
underſtand the animal Oeconomy, who keep purging 
their Patients, whether Men or Horſes, to ſuch a 
Degree that they expend too much of this neceſ- 
ſary Mucus, which is deſigned by Nature to defend 
the Inſide of the Guts, as I have before hinted ; 
yet this flimy mucous Diſcharge pleaſes the Doctor 
and his deluded Patients, till ſuch Time as the 
Loſs may be irreparable, though a more knowing 
Perſon was employed, | 
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The Farriers and Grooms call this Mucus, when 
it comes off with Dung after a Horſe has taken 
Farriers as a Purge, by the Name of Greaſe; and are apt to 
to what is believe they are doing the Horſe a great Piece of 
diſcharg- Service in carrying off this ſlimy mucilaginous 
edin purg- Subſtance, altho? the ſame is ſo abſolutely neceſ. 
ing horſes fary to line the Guts, as the Saliva is to keep the 


Mouth, &c. moiſt, and to affiſt in Digeſſion. But 


to return. to my Text. 
AGrooms When you have a Hor/e and Groom ſuch as [ 


proper have deſcribed, though I think I forgot to ſay that 
Weight, the latter. ſhould be only about eight or nine Stow 

Weight, for Reaſons too plain to be inſiſted on; 
J fay, when a Gentleman is in Poſſeſſion of theſe, he 
Manage- may begin to train his Horſe for a Race, by or- 


ment of dering the Boy to keep him to walking and gal- 
the Horſes loping Exerciſe, as is very common in ſuch Caſes; 
Exerciſe, but, before he has been too long in Exerciſe, that 
and a pro- is, about a Month, or thereabouts, after he has 
per Purge been at Hard Meat, he may be purged with the 
following Ball. | | g 

Tate Barbadbss Aloes, one Ounce and Half; Cabs: 
mel prepared, two Scruples; Gallangul and Clown 
in Powder, of each two Drachms: Mix and nale 
it into two Balls, with Syrup of Saffron. as much 
as is neceſſary, and roll them about in Flower of 
Brimſ/lane. 1 

Give theſe two Balls for one Doſe about Six 
o'Clock in the Morning, and let him ſwallow 
them with the Help of about a Quart of warm Ale, 
Treacle and Ginger, and keep him tied up to his 
Rack for an Hour, taking care to thruſt a goed 
Quantity of Straw into his Manger to keep the 
Slabber which may diſtil out of his Mouth from 
falling into it, which would make him refuſe his 
Feeds; for no Creature is more nice and cleanly in 
Eating than a Horſe. Op 

The Day he has taken his Purge he ſhould not 
be ſtirred out, but eat his uſual Food; only his 


Feeds, ſhould he leſs in Quantity, and his mos 
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IMPROVED. 
little warmed with Oatmeal or Bran in it; which 
cort of Water. is, in my Thoughts, the beſt to 
vork off the Medicine, becauſe cold Water is apt 
to occaſion Gripings, and convulfive Diforders of 
the. Stomach and Guts, eſpecially if there be any 
refinous Subſtance in the Purge; ſuch as the Dia- 


idium, Refin of Scammony, Refin of Jallap, and the 


bre; for theſe ſo vellicate the internal Coats of 
the Guts, that they force the Fibres into convulſive 
Contractions, and occaſion intolerable Gripings, 
and often a Mortification itſelf ; ſo that in general 
Ido not think f,, Purges ſafe to be uſed, in 
Horſes eſpecially, whoſe alimentary Tube is above 
thirty Yards long ; for this great Length, together 
with the prone Poſture of the Creatures, gives more 
Time for the refinous Particles to adhere and ſtick 


to the Sides of the Guts, where they do ſo much 


Miſchief. | 

I know it will be objected that Diagridium and 
many reſinous Subſtances, are very common in 
purging Medicines preſcribed by Mr. Gib/on, and 
others; nay, for ought I know, I myſelf may 
ſometimes have ordered one of that Sort in wy firſt 
Volume on this Subject, and it may likewiſe be 
laid, that ſuch Purges have ſucceeded very well ; 
yet, altho' I confeſs all this to be true, I have known 
eyeral Nags killed by ſuch Purges, and their Deaths 
could not be attributed to any one Thing beſides 
the Reſin in the Compoſition; for on opening them, 
| have ſeen the Guts of a livid or blueiſh Colour, 
here and there inflamed, or of a gangrenous Red, 
and withal very much inflated or puffed up with 
Wind; and, upon Enquiry, I have found, that 
theſe Horſes had evacuatea a large Quantity of 
Sime and Naſtineſs, which the Farriers miſtook 
for Greaſe, as I have formerly hinted. 

Hence it may be ſeen how neceſſary it is to al- 
low white Water warm, as well as a little Gum- 
Arabic Solution mixed with It, in order to defend 
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the Purge; therefore I ſhall ſet down a Compoſition 
which ought to be prepared before. giving any of 
thoſe re/inous Purges, ſuch as Gamboge, and thoſe 
beforementioned. 


The Me- Take of Gum Arabic and 7. ragacanth, of each 


thod of one Ounce and Half; Juniper Berries bruiſed, ant 


preparing Carraway: Seeds, of each one Ounce; Cloves bruiſe, 
it. Half an Ounce. Boil theſe in two Gallons of Water 


for Jome Hours, till the Gums are diffolved ven 


well. | 
I cannot ſay it ſhould be conſtantly boiling the 
whole Time, but it muſt be kept ſimmering, be. 
cauſe the Gum Tragacanth is long before it will 
mix rightly with the Whole. 

Let this be uſed warm, by putting about a Quart 
into every Half Pail-full of white Water; and if 
the Horſe will drink it after you have tried him 
The Evils ſeveral Times at due Diſtances, I think in ſuch 
ariſing 
from Reſi- for we cannot guard too much againſt the Evils 
nous Pur- that are often brought about by Refinous Purges, 
ges can- And yet, if it were not for this Inconvenience, [ 
not be too dare ſay, Refinous Purges are moſt beneficial, be. 
much cauſe they ſcour away much more of the Juices 
guarded and Humours than any of the other Kind, there- 

againſt, fore they are not unaptly termed Draſtic Parges. 
IT They are generally qualified, by adding ſome 
Lixivial of the Liæxiwial Salts, ſuch as Salt of Wormwoud, 
Theſe are ſuppoſed to correct the 
per to cor- griping Quality, and make them paſs thro! the 
rect the A- Guts with leſs Uneaſineſs. However, Refinou, 
crimonyof Purges are always to be ſuſpected, unleſs the Horſe 
ſuch Pur- be fat and full of Juices; in which Caſe indeed 
ges. Reſi- there are Humours ſufficient to work upon; but 
nous Pur- if the Body be lean and dry, as thoſe are who have 
ges may been long at Exerciſe and Hard-Meat, when I am 
be uſed to convinced we run great Hazards, if we put Dia- 
fat Cattle, gridium, Rein of Scammony, Refin of Jalap, or 
but ate any ſuch like, into the Purge. 14peak more feel- 
prejudici- ingly in this Matter, becauſe one of my Gre: 
al to lean, . killed 


Caſe you ſhould give him the Solution in a Horn; 
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killed the beſt Running Mare I ever was Maſter of, The ill 
by one of theſe Kind of Purges, which he had Conſe- 
prepared and given her while I was abroad, in quence of 
order, as he told me at my Return, to carry off one of 
ſome cruſped Blood, which he thought was lodged theſe Pur- 
about her Shoulders on Account of a Fall, ges to a 

T had this Mare opened after ſhe died, having Mare of 
Reaſon to believe her Guts were either mortified, my own. 
or tending towards it, becauſe ſhe had purged fix 
or ſeven Days with the Doſe he had given her, 
which was only &wo Drachms of Diagridium, mixed 
with about an ' Ounce and Half of Ales, and the 
other common Ingredients ; yet it purged her to The 
ſuch a Degree that ſhe parted plentifully with the ſymptoms 
Mucus of the Guts, and was terrible ſick and faint, before her 
inſomuch that ſhe would ſcarce touch a'Morſel of Death. 
Hay all the While, although ſhe would driok white 
Water pretty often. Upon opening her Carcaſe, What was 
I found her Guts in the Order I expected them, diſcover'd 
(viz, ) The Colon was of a lived Red through its upon o- 
whole Extent, and much inflated, and here and pening 
there Duodenum, Fenunum, and [lecon, which Mr. the Car- 
Snape accounts but one Gut in Hoiſes, altho' it is caſe, 
generally twenty-ſix Yards in Length, I ſay, theſe 
Guts which Mr. Snape calls the /mall Gut, were 
here and there tending towards a Martification, 
which was perceivable by the Colour before ſpoken 
of, as well as from their being exceedingly tender; 
and, as it were, rotten. The Cæcum or blind Gut, 
as it is called; becauſe it has but one Paſſage, was 
much inflated, and interſperſed with livid Spots in 
the Manner of thoſe beforementioned; but the 
Rectum, or ſtrait Gut, which is about Half a Yard 
in Length, and next the Fundament, ſcarcely 
ſhewed any Marks of the Enemy. 

Hence it may be obſerved, that the Scene of The ill 


Attion of one of theſe dangerous Purges lies in the Effects of 


Stomach and Alimentary Tube thence ariſing, for the theſe Pur- 


Space of thirty-five or thirty-ſix Yards, for ges are in, 
that is the computed Length of the Guts of an the Sto- 


ordinary mach. 
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ordinary Horſes, except the Rum. And we my 
alſo hence take Notice how difficult it muſt be tg 
adminiſter Relief to a Horſe in the Condition, 
which one of theſe Purges may, very probably 
make him; nay, T believe there is no Remedy; for 
the exceeding great Length of a Horſe's Guts, to. 
gether with the prone Poſition of his Body, hinders 
any. Medicine ſo long from taking Place, and it is 
this, I mean the Length of the Guts, and Horizon- 
tal Poſture, which is the Reaſon that Purges do 
not operate ſo ſoon in Hor/es as Men; and, that 
Refinous Purges are much more likely to do Mi. 
chief to the fir than the latter; ſeeing the Reſi- 
nous Particles have more Time to act in the Man. 
ner I have mentioned. | 
What have ſaid relating to this Point, ſhould 
not deter the judicious Part of Mankind from the 
Uſe of Ref/inous Purges; I mean, either preſcribing 
them to Man or Horſe No, Iam well ſatisfied 
they are neceſſary in ſome Caſes where there is a 
Redundancy of the Humours, or where a Leuco- 
phlegmacia, as the Phyficians call it, is apparent: 
Yet I am of Opinion, the common Farriers had bet. 
ter be forbid the Uſe of Refinous Purges, and kept 
to their Aloes, Diapente, Cream of Tartar, and ſuch 
like: And really this is the Reaſon that I have 
not in my former, neither ſhall in this Volume, 
ſet down a great Number of Formulz, or Receipts, 
(as they are called by the Yulgar) for this or that 
Diſtemper, ſeeing they would be often, nay, very 
often, miſapplied. And in my humble Opinion, if 
ſome ingenious Pen would write a proper D:ſua- 


A Diſſua- ve againſt the too general Uſe of Drugs and Con- 
ſiveagainſt pounds, the Public would be more indebted for ſuch 
the gene- ſingle Performance, than for all the whole Tribe of 
ral Uſe of Books, which have been publiſhed by Hipprerater 


compound 
Medicines 
would be 
of public 
Service. 


or Galen, or any of their Diſciples ſince, for many 
Ages; they having only been cutting out Work 
for one another, as the incomparable Butler has 
expreſſed it; (wiz. / 
| Divins 


of Diſputes, 


Divines of all Sorts and Phy/icians, 
Philoſophers, "whos fy "Rove 
The Galeniſts, and Paracelfians; 
Condemn the Way each other deal in, 
Anatomiſts, difſe# and mangle, . 
Do cut themſelves out work to wrangle; 
Aſftrologers diſpute their Dreams, | 
hat in their Sleep they talk of Schemes, 
And Herards flickle who get who, . 
So many bundred Years ago. 


One would wonder why the Poet has not intro- 
duced the Lawyers; ſince if the law did not admit 
them would be leſs Occaſion to ſpend 

Money in it; yet he has given ſuch a lively Repre- 
ſentation of them in a different Shape, that I can- 
not forbear the reft of that admirable Performance, 
The Lines are theſe, - | | | 


For Law's the Wiſdom of all Ages 

And managed by the ableft Sages ; 

Who, tho? their Bu/ineſs at the Bar 

Be but a Kind of civil War, | 
In which they ngage with fiercer Dudgeons, 
Than Per the Grecians did the Trojans, 
They never manage the Conteſt 

T impair their public Intergſt; 

Or by their Contrower/ies leſſen 

The Dignity of their Profeſion ; 

Not like us Brethren — 

8 * * R * * * # 
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While Lawyers have more ſober Senſe, 
Than , argue at their own Expence, 
But make their beſt Advantages 
Of others Quarrels, like the Swiſs ; 
And out of foreign Controverſies, 
ny aiding bath Sides, fill their Paryes ; 
Vol. II. 1 Bat 
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The Art f FARRIERY 
But hawe no Intereſt in the Cauſe, _ 
For which they engage and wage the Laws; 
Nor further Preßpect than their Pay, 
Whether tbey loſe or wwin the Day, 

And tho" th abounded in all Ages, 
With ſundry learned Clerks aad Sages 
Tho all their Buſineſs be Diſpute, 2 
Which Way to canvas every Suit; 
They've no Diſputes about their Art, 
Nor in Polemicks controvert, 85 
I/ bile all Profeſſions. elſe—— 


There are a few more very pithy Lines to the 
ſame Point, a little after thoſe I have tranſcribed, 
the Cloſe of which runs thus: 


While in all ** Sciences, 
They fewarm like Inſects and increaſe, 


Theſe laſt are much in favour of what I advance, 
(viz. ) There are ſo many ignorant Phyſicians, 
that the great Number of Recipes or Formula's of 
Preſeriptien, it is certain do more Hurt than Good, 
ſince all that is done by the greateſt Part of the 
Practiſers, is no more than plundering the Apo- 
thecaries Shops, and running from one Receipt to 
another, in the ſame Manner as the ignorant Part 
of Mankind do, when they find one Thing mib, 
they think another muſt hit; and by this Means 


they had better have left the Affair to Natur, 


who is always ready to aſſiſt us in Diſtreſs, provided 
ſhe is not put out of the Way by ignorant Phyſici- 
ans, as I have before hinted. 

I might in this Place take upon me to ſhew the 
ſeveral Abſurdities and ill- grounded Conceits, which 
the common People entertain, with relation to the 
Specific Property of this or that particular Drug or 
Simple; but my Time at preſeut will not allow 
it: However, thus far I muſt ſay in general, the 


Notions commonly received relating to the Opera- 
tion 
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IMPROVED. | 
tion of Medicine, are very erroneous, and deviate 
from true Philoſophy, without which all that we 


do is mere Conjecture. 


147 


From hence it is plain, that a great Number of Recipes in 


Recipes or Receipts only ſerve to puzzle and be will- 
der the ordinary Reader, and that if a few ſelect 
and well-choſen ones will not perform the Cure, 
it will be in vain for any common Capacity to look 
farther, although I muſt own, I have often heard 
People ſay, ſuch or ſuch a Medicine cured their 
Horſes, after all other Methods have failed; but 
theſe Adepts were not wiſe enough to know, that 
it was what we called Nature, together with Tine 
and Patience, which performed the Cure And in- 


general 
only pro- 
per to 


confound 
the Vul⸗ 


gar. 


deed thoſe three perform more Czres than all the 


Phyſicians, whether they be in a higher or lower 
Station of Life. This Trath is well known to the 
wiſeſt Practitioners; tho? if they were to tell their 
Patients ſuch a Tale, it would leſſen their Fees, and 
they would be in Danger of loſing their Buſineſs. 
When your Horſe is well purged, that is, after 
he has taken tee or at moſt three of the Sort I 
have already ſet dowh, at a Week's Diſtance, he 
ſhould in a little Time after have ſharper Exerciſe 
and cold Water by Degrees, according as Strength 
of Conſtitution will bear it; for ſome Horſes will 
be too full of Fleſh, notwithſtanding they are almoſt 
hurried off their Legs in Exerciſe, whilſt others 
there are that one can ſcarcely give ſo much Exer- 
iſe to, as will keep them in Wind, but they are 
meer Se/etons; ſo that it is more than commonly 
neceſſary for a Groom or Fockey to find out a Horſe's 


Temper this Way, ſeeing there are Horſes which 


will not bear much Exerciſe, and yet, at the ſame 


Time may perform well, provided they are not 


hurried off their Feet with travelling from Place to 
Place; for this laſt is the moſt ſearching, inſomuch 
that 1 have had ſome Horſes of very hardy Con- 


Whatisto 
be done 
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ſtitutions, and which would bear a Deal of Exer- An In- 
eile vpon their Airings, yet when they came to ſtance ofit 


H 2 travel 
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travel about from Place to Place to run, they made 
a different Figure, inſomuch that I have been often 
afraid to ſtart them. We need not therefore won. 
der when we hear of Horſes being beat by the very 
Horſes or Mares that they - themſelves maſtered 
a while before, ſince there are ſo many Incidents fall 
out in a ſmall Space of Time, and theſe together 
he Rea- With the Difference of Race-Ground, make Altera. 
fons why, tions ſufficient to cauſe a Horſe to Joſe a Plat, 
| without our having Recourſe to the common Ex- 
preſſion, of being a Bite. 


A Horſe A Horſe that gains Fleſh in hard Exerciſe, 
getting ſhould be ſweated at leaſt twice in ten Days; and 
Fleſh by he ſhould run near five Miles in Puſhes, that the 


hardExer Sweat may have Time to diſcharge. Thoſe Horſks 
ciſcſhould which are ſweat without Covering, or with a very 
be often thin one, ſhould run a long Sweat, as we call it, 
ſweated, and ſtand a conſiderable while afterwards with a 
thick Blanket or two over them, from Head to 

Tail; otherwiſe the Sweat will not come out well. 

White fro It is obſervable, that the white frothy Sweat, 
thy Sweat is a Sign that a Horſe is not in good Condition to 
a bad ſtart; but, if he ſweat out well, and that the ſame 
Omen. be thin and watery, it betokens him in good Wind, 
Vet, I believe I could force any Horſe to make a 

Athin wa- white clammy frothy Sweat, by puſhing him on 
try Sweat furiouſly quite thro?, and not giving him many Pulls; 
betokens for it is running a Horſe in Looſes or in Puſhes that 


a good makes the Sweat come out beſt. And, altho' it i 
Wind, the vulgar Opinion, that a Horſe has not been 
| pinched, or pinned down, in a Heat when he does 
not ſweat out; yet I can aſſure them he is the moſt 

That a likely to be hardeſt run for ſuch Reaſon ; for, as! 
Horſe is juſt now ſaid; if a Horſe is run above his Wind, 


not pinch- the Sweat will not come out much, neither will i 
ed ina appear ſo plentiful, provided he is quite run within 
heat when himſelf; therefore it requires ſome Nicety in Judg- 
he does ment, to tell, by looking on a Running-Hor/e after 
not ſweat any of the Heats are over, whether he has been 
a vulgar pinched or no. 
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I have beard many Country Fellows cry, Lord! 
low the Horſe ſaweats; ſurely he cannot run another 
Heat, But theſe People judge from the Experi- 
ence they have had upon Cart-Hor/es, and the like, 
which the more they ſweat, the more weak and 
faintiſh they are, | 

If a Horſe's Tail ſhake and tremble after any Tail ſhak- 
Heat, it is a Sign he is hard pinched ; or if he ſhift ing, or 
and change his Feet, it denotes he is ſeg-tired, or changing 
that he has been at awhar he could do, according as the Feet, 
the Jockies expreſs it, Yet the ſhaking of the Tail, a bad 
I muſt own, is not always to be looked on as a Omen. 
very ill Omen; becauſe J have now and then ſeen But not 1 
a good Horſe that was ſubject to it, when he had always a + W 
run only a moderately hard Heat, but then theſe Rule. 1 
Sort would ſtill look briſk, notwithſtanding the 1 
trembling of the Tail. &c. 

If, on the Contrary, a Horſe looks lively, and 

ick up and play his Ears, after a Heat, it is a Sign 
be wil run another to the ſame Hole, or better, 

When a Horſe makes frequent and fruitleſs At- Staleing 
tempts to ſteal a Piſs, it denotes he is hard run; after a 
tho! if he ſtale with Eaſe, and without much ſtriy- Hear. 
ing, it indicates the Contrary, 

I need not inform the Reader, that ſome Horſes. 
will look as thin, and out of Order, with only run- 

ning two Courſes, and travelling a moderate Diſ- 

tance, as others will do after running Half a Do- 

zen. There is no curing this Impediment, for it is 

rooted in the Frame and Conſtitution ab origine. i 
take that White Wine and Water, equal Quan- What is 
tities mixed together, is the propereſt Liquor for moſt pro- 
Horſes; I mean, to waſh their Mouths with after Per to 
each Heat; the? I have known ſome People give a waſh the 
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Pint of mulled Sack; but that is more unnatural, Mouth 9 
and whatever is ſo, is moſt improper. And for with after IM 1 
this Reaſon it is, that Gentlemen, who imagine Tunning. 32H 
they can make Horſes run harder and harder, by 3, 


giving Purge after ny 3 are egregiouſly miſtaken, 
tor they purge them ſo often that the Crafs of the 
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Blood is thereby deſtroyed, and the Horſe is after. 
wards ſubje& to Swellings or Weakneſſes in this 
or. that Part of the Body, and then the Oæuner be- 
gins to think his Horſe is full of Hamours; whereas 
had he kept the Purges out of his Belly, he would 
have been well enough. 

I am far from ridiculing all Manner of purging, 


no, 1 think it neceſſary to purge a Horſe now and 


then, according to the Rules 1 have given before; 
but not after he has been hard run, and his Body 
as dry as a Kiln-Stick,, For altho? it is believed, 
that Horſes may be ſtrained and over-heated by 
hard and frequent running; yet it is a very errone- 
ous Way of thinking, if we imagine that purging 
will carry the Humours out of the Body, and purge 


or cleanſe the Blood in ſuch Caſes; although! 


own that a Horſe's Limbs: may ſwell, and that 
Humours may ſeem to fall. down; yet theſe Symp- 
tems are not ſo happily and ſafely. relieved by purg- 
ing, as by Care, /ofter Food, and moderate Exercifs 
together with Graſs in the Day- Time. 

I well remember. to have run a Mare fix Years, 


with only two Purges ; neither had ſhe an Ounce 


of any Kind of Medicine during that Time except 
every Morn, and moſtly every Evening, about the 


Big neſs of a Pigeon's Egg of my Cordial Ball de- 
ſcribed as follows, and I fancy ſhe performed as 
well as the reſt of her Neighbours ;-for ſhe won eight 


Plates out of nine, and four out of fix every Year. 


Receipt to Take Ani ſeed, ; Caraway:-ſeed, and greater Car- 


make Cor- 
dial Balls. 


damoms finely powdered, of each one Ounce; 
| Flower of Brimſtone, two Ounces ; Turmeric in 
fine Powder, one Ounce' and Half; Saffron 
in Powder, two Drachms; Sugar Candy, 
| four Ounces; Spaniſh-Fuice difſokved in Hy 
ep Water, two Ounces; Oil of Aniſced, Half 
an Ounce; Liquorice Powder, one Ounce and 
Half;  Wheat-Flour, a ſufficient Quantity 10 
male it up into a fliff Paſte, by heating all the 


Ingris 


1 gredienis . very auell in a Mortar of a Marble CE Ia 0 # 
This is the Phyfic, and the only Phyſic almoſt a 9 a 
that I ever preſcribe to either Running-Hor/e, Hunter, = 
or Road-Horſe; for if a Man has any Notion of | 1 4 
the Benefit of Exerciſe, and what Kind of Food is 1 j 
required, he will not have much Occaſion: to run | 2 


to Apothecaries Shops for this or that ao 
$l;p-Slp, which may be told him as a Nefrum 
or never- failing Remedy for any or even all Diſ- 
tempers. | | 85 2 
From this Way of reaſoning, the Reader may 
perhaps imagine, that I have not been much con- 
verſant with a Number of Receiprs and Noſtrums 
which have been well recommended, but, I can 
aſſure him of the contrary, and that I have been 
long acquainted ' with the Materia Medica, and 
Modus Operandi of different Compoſitions; yet, 
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A upon ſumming up the Account, I am ſatisfied, that Many 
more Harm than Good is done by the Adininiſtra- Medicines 
„ tion of Drugs or mixed Medicines, either to Har or prejudicial 
e Horſe, E | | | | 
t I would not from hence have the World believe, , 
a that I undervalue the Profe/ion in general, No, 


Tam thoroughly convinced of the Power and Effi- 
cacy of Medicine, and that great Good may be 
obtained by it; notwithſtanding, I am as well ſa- 
tisfied, that more Phy/icians get Eſtates by telling 
Lyes than true Tales; for, I am ſorry to ſay it, 
Honeſty and Plain-dealing are not the eſſential Re- 
quiſites towards obtaining an Eſtate. No, no, it is 
Dreſs and Addreſs, Artifice and Cunning, Subtilty: 
and Deceit, are the moſt effectual, as well as moſt 
common Means made Uſe of to obtain large Poſ- 
ſeſſions; and therefore a quell-meaning Pbyfici an, 
that underſtands his Buſineſs thoroughly, muſt be 
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content with a ſmall Patrimony, unleſs he were ſo- 342 
far befriended by Fortune, as to be placed amongſt 9 
the Beau node; and even there he would be out- 8 þ 
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done by the flutterin empty Coxcomb, juſt arrived 
from the College, with his Head full of Nonſenſe, 
Yet theſe Gentlemen, becauſe they happen to have 
more Aſſurance and Impudence than their Neigh- 
bours, muſt paſs for very clever Fellows. And 1 
fincerely declare, that thoſe People, who have got 
only what we term a Morber Wit, enjoy more Plea- 


ſure and Satisfaction in this Life, than the deepeſt 


Pbilaſepbers, I mean as Children of this World, by 
reaſon Mankind abound in Abſurdities and miſtaken 
Notions of Things, which an underſtanding Man 
muſt be obliged to hear, altho' he ſweats and is 


ready to faint with Impatience. Fe 


From what has been ſaid, it may be obſerved, 
that I am more for Length of Time and good Meat, 
due Exerciſe and proper Dreſſing, than Purge after 
Purge, or any other Sort of Phyſick that is given 
to Horſes with an Intent to purify the Blood, ac- 
cording to the common Phraſe. 

I would not be underſtood, that al/terative Midi. 
cines, or ſuch Medicines as are faid to purify the 
Blood, are never required, No, I know they are, 
and that too very frequently; yet not ſo frequently 
as People may imagine : for there are ſome odd 
People that cannot be eaſy, unleſs they are giving 
their Horſes one Slip flop or other; and when, by 
this Means they have ſo diſordered their Horſes 
Blood and Juices, that the Legs begin to ſwell and 
grow hot and fiery, they preſently cry out Hu- 
mours are fallen down ; whereas I abſolutely deny 
the Propriety of the Expreſſion, becauſe it is con- 
trary to the Rules of Human Mechani/m, : 

I own it to be true, that if Wounds happen in 
the Limbs, they are moſt difficult to be cured; and 
it is a Maxim in Surgery, that the lower any Wound 
happens, fo much the more difficult of cure. And 
for this Reaſon it is, that Wounds of the Legs are 
ſo tedious and and painful. Yet all this While am 


far from thinking, that Humours are fallen 3 * 
| . 
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hut rather that they cannot ſo well riſe up in per- The Rea- 
| ſendicular as diagonal Canals; for there is only one fon. why. 
and the ſame moving Force of the Heart applied _. 
to raiſe the Column of Blood, whether we are in an 
upright, or horizontal Poſture. And for this Rea- 
ſon, when any Animal is erect, or when a Horſe 
ſtands upright, the Blood-Veſſels in the Legs are 
more upon the Stretch by far, than when he lies 
down; for, all Fluids. preſs undiquaque, on all Sides, 
and according to their perpendicular Altitude, not 
according to their Quantity. Therefore, whoſoever 
will conſider the mechanical. Laws, will. be able to 
explicate, without any abſtruſe Reaſoning, the 
Cauſe (though I don't ſay the Firſt Cau/e): of the 
Blood's. Motion and Effects in this or that Part of 
an Animal Body; neither will there be any Neceſ- 
ſity of flying to the Word Humours, (as commonly 
underſtood). that being only the ſubtle Subterfuge 
or Cloak of Ignorance, 

There-are few People, who:have had a Bleeding 
at the Noſe, but they may have experienced the 
Effect of holding down the Head at ſuch Times; 
for, in an-ere& Poſture, that is, when the Head is, 
held quite up, neither the Sides nor Extremities of 
the Blood- Veſſels are preſſed with ſuch Violence; 
ſo that the Difference is this, wiz. as the Parts 
above the Heart are ſupplied with Blood by the aſ- 
cending Trunk of the Aorta, or great Artery ; ſo 
on the other Hand, the Parts below that Bowel are 
furniſhed. from the deſcending; therefore of Con- 
ſequence great and ſudden Alterations muſt happen 
to an Animal Body, according to the different Situ- 
ations and Poſtures it paſſes thro'. And from this 
Theory alone, it is, that we muſt account for the- 
common Phenomena, which are obſerved in the greaſe. 
Greaſe, and other Ailments of the Limbs of Horſes,. c. me- 
as well as the different Symptoms which happen to chanically 
the Parts above the Heart, when ſuch Parts are 
any Way diſeaſed. fog 
L hope the Reader * Fo far take my Meaning 
8. as. 
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as that he may make proper Allowances for the 


Blood's Preffure againſt the Sides of the containing 
Veſſels, according as Animals are more or leis 
prone or ered ; and if he does fo, I am ſure he need 
not be at a Loſs to account for the Greaſe, &c. in 
'Ho:rſes, nor be obliged to run in with the vulgar 
Notion of Humours falling down to the Heel. 
Indeed People in general are fo much at a Loſs to 
account truly for the Operation of Body or Matty 
in all its Shapes and Figures, and fo unacquainted 
with the mechanic Powers, that they not only cry 
out, there are Humours falling down to the Limb, 
but uſe the ſame Expreſſion when the Eyes or other 
Parts of the Body are affected. For, in fine, Hu- 
mours (with theſe ſhallow Reaſoners) muſt fall down 
to the Head as well as to the Heels. But, in order 
to ſhew the common Way of reaſoning from our 


_ outward Senſes, I need only name one ſhort Paſſage 


that happened to me, out of many of the like Kind 

while I was more intent than common upon. ſuch 

Subject, which was this, oc = 
A Gentleman, who applied to me for the Cure 


of a diſtempered Leg, after he found I had done 
him Service, was ſo rejoiced at the Succeſs, that 


out of his abundant Kindneſs, he would teach me 
how to Cure what he termed a High Scuroy ; for 
he ſaid, his Daughter had been affficted with that 
Diſorder, particularly in her Face, for ſeveral Years, 
and that at laſt ſhe was cured by the following Me- 
dicines, after ſhe kad been with Dr. Moor, late of 
Wakefeld in Yorkfhire, and ſeveral others, who had 
preſcribed her as much Phyſick, he ſaid, as would 
have poiſoned a Horſe, 75 


She took a Pint of Crab Verjuice, and a Pint of 
new Milk, and boiled them together till tht 
+ Milk avas broke and the Whey clear; after 
auhich ſhe took as much Garden Scurwy-Greſs as 
foe could hold between ber Finger and Thumb, 
and boiled it a lilile in the Whey, then _ 


_- IMPROVED. 

it thro: a Cloth, and drank half a Pint of it 
very warm. in the Morning, and at Four at. the 
JJ v 

This ſhe was to drink nine Days together (for 


there's Luck in an odd Number, and more eſpeci- 


ally in the Number nine) after which ſhe was to 


uſe the following medicated Whey,  _ 


Take of the Herbs Fumitory, Agrimony, Ground- 
Jay, Gocſe-gria ſe, or Cleavers, and Sage, of each- 
ene Handful; Balm, Spear · mint, Ale-coaft, feet: 
Ci, Straguberry- Leaves, Violet Leaves, Blue- Bor- 
rage, Marygold-Leawes, Thyme, Hyſſop, Fennel, 
and Parſley : Boil theſe in a ſhort Time, in about 
' three or four. Gallons of the aforeſaid Whey, then 
' turn it up in a Spigot-Pot for Le. 


o 


This was alſo to be drank twice a Day before- 


Meals, Half a Pint each Time, or oftener, if the Pa- 
tient pleaſed, and to drink Ale, or Six Shilling 
Beer at Dinner. 3 | 

I forgot to mention, that the Preſcriber gives us 


à great Caution not to boil Herbs too long in 


the Whey, for fear of loſing their volatile Salts; 
which ſhews (no doubt) that he was an excellent 
Cbemiſt and natural Philoſopher, or rather that he 
was ignorant of both; ſince if the volatile Salis 
would ſo readily fly off, they would certainly be all 
gone before the three Gallons of Whey could be- 


uſed in the Doſe preſcribed. But, without dwelling 


any longer upon the Thing, I muſt pronounce the 


latter Part, wiz. the medicated Whey, a Piece of 


meer Pomp and Shew, more than any Way ſervice- 
able in the Cure of the Scurvy. And in this, it 
very much reſembles Mrs, Stephens's Medicines, as 
they are called; for the Soap and Calx of Egg. Shells, 


are the only ſerviceable Ingredient in that injudi- 
gious ill-contrived Hotch-potch, the reſt are meer 
Farce and Shew, eſpecially as ſhe orders them to be 
Sas | | | managed; 
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managed; and in a little Time I hope to have ſo 


much Leiſure as to publiſh a Supplement to my Li. 


thiafis Anglicana, lately ſent abroad into the World; 
which ſmall Tra& was pretended to be anſwered 
by ſome Perſon under the Name of Omnelio Pitcairn, 
tho? I muſt leave it to the Publick to judge how 
well that Perſon has behaved himſelf with his ful. 
ſome Advertiſements, that make up two Thirds of 
the Pamphlet, and the Remainder is only a Set of 


common-place Raillery, ſuch as might be the Pro. 


duce of a School-Boy juſt come from Farnaly 
Tronica jocari. 1 > | 

Indeed I muſt own that taking thoſe Medicines, 
I mean the Calx of Egg Shells and Soap, for a long 
Time together, and in large Quantities, as Mrs. Ste- 


pbens orders, may have ſuch Effect upon the Urine, 


as to cauſe it to be voided in a highly alcalized or 
putrid State; and ſuch State of all others, is known 
by Experiment to cauſe it to reſorb its own Tartar, 
which Tartar is the Calculus Humanus, or Stone in 
the Bladder : Yet, as the Nucleus or Kernel of the 
Stone is of a harder and more firm Conſiſtence 
than the outward Laminæ, it is ſcarce probable that 
theſe Medicines will have any ſenfible diſſolvent 
Power upon it. But enough of this at preſent; 
therefore to reſume the Thread of my Diſcourſe. 

I have told the Reader, that Length of Time, 


— 


proper Focd, in Quantity as well as Quality, together 


with Exerciſe and clean Dreſſing, is better than a 
Number of Drugs from the Apothecaries Shops, to- 


preſerve or reſtore Health in any Animal whatſo- 


ever; for we are only Nature's Vice- gerants, (as it 
were) and therefore we ſhould be ſubſervient to 
her Deſigns: Yet, inftead of this the Generality 
of Doctors rather to obſtruct than any Way help her 
Efforts or Attempts to diflodge the Enemy. 

I think I may have alſo ſaid, that when a Horſe 
is full of foul Feeding, and has little Exerciſe 
the Country People imagine he is rid by the 


' Sitch-Danghter ; but I believe J forgot to mention, 


that 


r roy 5 = wn 


>. ER a 


IMPROVE D. 


that the ſame whimſical Notion happens when any 
Horſe has been rid down by an idle Fellow, that 
neglects to ſee the poor Creature fed that carries him 


upon his Buſineſs ; however, as the firſt is cured 


with Exerciſe, in a great Meaſure, without the Help 
of the Hor/e-Shoe or Hollow-Stone hung over his 
Back, ſo is the other by a better and more generous 
Allowance of Corn, and more moderate Riding ; 


for, if the Maſter will not feed hard when he rides Horſe's 
hard, the Horſe he rides may truly be ſaid to be rid Feed 

by the Birch-Daughter, or a worſe Fiend. But to ſhould be 
return to my Story, about the Cure of the Scurvy, proporti- 
and the Notion the Gentleman entertained of the oned to 
Manner how ſuch Cure was effected by the Ver- his labour 
| juice Whey, Je. why, ſays he, you know, Doctor, 


the Verjuice Whey muſt certainly break the Blood, 
and the ſweet Herbs muſt of Conſequence ſweeten 
and purify it, therefore from hence my Daughter 
received the Benefit. | 

Now this is what I call arguing from our outward. 


Senſes ; for as the Verjuice had a Power of coagu» 
lating or breaking the Milk, fo the Gentleman. 
imagining it would do the ſame by the Blood; and: 
as the ſweet Herbs were apparently fragrant to the 
Smell, ſo he thought they muſt affect the Blood in; 


ſuch a Manner as to ſweeten it. 


This is frequently, nay, I am ſorry to ſay 1 


this is the moſt general Way of accounting for the 
Operation of Medicine; yet it is a very erroneous 
one; ſeeing, had the Gentleman known any Thing 
of the Matter, he would have ſaid thus: vu. 


The Acid Whey, ordered in ſuch Quantities, muſt The Man- 
promote Perſpiration, or rather what we term, /ex- ner by 
fible Perſpiration, which is Swear; for it acts, in which 
ſome Meaſure, like Yinegar, which I ſuppoſe every. Acids ope 
Body muſt have had a Feeling of, if ever they eat it rateinhu- 
when they were pretty warm. And altho? I have man Bo- 
heard a Perſon ſay, Lord how this Roaſt Beef makes. dies, ex- 
ne. ſweat, yet I rather apprehend it was the Vinegar. plained. 
that the BeeF was eaten with, that promoted fuch. 
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Diſcharge, and not the Beef, as the Man imagined, 
for Vinegar acts in like Manner with other gee. 
ble Juicet, which have acquired an Acidity, and 
the Crab Verjuice Poſſet, juſt now ſpoken of, muſt 


operate in the ſame Way, tho in the milder Degree, 


therefore, as Vinegar aſtringes the Fibres of the 
whole Body when it is taken in Food, medici. 


manner of nally to any conſiderable Quantity, for ſuch reaſon 
operating it will ſqueeze out what is near the Surface, and 
they cure occaſion Sweat, whereby the offending Matter of 
| theScurvy the Scurwy might be carried off; for that Diſtemper 


is, in my Thoughts, one of the cutaneous Tribe, 


therefore at the extreme Point or Verge of Circy- 


Of chro- 
nical 


Diſeaſes. 


And from hence we may ſee how difficult 
It is to reach it by Maditiner, which only operate in 
the prime Viæ, or firſt Paſſages; nay, nor even by 
many of the a/terative Medicines, although they are 
believed to carry their Efficacy farther than moſt 
other Preparations of the Shops. From this ſlight 
Hint we may learn, why many of the chronical 
Diſeaſs which afflict Mankind, are too much the 
Opprobium Medicorum, or Scandal to the Prof ſion; 
and, the ſole Reaſon is, the Want of mechanical 
Knowledge, If Phyſicians were well acquanted: 
with this Science, they would not trifle and beat 
about the Buſh, but where the Viera would bear 
it, give the whole animal Syſſem ſuch a Shock as 


would diſlodge the Enemy, whether it were the 


nical Diſtem 


per. 

It is for theſe Reaſons, I mean the Phy/fician's not 
duly attending to the true Nature of the aninal 
Machine, that ſo many empirical Pretenders, ſuch as: 


Gout, Rheumatiſm, Scurvy, or any other fixed chro- 


that with his Pill and Drop, and the other with her 


famous Lithontripic, peform Cures which none of 
of the Faculty care to meddle with, * 

] would not have the Reader miſtake my Mean- 
ing, and think T from hence infer that Mr. Ward 
and Mrs. $:-h-xs underftand the Materia Medica, 


and Modus Operandi of Medicine, becauſe one hap- 


pens 


-- 


IMPROVED. 


Tens now and then to cure, or rather relieve, fome 
of the Diſtempers mentioned in the public Papers; 
and the other perchance, diſſolves one of the ſofter 
Kind of Calcali. No, I am far from being of ſuch 
Opinion ; therefore what I mean is, that ſuch Peo- 
ple often perform Cures, which a Phyſician does 
not care to undertake, becauſe, either the Medicine 
required, is rough and dangerous in its Operation, 


or elſe the Time is long before ſuch Cure can be 


effected; and, it is therefore, I ſay, that a Phy/- 
cian's Buſineſs is to judge rightly when he ought 
to lay Water to the Wheel, (as the common Phraſe 
is) and then Mankind would be better, nay much 
better off, than to truſt their Health and Lives with 


a Set of wile Pick-pockets, almoſt as numerous as 


the Caterpillars of the Laa. 

I fancy the learned Reader will eafily ſee how the 
Verjuice-Poſſet might effect a Cure of the Scarvy ;. 
but as to the Number of ſweet Herbs in the Meai- 
cated Whey, I don't apprehend there is any ſingu- 
lar Virtue in thoſe Herbs, for the Purpoſes: the 
Preferiber might inſinuate. Yet ftill the Patient 
drank more and more Acid Whey, tho“ the Herbs 
boiled in it had no Antiſcorbutic Virtue; ſo that the 
Sick muſt undergo a Kind of continual Diapboreſis, 
or Sweating, for ſome Time. together, and this in- 


deed might contribute largely towards the Cure. 


The ingenious Reader ſhould not be difpleaſed at 
me for this Digreſſion, ſeeing I very well knew the 
Lady that receiveda Cure from the Uſe of the afore- 
ſaid Whey; and 1 am as well ſatisfied it was that, 
and that only which effected it, after a grand Train 
of Medicines had been taken, and it is therefore I 
have inſerted it, not only to confirm what the great 
Beyle ſays, in one of his learned Diſcourſes upon the 
Uſefulneſs of experimental natural Pbilgſophy, which 


is, That as great Cures may be performed with 


< ſeemingly ſimple and inſignificant Things, as 
* with thoſe that carry a more pompous' Name z*” 
but alſo for the Uſe and Benefit of Mankind in 
8 gene- 
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eneral; for I really believe it an excellent Method 

or curing the Scuruy. provided the Whey be drank 
warm Spring and Fall, and the Patient go to Bed 
and ſweat upon it, altho' it do not quite break the 
Blood in the Manner my Friend imagined. 

I have ſaid that good Meat, and a great deal of 
it, together with Length of Time, proper Care, and 
good ſtrong Exerciſe upon eaſy Grounds, ſuch. as 
Midlam-Moor or Newmarket, is more likely to put 
a Running-Horſz in ſtarting Order, than all the / 
trums in the whole Kingdom; and that more Harm 
than Good is done by crowding Books full of Receipt; 
or Recipes, ſeeing moſt of the People, nay, not one 
in five Hundred, are in the leaſt able to judge whe. 
ther they are rightly calculated for what their Titles 
expreſs; ſo that in this, they are ſomething of kin 
to Books, which are puffed off by the Help of a 
few fine Words rightly diſpoſed in a ſcarlet Dreſs, 

The Reader may imagine, by my reaſoning 
inſt the Uſe of Drugs, that I ſhall not look for 
the Ladle till the Pot runs over But if he does, he 
is miſtaken ; for I think it is beſt to nip Diſtempers: 
in the Bud, before they have taken too great Root, 
ſeeing it is much more eaſy to prevent than heal 


| Diſeaſes. Vet a great Deal of this preventative Phy- 


The Dan- 
ger of 
Colds, 
Surfeits, 


. 


ſic lies in the Underſtanding and Management of the 
Owner and Groom, I mean as to keeping the Horſe 
from Colds, Surfeits, &c. which are the Parents of 
moſt Diſorders. For as the once famed Dr. Nad- 
diff expreſſed himſelf, when a Gentleman ſaid to 
him, Lord, Doctor, I bade got a Cold, what muſt I 
do to cure it? A Cold, ſays the Doctor, why, what 
worſe Diſorder would you have, unleſs the Plague? 
50 that, in the main, it is ſome Error in the 
fix Nonnaturals (as they are called) which in ge- 
neral is the Foundation of moſt Diſeaſes in Brutes, 
as well as Human Creatures, And I am nearly of 
Opinion, becauſe I have experienced it upon ſeveral 
of my own Colts, that it is poſſible to bring up a 
Horſe ſo, as to prevent his ever having I 
gitsz F 


IMPROVED: 


1 and that it is as poſſible to uſe him after ſuch 
Manner, as that he ſhall have the Diſeaſe much 
ſooner than he otherwiſe would. | 


Strangles, lie dormant, only ſo long as the Con- 
ſtitution of the Air and Seaſon oppoſe, bur as ſoon 
as theſe favour the Expulſion of the peccant Matter, 
the Glands, and ſometimes the muſcular Parts of 
the Throat, begin to tumefy, and at laſt either ſup- 
purate inwardly or outwardly, unleſs the Thing 
happens to be taken in Time, and ſuch Things ap- 
plied as by their genial Warmth, contribute to 
diſperſe the Tumours, . 
| This looks like found Reaſoning ; but on a 
ſtrict Scrutiny, it will be found only flouriſhing up- 
on the Matter, as is too commonly the Practice with 
long-winded Authors, For, the Strangles are pro- 
duced from catching Cold, or from what we term 
Perſpiration obirufted ; and, as Colts are more ſuſ- 
ceptible of Impreſſion than old hardened Szaggers, 
of Conſequence the firſt muſt be more liable to ſuch 
Diſorder ; tho? I muſt confeſs there are ſore old 
Horſes which are ſubje& to catch Cold, and have 
| ſwelled Throats, unleſs great Care be taken of them, 
/ ſo that they paſs not too haſtily out of one Extreme 
8 into another. 
4 We lee this Sort of Doctrine fulfilled even in the 
| Difference of a young Horſe's Back from that of an 
old one: For the fr will fret, gall, and be full of 
Warbles, with even the leaſt Journey, provided he 
carry any conſiderable Weight; whereas the old 
Horſe never complains in the leaſt. Now whatis all 
this, but from the different Texture of the Fibres? 
Or, if the Fibres of each be of the ſame Texture 
originally, yet thoſe of the old Horſe are —_— 
| arder 
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Solleyſell, I know, has compared the Stran les in TheStran 
Horſes to the Small-Pox in Mankind; therefore he gles in 
imagines that Colts muſt bring the Seeds of the Horſes 
Diſtemper along with them from the Dam's Belly; compared 
and that theſe Seeds, if I may ſo call them, or this to the 
Tendency of the Blood and Juices to produce the Small-Pox 


The Ab- 
ſurdity of 
this Com- 
pariſon. 


Reaſon 
why a 
young 
Horſe 
galls ſoon- 
er than an 
old One. 


warm. 
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harder and more rigid by Preſſure and Uſe, there. 
fore they will not fret or inflame ſo ſoon as thoſe of 
a young one. And it is the ſame with reſpe& to 
115 the whole animal Machine, wiz. that thoſe Parts of 
the Body which have once ſuffered under any Dif. 
order, I mean the ſolid Parts, will be leſs liable to be 
affected again in the ſame Manner. For Example, 
jf the Back of a Horſe has been once cruſhed 6 
heated, and has had Warbles all over it, when theſe 
are healed, Nature guards againſt the like Injuries, 
by covering the Places with a Kind of callous 
Subſtance, which hardens as well as adds a greater 
Thiekneſs to the Hide, And it is not only in this 
Particular, but in many more which I could men- 
tion, if I was not reſtrained by Brevity. 
Manage- When your Horſe has run his Courſe, he ſhould 
ment of a be walked about with his Clothes on for ſome Time; 
Horſe af- tho? not too long, if it be towards the Evening in 
ter Run- the cold Months, for when the Pores are open, 
ning. he will ſoon take Harm. 5 
1 I would have him walk till he is dry; for when 
2 FHorſe is taken into the Stable wet with his Sweat, 
— him faintiih and ſick, ſo that he refuſes his 
Feeds. | 55 | 
How he I think he ſhould not have above a Pint of Corn 
ſhould be the Evening he has run, more eſpecially if he has 
fed. run three Heats; altho' ſome People will not give 
. any Corn at all that. Night, thinking they guard 
_ againſt ſurfeiting by ſuch Abſtinence, The Water 
- ſhould be little ſhort of Milk warm, and a good 
Quantity of it; for nothing is more grateful to a 
; _ - Horſe's Stomach, than Water when he is thirſty, 
HisWater which he generally is after he has run a Cour. 
ſnould not Neither will it in the leaſt harm him, provided it be 
be too the leaſt warm, or, as one may ſay, coldiſn, for Ine- 
ver gave Water ſo warm as is the common Praddice 
on theſe Occaſions, neither did I ever obſerve m/ 
+ Horſes any worſe, but better, from my obliging them 
in this Particular; for the Oat-meal, of which ve 


were not ſparing, qualified the Coldneſs of — 
. 7 l 


little 


preſe 


mon 


from 
Com 


of, a1 


or cr: 


ture; 


Hide 
- little 

make 
_ Horſ 


ter, and alſo made it more agreeable to the Stomach, 
Yet I would not have the Reader be too bold with 
cold Water on ſuch Emergencies; . | _ 

As to the farther Management of Running Horſes, 
jt is ſo much in the Knowledge of every Jockey- 
Boy, that I need not trouble myſelf to mention it, 
any farther than to inform thoſe who keep ſuch 
Horſes that I generally uſed to order about the 
Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg of the Cordial Ball to be 
diſſolved in a Pint of White Wine, a little Nut- 
meg, and a Spoonful of Treacle, and then given 
to the Horſe Milk-warm, when he was cool and 
clean in his Stable after he had run, and then tie 


Water, or any Thing elſe. 


uld I had like to have forgot the recommending one 
ne; or two Particulars. The firſt is, that of waſhing 
in the Horſe's Legs and Heels with warm Water eve- 
en, iy Time he comes from Exerciſe; for cold Water 


: is very bad on-theſe Occaſions, as I could eaſily 
en ſhew. The other Thing, is rubbing the Heels both 
at, before and behind with what is called Carriers Dub- 
ns Wi Zing; which, I believe, is a Compoſition of Ta/lew 
and Train Oil mixed up to a due Conſiſtence, how- 
ever it may be had cheap enough of the Curriers, 
This oily Mixture ſhould be uſed every Time the 
Horſe goes out to exerciſe, and waſhed off when he 
returns, and when his Legs are dry and clean, a 
little more ſhould be rubbed on; for nothing ſo much 
preſerves againſt the Scratches,- which are the com- 
mon Forerunners of the Greaſe. This is plain 
from Experience, as well as Reaſon; for, as oily 
Compoſitions, ſuch eſpecially as that now ſpoken 
of, are of Service to preſerve. Leather from breaking 
or cracking, when?tis off the Back of a Brute-Crea- 
ture; even in like Manner will it do fo, while the 
| Hide is on. And if Gentlemen would but take a 
little better Care of -overlooking their Grooms, and 
make them obſerve what I have lately hinted, their 
Horſes would be pretty ſafe from the Scrazches and 
| L Greaſe 


him up for about an Hour, before he has any Hay, 


His Heels 
fhould be 
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An Oint- 
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Method 
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Greaſe, as well as other Diſorders of the Leg; and 
Heels, for the Scratches and Greaſe are moſtly occa- 
ſioned from Laxzine/s and Naftine/s, together with a 
narrow bound-up Stall, which pinches the Horſe 6 
that- he cannot lie down to reſt himſelf, without 
hitting his Huggon-Bones againſt the Poſts; or, if 
thoſe, I mean if the Stall be not ſo long as that the 
Horſe's Hips be equal with the Poſts, yet if it bea 
narrow one, he is afraid to lie down; neither if he 
do, can he ſhoot out his Fore Legs ſo as to let the 
Blood and Juices paſs freely in Circulation, But, 

What if the Stall be large, the Horſe well bedded, and 


Stalls are his Legs clean waſhed with warm Water, he wil 


moſt lie down and reſt lie a Greyhound upon a warn 
proper. "Hearth before a good Fire. If People will be fo 
careleſs and heedleſs of this Advice, it is ten to 
one but the Horſe's Legs will ſwell, and more ef. 
pecially if he is ſubje& to cut, for that will cauſe 
Pain and Anguiſh, which may prevent his lying 
down ; howſoever, if he does cut, he cannot be eaſed 
more than by waſhing with warm Water. 
WhatWa- What I mean by warm Water, is not the warm 
ter molt Diſh Waſh, ſo much in Uſe amongſt the Vulgar for 
proper to theſe Purpoſes. No, I wonld adviſe Rain or River 
waſh the Water warmed pretty warm; and if you puta 
Heels. little blue Milk to it, it will not be improper. The 
Heels, and all around the Fetlock- Joints, ſhould 
be well waſhed and ſoaked with it, and then wiped 
down with clean Straw a little; and when the 
Legs are almoſt dry, they ſhould be rubbed with 
a clean Linen Cloth, that is free from Wet, and 
then anointed with the Carrier's Dubbing, as I have 
already ſaid, 

The Feet may be ſtuffed with Cow's Dung, and 
greaſed with Hog's Lard round the Outſides, and 
upon the Soles; for ſtanding in the Houſe long 
will make them grow ſo hard, without this ſtuff 
ing, that it will ſet the Smith to drive a Nail in 
ſhoeing, 7 

There is no better Greaſe or Liquor for — 
00 
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Hoofs than Hog's Lard, whatever Notion may be What 
entertained of Dog's Grea/e, or any other whatſo- Greaſe is 
ever; for all Kinds of Greaſe are nearly of the beſt for 
ſame Virtue, only ſome are more penetrating than Horſes 
others, ſuch as the Fat of Vipers, and Goo/e Grea/e; Hoofs. 


therefore the latter is not proper, and the former 
l imagine never will be uſed to Horſe's Hoofs, by 
reaſon it is too dear. a | 


Some Horſes have naturally ſuch a ſhort brittle Oily Me- 
Hoof, that they will hardly bear a Nail, as we ſay, dicines 
and there are various Kinds of Stuffing ordered by moſt pro- 
Authors, as well as ſeveral Noftrums in Families, to per for 
cauſe theſe Sort of Hoofs to grow tough and hard. brittle 
But I have no Opinion of ſuch Things, farther than Hoofs. 


that the Greaſe they contain may ſoften the Hoof, 
and aſſiſt its Growth, as I before hinted, for oily or 
greaſy Applications are certaily very good for the 
horny Parts, as well as the Hides or Skins of Ani- 
mals, I mean, where the Hair is very ſhort, as in 


the Heels of Horſes, ſince it helps to prevent ſuch 


Skin from Cracks or Chinks when a Hoſe happens 
to be ſprung out at his full Speed; for it is then, 
(and more eſpecially if the Ground be firm and 
hard) that the Hide cracks, and the Scratches are 
occafioned, which, as I have ſeveral Times faid, 
may ſooner be prevented than cured. Therefore let no 
one diſpute the Truth of what J advance, unleſs 
they act according to my Directions, in every Re- 
ſpe&; for, I know Advice is often ſaid to be erro- 
neous, when the Perſon has perhaps neglected to 
perform the greatect Part of what was 133 for 
a Cure, and is tired before he has half begun. 

Laſily, as to a Horſe's running, I am of Opinion, 
if he can run over a four-mile Courſe in eight 
Minutes with ten Stone, he is worth one Hundred 
Guineas, it he be an aged Horſe, and ſo in Propor- 
tion, if he is a younger, or has a Chance for any 
of his Majeiy's Guineas. a 

I ſay, it he can run over a ſour- mile Courſe ; but 


I don't mean any Courſe that is commonly — 
o. 
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ſo. No, I mean four meaſured Miles, upon good 
Champain Ground; for many a Courſe is called 
four Miles, that is not above three and a half; and 
many a Horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have run four 
Miles in ſeven Minutes, that will not do it in zin, 
provided he is truly tried by a ſtop Watch. And 
the Reaſon People make Miſtakes in theſe Calcula. 
tions, is their being intent upon the Sport, inſomuch 
that they frequently overlook a Minute or two. 

Indeed I own there may now and then turn 
out one that will run four Miles in ſeven Minutes 
with ten Stone upon his Back, as I have been cre. 
dibly told the Duke of Dewonſhire's Horſe called 
Childers would, over the long Courſe at Mewmarke; 
yet, where there is one will do it in /even Minutes, 


there are an hundred will not perform it in gt, 


and yet prove good Plate Horſer too. And as to 
People's imagining that moſt Courſes are run over 


ſooner by the Galloavays; than the fzed Horſes, I | 


think it is a Miſtake, provided the ſized Horſes 
don't carry above ten Stone, and that they are as 
good in Nature as the Galloways; for as far as [ 
have obſerved it has proved the Contrary; yet 
where the Aged Hor/e has carried twelve ſtone in- 
deed, there the Weight has ſunk him ſo much, 
that he has been in the Hole with the Ga/loway:, 
as the 7ockies phraſe it. oy 


Mannerof - As to the Manner of Riding, or keeping a Seat 


Riding. 


when a Horſe is running, I am pretty well con- 
vinced that it is the Way of running that the Horſe 
has, which makes the Rider either keep a ſteady 
Seat upon the Saddle, or ſhift and work his Arms 
and Legs, as if he were at all be could do. I would 


be underſtood in general of good Riders, ſince there 


are ſome that pretend to that Buſinnſs, tho? they 
are not fit to ride a Mule. For Example, if a Horſe 
has a /ul/ky boring Way of running, the Rider may 
be allowed to lift and work him along, by moving 


his Arms, Legs, &c. according as we often obſerve, 
them do; but where the Horſe is young and fond of 


run- 
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fünnifig, it would ſplint Bim or knock bim up (as we 


ay) if the Rider were to make his Flouriſhes upon 


his Back like a Rape- Dancer. The preſent Lord 
I yqmouth has an excellent Horſe at this Time, 
which about a Year ago was the Property of the 
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late Sir Edmund Bacon, he goes by the Name of 


Sanking Roger, and has, or at leaſt had, ſuch a 
particular Way of Running, that they were forced 
to uſe a Pelham Bit, or Sort of halt-check. Bridle, 
otherwiſe the Rider could ſcarce manage him, 
and when he won the forty Pounds at Tord, and 
diſtanced three or four Horſes and Mares the firſt 
Heat, I well remember the Rider leaned back ſo 
much to hold him thro' moſt. of the Courſe, that I 
really think his Shoulder-Blades touched the Horſe's 
Fillets, Now if this Horſe had been rid by a'tic4/e- 
bled Fellow, I imagine he would have been diſ- 
tanced himſelf, tho* no Man in his Senſes but muſt 
have eaſily felt his Way of pulling, even on riding 
him upon his watering Exerciſe, which I think, 
every Rider ſhould do, that is to mount a ſtrange 
Horſe, ſeeing, he auho Jails with a bad Wind, had 
med to underſland tacking about well, _ 

From hence we learn, that notwithſtanding Foc- 
lies may oftentitnes be found fault with, for wrig- 
ling and moving their Arms, Legs, &c. as the Horſe 
Is _— yet if they do the Thing with Judgment, 
the Horſe finds the Advantage of it. However, 


moſt People will differ from me, I am ſenſible of it, 


becauſe they judge erroneouſly from a Horſe's car- 
rying a dead Weight, which if it move and ſhake 


about is more troubleſome to deal with; but a 


nimble Rider moves as quick, and in the ſame Di- 
rettion that his Horſe moves, ſo that he may, in 
ſome Sort, be ſaid to be of a Piece with the Horſe 
he rides, 35 
In fine, a Rider ſhould be of a ſober and ſedate 
Temper, not eaſily ruffled or moved, altho? his Ad- 
verſary's Horſe-make a Spring, and run paſt him; 


lince there are few Courſes that do not admit of an 
open 


The Per- 
ſon beſt 
qualified 
tor Riding 
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open Place to take the Lead again; yet he ſhould 
take Care, that his Antagoniſt's Horſe do not run 
paſt him at the Exding-Peſ, while he is looking 
over the wrong Shoulder, as I have obſerved it 
ſometimes fall out, even when a great Sum haz 
been depending upon the Heat. | 

I ſhall not enlarge upon the 5 necel. 
fary to a good Rider; ſeeing if he is only of x 
proper Weight, ſtrong, bold, agile, and of quick J,. 
prebenſion, together with that moſt excellent Requi. 
ſite Sobriety, 1 ſhould not ſcruple, nay I ſhould ven. 
ture to let him ride my Horſe, altho? all the Matchan 
Timms's, Tom Fack/on's,. or Stephen Jefferſons in the 


Kingdom were to ride againſt him; for notyith- 


ſtanding theſe Fockzes. are expert Fellows at the 


Buſineſs, yet I have ſeveral Times ſeen them look 


very ſheepiſh, when they happened to ride adiſtanced 
Horſe; for all their Art cannot make a thick- 
winded Horſe run as long Puſbes, as one with (what 


we call) a better Wind. Notwithſtanding I alloy, 


there are ſome Men who can bring a Jag: over a 
Courſe better than others; but this is all owing to 
Experience, and the Coolneſs of the Head- piece; 
for it the Fellow be of a hot and fiery Diſpoſition, 
he is neither fit to break a Horſe, as I have ſaid 
before, nor to ride a Race. 

I would compare a Rider upon a Race Horſe, to 
a Man's kiſſing his Wife at the Market-Craſs; ſeeing 
I fancy he will have every Whit as great a Number 
of Teachers; for it is tot Homines quot /ententie, 
and ten to one, there are more in the wrong than 
the right Way of Thinking, which 1s either owing 
to the Want of Experience in ſuch Diverſions, 0r 
elſe from the unacountable Prejudice Men enter- 
tain againſt the Honeſty, or Probity of Jockin 
general; yet if myſelf might ſpeak farther than | 
have already done, upon this Point, without being 
guilty of too many Egoti/ms, I could delare, that 
as far as I have been concerned, the 2 are 


more honeſt than People of moſt other e, 
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for upon the Whole, I am of Opinion that Man- 
lind, Mankind dewours. Permit me now to men- 
tion a few Particulars, in a iſcellaneous Way, and 
to finiſh my preſent Deſign with an Account of 
Drugs, by Way of Supplement to the Catalogue of 
that Sort, in my firſt Volume upon Farriery. 


The common Wound Ointment to be kept always The com. 
in Readineſs. = mon 
Wound 


Take Rofon and Burgundy Pitch, of each Half a Ointment 


Peund; of freſh May Butter, or fir Want of to be al- 
that, common freſh Butter clarified, two Pounds ; wa ys in 
Bees Wax two Ounces; common T urpentine, four Readineſs 

Ounces; French Verdigreaſe, in fine Powaer, 
fix Drachms. Melt the hardeſt Subſtance firſt, 
then add the Butter; and when it is taken 
from the Fire, ſtir in the Verdigreaſe by little 
and little, and Jo keep doing till the Whole is 
near cold, or, at leaft till it is of ſuch Con- 
fiftence as will hinder the Poauder from ſinking 

down to the Bottom of the Pot. 


The above Ointment will cure any freſh Wound, Its excel- 
either in Man or Beaft, provided the ſame has not lent Qua- 
touched the Vital; but if ſo, it is what we term lities. 

a mortal Wound; tho? there are many Inſtances, 

where People have been run thro' the Lungs, and 

Brute Creatures pierced thro' the Body yet have 

recovered; however, when theſe happen, they are of 

the.utmoſt Danger, ſeeing they are out of the Reach 

of Medicines, inſomuch that little can be done, 

more than extracting any foreign Subſtance which 

may be carried into the Cavities of the Body by What ex- 

Balls, or otherwiſe; for no Subſtance has yet traneous 

been diſcovered, that will lie in any Part of the ſubſtances 

Body, without occalioning Suppuration, except Gold are moſt 

and Lead; but a Wound will heal over theſe, pro- agreeable 

vided they are not entered along with other foreign to the 

Matter, and even then the Place will heal when Fleſh, 
Vol. II. 53. þ ſuch 
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ſuch foreign Matter happens to be diſcharged b. 

the orifice of the Wound. This is gt 
evident in reſpe& to Lead (unleſs it is poiſoned) 
for the old Soldiers, or rather the old Warriors, tho 
I believe ſuch Gentlemen are now very ſcarce in 
England, but if there are ſuch, they can give In- 
ſtances, I don't queſtion, of Bullets lying covered 
in ſeveral Parts of the Body for many Years without 
Damage; nay, there are not wanting authentic 
Accounts of theſe fatal Meſſengers paſſing in at the 
Neck of a Man, and many Years after, they have 
been taken out about the Hip, having fallen down 
by their Weight, and the Motion of the My/l:; 
together; therefore in a great many internal 
Wounds, we are ſaid to perform Cures, nay, exceed. 
ing great Cures too, which I am very well aſſured, 
might have been cured by an o Woman, provided 
ſhe only had a good Family Salve like that I have 
mentioned, for it is not a little turprifing how far 
Nature will operate in a hale and /ound Beay. 

Yet notwithſtanding what I have hinted about 
old Women curing internal Wounds, I would not ad- 
viſe any Man to truſt too much, either to his own, 
or ſuch People's Judgment; for altho? there is little 
befides a good Wound Ointment to be applied to 
the outward Orifice, the Symptoms may ſo vary, that 
founder Knowledge may be abſolutely neceſſary. 

I remember a Caſe formerly in my Neighbour- 
hood, where a Surgeon was believed, by almoſt the 

whole Country, to have performed a ſurpriſing 
Cure upon a Boy that was hurt with a Plough-Share; 
altho? any old Woman with a good Salve might 
have done as well, The Caſe was was this: 

As the Boy was driving Plough, the Cattle hap- 
pened to go wrong, and the Lad (as is common) 
was ſtepping cver to turn them right, by fetting 
his Foot upon the Plough Beam, but he happened 
to be thrown down, and the Iron ran into his Side, 
inſomuch that there was a large Wound externally, 


as well as a ſmall PunRure thro? the P/ura into the 
25 CE Cavity 


_ animal Machani ſm. 
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Cavity of the Thorax' Now in the Time of dreſſing 
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ch Wound, the Air got in at the Orifice into the 


Cavity of the Breaſt between the Lungs and Plura; 


and when the firſt were diſtended in Inſpiration, ſuch 
Air of Conſequence ruſhed out, and this happening 
ſeveral Times to blow out the Candle that was held 
by ſome Aſſiſtant, the Cure was, as I have ſaid be- 
jore, judged to be extraordinary, Whereas there 
was not any great Skill required in the Doctor more 
than ordering the Patient to reſt upon the wounded 
Side, and not to preſs the ſame too hard, leſt the 
grumous Blood ſhould be too long detained in the 
Thorax; I fay this, together with a due Appli- 
cation of the common Wound Ointment, was ſuffi- 


cient to perform the Cure, altho' the People ima- 


gined indeed that the Man's Breath paſſed in at 
his Mouth and out at the Wound. From hence 


we may learn how fit moſt People are to judge of 


the Value of our Performances. | 

The common Wound Ointment is proper for the 
Cure of Scratches, if they are raw and ſore; and 
the Method of applying it, is to cut away the Hair 
very clean, and rub it in warm with a few Feathers 
tied together, and now and then waſh it off with 


a Lather of Soap and Water. 


I fay, it is proper when the Scrazches are raw and 
run; becauſe, if they are dry, the Curriers Dubbing 
will do better, by reaſon it is more oily and ſoften- 
ing, therefore it wil} cauſe the Scabs to fall off ſooner. 

A Groom ſhould never rub down a Horſe's Legs, 
but he ſhould feel with his Fingers, whether the 


. Horſe's Heels be clear of Scabs, &c. for Lazine/5 


and Slothfulneſs are the Cauſe of moſt cutaneous 
Diſtempers, as I nave before hinted, notwithſtand- 
ing, forſooth, we are fo full of Humours Fallen 
dawn, and the like nonſenſicat fooliſh Expreſſions, 
in Uſe with thoſe who are unacquainted with the 

In fine, I am of Opinion, I could cure the Grea/e 
er Scratches without giving one Ounce of Phyjic 
SR | 1 2 | inwardly, 
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1 inwardly, and this by turning the Horſe out 4+ 80 
KY proper Times, even in Winter Weather, provided very 
610 he is well covered all over excepting his Legs. 80 and | 
1 | pray, what Occaſion is there for Purge upon Purge, little 
1 till the Horſe is nearly purged out of his Life be rub t 
1 the Cure of the Greaſe; ſeeing a little good Ma. tion | 
1 1 * nagement, without any inward Medicines, will ef. warn 
. fect it ſafely ? 1 herefore, Reader, take Notice of Stall, 
1 this wholeſome Receipt, wiz. F ever your Horſe is are n 
bY *" greaſed, or has the Scratches in the Stable, it is fir menc 
i 1 Want of a large Stall, or elſe for Want of Judomen, out i 
wy 117; and the Application of it in your Groom, And altho 12 
1 I own there are ſome gummy-/egged Hor/es very apt ning- 
| . to the Grea/e and Scratches, yet ſtill in my Thoughts Scrat 
4 Þ theſe Diſtempers may be prevented, provided the Seaſo 
1 Groom be not /azy, and fonder of his Botile than covet 
1 ..... ſuffe 
BI I have called theGreafe and Scratches Diſtempers, It the 
F 4 altho' I think I ought not to have given them ſuch only 
Name, by reaſon. they are not Symptoms of any be cc 
Diſftemper ſubſiſting in the Blood and Juices, but with 
rather the Symptoms either of Ignorance or Carty: As 
net; and whoſoever ſhall pretend that ſuch Diſor- Grea 
ders in Horſes, are Humours fallen down to the need 
Limbs, I muſt tell him he argues without Con- In u 
ſideration. 5! | uſed, 
TheEffet The Kibes in Peoples Heels are ſomething of Kin Hor 
of cold to the Scratches in Horſes; for as the firſt happen purgi 
Weather moſtly in Winter Weather, ſo do the other; and the conſi 
upon the Reaſon's plain, if we only conſider the Effect of dafet 
Skin of Fro upon the Hide of a Horſe or Skin of a Man, A 
Man or Moreover, as Diſeaſes are cured by their Contraries, or &. 
Horſe. fo by Experience we find, that holding the Heels Aloes 
over hot Embers will frequently cure the Xiber in any ; 
Children as well as older People. ; Men 
Another The common white Ointment of the Shops, 1s rally 


Remedy alſo a good Thing to cool and eaſe the Scratchrs, Real 
for the and the Method of uſing it is to rub it on with one's 
Scratches. Finger when the Heels are waſhed clean, and 

wiped dry, | 


Some- 
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Sometimes it happens that the Scrazches are ſo 
rery painful to a Horſe, that they cauſe great Heat 
and Inflammation about the Fetlock Joint, and a 
little higher. In this Caſe, indeed, the Groom may 
rub the Legs too much, and make the Inflamma- 
tion increaſe ; therefore, moderate Rubbing, wirh 
warm Waſhing, proper Ointment; and a large 
Stall, with clean Bedding, and a great deal of it, 
are moſt likely to effect a Cure, when the Incle- 
mency of the Weather forbids turning the Horſe 
out in the Day-Time. 3 | 

am ſenſible, that it is inconvenient for a Ran- 
ning-Herſe to be turned out for the Cure of the 
Scratches, either ſoon in the Spring, or late in the 
Seaſon, by reaſon of the cold Winds; but if he is 
covered very warm, and watched, ſo that he be not 
ſuffered to reſt long upon the cold Ground, I think 
rs, it the moſt eligible Method of Cure : For, he need 


ch only be turned out ſo long as till the Inflammation 
ny be cooled, and the Seraiches hardened, and then, 
ut with Care, he may be kept well, l 
N. As to Purging, or any other Medicines for the Purging 
r- Greaſe or Scratches, J am of Opinion it is quite uſeleſs. 
the needleſs, unleſs the Horſe be fat and full of Fleſh.: 
n. In which Caſe, indeed, Evacuations ſhould be 

uſed, provided you are determined to have the 
in Horſe cured without turning out. But if you give. 
en Wl urging Medicines, I think you cannot, for ſome 
. . afterwards, turn him out with 
0 alety, 3 OY | 
in. As to this or that Kind of Purge for the Grea/s What 
es, or Scratches, I am of Opinion that the common Purge is 
els Ales Purge following, is the ſafeſt and beſt of neceſſary 
in any; ſeeing, what has by ſome over ingenious when 
: Men, been ſtiled EJe&ive Purgation, is now gene- there is 
is rally exploded as ſenſeleſs and inſignificant, for Occaſion 
to, Reaſons too plain to be inſiſted on. for one. 
e's 
nd 


I 3 EE 


/ 
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J have ſome Time ago defcanted upon. 
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Tu Ators PA. 
The com- Take Barbadoes Alees, one Ounce and Half; Cream 
monAloes of Tartar in fine Powder, Half an Ounce; 
Purge, Clowes in Powder, three Drachms ; Poder 
ö / Li ee called Dia Senna, two Drachms; Salt of 
2 by Tart 3. 2 Drachm and Half"; Syrup of Bowl. 
Te 2 g nuch as is Sufficient to make th 
. Wholtef a proper Confiftence : After which, vl 


it in two Balls, and ſprinkle them over with 
| Flower of Brimſtone, or Liguorice Poauder; 11 
be given in the ordinary Way, and purged of 
with warm White Water, 


I might have added ſome Mercurius-dulcis in 
Powder, or ſome of the purging refinous Subſtances; 
but theſe Sort of Purges are not ſo ſafe for Horſes, 
becauſe of the Length of the alimentary Tube, of 
Gut, which, as I have ſaid before, is near about 
Thirty-five Yards long, in an ordinary Horſe; 
therefore this Conſideration, together with the 
prone Poſture of the Creature, ſhould caution us 
from giving ſuch Purges as vellicate and twitch 
the Nerves, which are ſpread upon the Lining o 
the Guts, ſeeing they muſt of Conſequence cauſe 
intolerable Gripings, and convulſive Contractions 
of the Inteſtinal Fibres. 


I do not ſay that theſe Sort of Purges are never 


neceſſarily adminiſtered. No, Iknow they are ſome- 


times of the greateſt Service, where there is 2 Re- 
dundancy of Humours (if I may once uſe the Word 
ſo often abuſed). But tho' this be Fa#, yet I don't 
believe there is one PFarrier in five hundred, that 
is fit to be truſted with them, I mean with refinous 
Purges, by reaſon ſuch Fellows have no Notion of 
the Hazard they run in killing the Horſe outright, 
or elſe of doing his Buſineſs as effectually, by a 
long and continued Super-purgation ; which Term 


AS 


The above Ointment is one of the beſt in. Uſe, 


is deſtroyed by the Knife, Fire, or Eſcharotic Povu- 
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As the Greaſe and Scratches are generally ſup- Scratches 
oſed to be Diſeaſes ſubſiſting in the Blood, I no Diſ- 
thought I could not do better than to ſet the Matter temper in 
in a true Light, and undeceive the World; for I the Blood 
am ſure at. preſent, there are few Men in a right 
Way of thinking with relation to that Matter. 
have given the Reader & Receipe for a common Oily Me- 
Wonnd Ointment, which I think ſhould always be dicinesnot * 
in Readineſs to apply to green Wounds (as they a to be ap- 
called) when ſuch Wounds happen in fleſhy Parts. plied. $9... 
but as it has ſomething of Greaſe in its Compoſi- tendinous 
tion, it is not fo proper to be applied where- the Parts, 
Tendons or Sinews are divided, nor to Fiftulcus 
Wounds that have been laid open to deſtroy the 
Callus, or horny Subſtance which generally attends - 
upon ſuch ill- natured Sore. 
I ſhall therefore ſet down a proper Ointment 
and Vater for old Wounds, and then proceed ac- 
cording to my Promiſe, —- on 


7 Ointment fr old Wounds, ſuch as Fiſtulas 
and the like. Re fy 


Tale common Turpentine, one Pound; Yollt of An Oint- 
Beg. in Number twenty; and as mach Honey ment for 
as the Weight of the two former, Melt the Tur- ofod =» 
pentins and Honey fu, and well topether ; Wounds. 
and when it is taken from the Fire, and flirred 
- ill it i about as warts as mw Milk; put the 
Yalks of Eggs to it (when they are beaten 
_ and ftir it a good while : Then add 
about a Quarter of a Pound of Wheat Flour, 
aud thres Ounces of Soor ſcraped off the Bottom 
of old Braſs Pans, in fine Powder, Stir all 
well together, and keep. for Uſe. 
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the Cure of old Wounds, after the Callus, or 
horny Subſtance, which generally infeſts ſuch Sores, 
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. The Cal- art: but unleſs this be conſumed, it will not be ones 
1 loſities poffible to heal the Wound, without one or more  defic 
1 thould be Cavities remaining; therefore be careful to conſume well, 
#$ N j dc{troyed. the Callus, or hard horny Subſtance, which may perh 
'® I: be eaſily felt with one's Finger, when any Fiala for i 
1 is laid open, otherwiſe your Labour will be in vain, dle! 
Bia for the Sides of the Wound will never join, or, in ll 1: 
45 other Words, the Blood Feſali can never inoſculate Twp 
$ 3 in the Manner the Yeins and Arteries do thro? the Turp 
1881 reſt of an animal Boay, till ſuch Time as the hard pivr, 
. f 4 1 Subſtance, called the Callus, be entirely deſtroyed; Bra 
1 Fhe moſt The beſt Method, no Doubt, of conſuming ſuch Balſe 
17 4 proper Callus, is to cut it out with a proper Knife, where chea 
+ 140 Methedto it can be come at by ſuch Inftrument ; but if this Wl Tolu 
i t ffect it, cannot be effected, either by reaſon of the Situation vine 
— of the Part, or the Vicinity of ſome conſiderable d. D 
11 Branch of the Blood Veſſels, then indeed, we ſhould inter 
1 uſe a corroſive Powder, ſuch as the Lapis Infernal, Conf 
1 of the Shops, or the like. But I ſhall mention 2 Cypr 
3 Powder that is not quite ſo painful, and yet every Hon 
14 Whit as effectual as that already ſpoken of; which it we 
14 TETTTTTTTTTTT CT exce 
s J 3 Vene. 
"i Receipt Take equal Parts of White Vitriol and Allun, Lare 
1 for an Ef- 2 calcine or barn them awell together in. a Tirol 
a charotickx Crucible; and when they are near cold, po- Diſtt 
vs der tb Calx, and add to it as much Red Serv 
1 Precipitatt as it eveighs, and grind all togethir phon 
4 . avubile; then keep: it cloſe ſtopped in a Botth Sera 
Þ | P ly e 
| How to This ſhould be ſprinkled pretty thick over the the 
41} be uſed. Callus, and repeated as the E/chay falls off; which by a 
may be in about two or three Dreſſings, provided dom 
you apply the Blact Oint ment very hot to the Kine 
Wound: But if this is neglected, it will not have T 
much Impreſſion upon it: For altho' Turpentine 15 the 
compoſed of fine active Particles, yet till theſe are Spec 
put in Action by the Force of Fire, they will have tinu, 


Jittle Effect upon Wounds, more eſpecially 0:d Proj 
| 5 ONES, 


IMPROVED, 


ones, where the natural Heat (as we term it] is very 

geficient: Therefore, I ſay, warm the Ointment 
well, after you have ſpread it upon Pledgets pro- 
perly ſhaped. But you ſhould not heat it in a Pot, 
for if you do ſo, it will run into Eumps, and cur- 
dle like Volks of Eggs. „ 

I could eaſily write a whole Volume in Praiſe of A De- 
Jurpentine, I mean in Praiſe of the ſeveral Kinds of ſcription 
Turpentines, ſuch as the Balm of Gilead, Balſam Ca- of Balſams 
dvi, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Ray's Arbor Bal/amiftra with theis 
Brafiliences Fruftu Monojpermo, or the American Virtues. 
Balſam Tree, from which this excellent and very 
cheap Balſam is produced. Then the Halſamum 

Dolulanum, brought to us from the American Pro- 
vinces which lie between Cartbagena and Nombre 
d Dios, in Shells, is an excellent Turpentine for 
internal Uſe, where the Lung, are threatened with a 
Conſumpiion. Again, the Terebinthina, de Chis, or 
Cyprus Turpentine, which is ſomething thicker than 
Honey, is by rr any preferable to the former. But 
ch it would he endleſs to recount the whole of this 
| excellent healing Fribe, ſuch as the Terebinthina- 
Veneta, or Venice Turpentine, produced from the 


, Larch-Tree, which grows on the Alps, and in the b 

a Tirol. From the Caput Mortuum of this laſt, after IN 
m Diſtillation, the reſtnous Subſtance, of ſuch ſingular 4H 
64 Service in Compound Fractures, is made, wiz. Colo- 1 
r phony, Then the Terebinthina Argentoratenſis, or ty 
th Straſburgh Turpentine, ſo much in Uſe through the | 


Dominions of the Emperor of the Romans, is ſcarce- 
ly equalled in its healing Virtues, And, laftly, 
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Ie the common or Farriers Turpertine, is not outdone - 1 

h by any healing: Drug whatſoever; tho” this is ſel- © 
d dom preſcribed inwardly, becauſe there-are other Wh 
Ie Kinds which are more ſpirituous and-penetrating. 1 
4 The Gum Thus, or Frankincenſe, together with. fi ] ö 
IS the Gum - Maftic, Sandarach, and the like, are a. 1 
e Species of Turpentine; therefore Brafilus Valen- 1 : i 
e nus had full as much Reaſon to have: writ in 1 
d Eraiſe- of Turpentine, as Antimony; the latter of 8 | 2 
e 1 8 which 1 
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which he has extolled very handſomely, in his Book 

intitled, Currus r > 

The The Turpentines for inward or outward Uſe, 
difference are ſcarcely, if at all, to be equalled in their ſalutary 
of them. Properties; for they have as great a Share in pre- 
ſerving animal as vegetable Subſtances. As to the 

Is the latter, it is well known that the Trees and Sbrabs, 
Cauſe of ſuch as the Pines, Juniper Shrubs, Savin, Sc. are 
Ever- of the Tribe of Evergreens, whoſe Verdure is 
Breens. maintained and preſerved, by an oily, tenacious, 
viſcid Subſtance reſiding between the Bark and 

Trunk, inſomuch that they bid Defiance to the 
moſt inclement Froſts. 8 | | 

Analogy There is a very great N between Plants and 
between Animals in many Reſpects, but more particularly 
Plantsand with relation to the Effect of Zarpertines : For as 
Animals. Woods become carious or rotten, in a longer or 
| ſhorter Space of Time, according to the Quantity 
of Oil that is within their Peres; ſo Animals muſt 
likewiſe periſh when the Balſam of the Bloed is 
waſted and gone, either by Age or Diſeaſes. 
This Doctrine is evident with Reſpect to Yege- 
tables; for they rot according to the Quantity of 
Oil which they contain, Thus we ſee the Adr, 
Poplar, Willow, Elder, Fine, and the like, are 
ſoon rotten, becauſe they yield a very ſmall Quan- 
tity of this Oil; for the Worms feeding upon it, 
as it is contained in the little Fe/licle, and oily 
Duds, ſoon devour it, and then it is that theſe 
Woods fall into a Kind of Aſhes. But it is other- 
wiſe with the Orange Tree, Arbor Vitae, Benja- 
min, Box, Cedar, Citron, Snake-Tree, Guaiacum, 
Roje-Weed, all Kinds of Juniper, the Lemon, Savint, 
Styrax, and the other Balſamic Trees, which 
produce the Balſam Capivi, Balſam Peru, Tolu, 
and Gum Elimi; theſe, as well as the Oak, contain 
ſuch Quantities of Os, that they endure a long 
Time before the Worms can devour it, or the alter- 
nate Actions of hot, cold, noiſt, and dry Airs £8 


GP CT HH ww» 


the Fibres which compoſe the Body of -a. Horſi. 


.. MS FROVED. : 
affect it ſo, as to leave it nothing more than a 
Xind of friable or brittle Earth. | 
The Reader will wonder 7 
upon this Topic, why I ſhoul 
old Engliſb Oak ; ſeeing I have mentioned it deſer- 
yedly among the very durable Woods, and have a- 


rhaps, now I am 


ed that it contains a great deal of the Oil ſpoken 


of: But he will be undeceived when I tell him, that 
altho” the Weight of any Sort of Wood is according 
to the Quantities of this heavy Compact Oil, which 


connects and binds them together; yet ſuch Oz/ is 


roduced-in the greateſt Quantity, and of a more 
bot and penetrating Nature, from the Ewer-greens,. 
than from thoſe Trees which ſhed. their Leaves. 
But enough of this for the preſent, tho' I am not 
without Hopes of having (one Time or other) ſome 
leiſure Hours upon my Hands, to ſpend in Praiſe 
of that moſt noble vegetable oily Subſtance we call 
Turpentine. For in the main, I am of Opinion, both 
the Phy/ficians and Farriers, as well as Painters, and 
fea-faring People, would be very lame without it; 
ſince Tar and Pitch are Turpentines only made 
black by Fire: So that Turpentine is almoſt, if not 
quite, as neceſſary and uſeful as Iron. 


[ have taken the Liberty to ſheak fo much in 


not extol the O. of 


270 


Praiſe of Turpentiue for outward or inward Wounds, 


by reaſon the Farriers are ignorant of its real Vir- 
tues; for they prepare a Parcel of bad Ointments, 
with a great deal of Greaſe, or fat Subſtances, 
in them, which they apply to all Sorts of Wounds, 
whether recent or otherwiſe; and mix up ſuch a 
Number of fooliſh Ingredients for inward Wounds, 
whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Gut, or. elſewhere, 
that I could not avoid recommending the Ule of 
this noble Simple, -and the Preparations. from it, 
to their more ſerious Conſideration. 

I need not ſet down any other Forms of Ora: 


ments, or eſcharotic Powders than thoſe already: men- 


tined ; only ſo far I muſt inform the Reader, that 
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are more firm and ſtrong than thoſe of a Man, by 


10 much the more it is required that outward 
Applications, as well as inward Medicines, ſhould 
contain ſuch Ingredients as will be able to act upon 
them with Force, and for this Reaſon it is that 
Ointments prepared with Turpentine, are preferable 
to thoſe common ones with Hogs-/ard, Oil, and 
the like, which are apt to generate fungous, or 
what the Vulgar call Proud Fleſh, 
I ſhall now beg Leave to ſet down a Phagagenic 
Water, or a liquid Preparation to eat down fungou; 
or Proud Fleſh; although, in the main, there is no 
ſuch Thing in Fact, as any er that will 
eat Fleſh, nor is it required ſo often as imagined, 
ſeeing all Wounds, when they begin to heal, muſt 
generate new Fleſh; or in other Words, the Fleſh 
muſt granulate, otherwiſe ſuch Wounds could never 
Good heal.: Yet this the Vulgar call Proud Fleſb, and are 
Fleſh miſ- moſt terribly afraid of it; tho? if the common Ap- 
taken for- plications were continued a while, ſuch proud Fleſh 
roud. 
F not too luxuriant; but where this is the Caſe, the 
Wound ſhould every Dreſſing, be waſhed with the 
following Phagagenic Water, YE” 


A Receipt Take Half a Pint of Perjuice, or for Want of 


for Pha- that, White Wine Vinegar and adiffolve in it 
* of greeen Vitriol, or Copperas, and ſublimate 
ater. Mercury in fine Powder, of each two Drachmt; 
beil it a little, and Reep it for Uſe. FP 


Method. + You may tie two or three ſmall Feathers toge- 
of uſing ther, and by dipping them in the above Solution, 
X. apply it to the fungous or too luxuriant Flefh now 
and then, as you ſee Occaſion. But there is moſt 
Room for the Application of theſe Things, when 
fuch Proud Fleſh is near, or cloſe to the Edge of 


the Wounds: For if that is not taken down, the 


Sore cannot heal, nor a Cicatrice be formed. 
. 1 | Laftly,. 


would vaniſn; I mean, where the Granulation, are 


- 


IMPROVED. 
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Laſtly, I muſt adviſe the Reader 2 The Uſe 


of Tents, as they only ſerve to make 


ounds grow of Tents. 


1 for a Fiſtula is no other than a hollow exploded. 


ound, which 1s ſkinned over, as we may ſay, on 


the Inſide, ſo that the Yeins and Arteries cannot Nature of 


here; and Nature is ſo provident in defending the 
Parts againſt the Injuries they might ſuffer from 
the corro/fve [chor which paſſes over the Ends of the 
Blood- Veſſels and ſmall zerwous Fibrillz, that ſhe 


produces this Shield of Defence againſt it, which 


the Surgeons call a Callus, or thick and inſenſible 
Skin; and unleſs this be continually conſumed 


within the Cavities and meandrous Windings and 


Turnings of the Fiſfula, the Blood- Veſſels, as I have 
faid before, can never inoſculate or join together, 
fo as to cloſe the Wound from the Bottom. ö 

From hence we may obſerve, what Foundation 
thoſe Surgeons and Farriers have for their Practice, 
who uſe Tents and Injections; ſeeing both the one and 
the other occaſion the Callus ſpoken of; but more 
eſpecially Injections, for theſe, as they generally are 
compounded of Ingredients that are aſtringent, in 


order to leſſen the Diſcharge of Matter, &e. I ſay 


for ſuch Reaſon they, as it were, incruſtrate the 
whole Cavity of the Wound, and form Fifzla's with 
Callofities, & c.. And Tents are not much better; 


:noſculate with one another, to make the Parts ad- Fiſtula's. 


Ill Conſe- 
quencesof 
Injections 


for by plugging up the Orifice of the Wound, the 


Matter by its Stay, acquires a Kind of corroſive 
Quality, which acts in the ſame Manner, tho' not 
quite in ſo high a Degree as Injection; for theſe 
are ſo injurious, that there are few can be contri. 
ved which are fit to be uſed. And altho* we might 

erhaps order ſome of a mild Nature, yet the very 

orce of the Syringe in the Time of Injection, ſo 


lifts up and ſtretches the Cavities of the Wound, that 


great Harm is done by it; becauſe it is plain, the 
more the wounded Part is moved, the worſe it is to 
heal. Thus, Wounds upon the Joints and Erps are 


wng before they are. healed, unleſs the Patient re- 


ſolve 


Reaſor- 
why 
Wounds 
of the 
Lips, and: 
eſpecially 
of the 


Lungs,are 


difficult to. 
heal, 
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ſolve againſt moving the wounded Part. But of all Water 

Wounds, thoſe of the Lunge, whether accidental in the 

or ſuch as we term conſumptive Ulcerations, are the about 

moſt hazardous of Cure, by reaſon of the Neceſſity our Ei 

of Reſpiration ; in which Action the Wounds are I th 

not only made larger, but alſo hindered from conſo. any u 

lidating. Therefore let us always obſerve this gene. ing tl 

ral Axion, viz. Motion hinders the Union of Wounds, Woun 

and that Woinds in the depending Parts, are huld muſt 1 

i with the greateſt Difficulty. | 1215 

Difference Hence we may learn the Neceſſity of Reſt, and their 
between a an borizontal Pofture of the Limb that is wounded; £7 

Wound ſeeing it is very evident, that the ſame Phexomne 

upon the on happen to a Perſon's Arm that was wounded 2 

Arm and (if it were poſſible for him to walk upon his Arms) In 

the Leg. as now happens to his Leg, when it is inflamed by this L 

' Exerciſe, or hanging it down at the Time a Wound how t 

is upon it, for Reaſons before more particularly have 

| recited, And this is the true Doctrine we ought to ſuade: 

refer to, with re to Sores and Wounds: upon fire t 


the Limbs, or other Parts of Brute Creatures. caipts 
Poultices It has been obſerved alſo, that warm Poaltic, [ hav 
and Fo- or Fementations, are of Service, where there is a think 
mentati- hard Tumour or Swelling from a Wound that will or C0 
ons neceſ- not digeſt well, or even where there are Tumours Au 
ſary in without a Wound; for by the Application of ſuch relati 
hard Tu- warm {I mean aQually, not potentially warm) whicl 
mours. Things the native Heat is preſerved. . Brote 
For this Reaſon, it matters not much, whether Dijps 

the Poaltice be prepared of: boiled Cabbage, or, as of ar 

Captain Burden would have it, of beiled Turniys ; thors 

ſeeing, if this topical Application be only warm le tl 

and ſoftening, it is ſufficient for the intended Pur- burd 

poſe ; therefore, ſcalled Bras, and Oil, or fre ſtand 

Butter, is equal to moſt emallient: Poultices. And tion 

as to Fomentations, it is much the ſame ;. unleſs it any 

be with relation to ſuch as are termed refringent; than 
for the emo/hent-Sort (as they are called) do not carry is a 
much Virtue along with them, more than what aD 
Stupes, or Pieces of Flannel ſqueezed out __ vole 

+ BW | | ery. e 
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Water, with a Bag of Bran in it, will da th that 
in the Main, there is more Noiſe and Stir made 


about this or that Fomentation than needs, ſeeing 


our Ends may be better anſwered. 


I think I have ſaid ſufficient, in order to lead 
any underſtanding Reader into a Method of cur. 


ing the Greaſe and Scratches, as well as outward 
Wounds, whether receat or fflulous. Therefore I 
muſt now haſten to an Account of ſome Diſorders, 
to which Horſes are more particularly liable from 
their Conformation and Poſture of Body. And firſt, 


Or Tus BROKEN Wind. 


In my firſt Volume of Farriery, I have handled 
this Pillemper in ſuch Manner, that I ſcarce know 
how to mend the Account; therefore I ſhould not 
have here again inſerted it, if I had not been per- 
ſuaded fo to do by ſome of my Friends, who de- 
fire they may have a greater Number of ſele& Re- 
cipts for the Cure of Broken-awinded Horſes ; altho” 
I have given It under my Hand before, that I 


think there is no Cure when the Diſorder is fixed 


or confirmed, 


Authors of Note make nice Diſtinctions with. Of a bro- 
relation to what we call Aabmas in human Bodies 
which Diſtemper in Horſes, the: Farriers tem a 
Broken Wind; yet theſe Diſtinctions, ſuch as the 
Diſpnza and Orthepnaa, are only different Degrees 
of an Aima; and in my humble Opinion, A-. 
thers had much better keep to the Point than puz- 


zle their Readers with ſuch nice Diſtinctions, which 


burden the Memory, rather than inform the. Under- 
fanding ;; for this Reaſon I ſhall make no Diſtinc- 
tion between a Cracked Wind and a Broken Mind, 


any farther than that the , is more tolerable 


than the latter. Thus, in general, a Broken Wind 


is a Difficulty of Reſpiration. or Breathing, from 
a Diſorder / in the Lungs, uſually attended with 


ken Wind. 


violent Motions of the Diaphragm or 'Midr 1 8 
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and Muſcles of the Flanks in a Horſe, and with a 
Stertor or Ratling in the Noſe or Throat. 


Difference The Difference between a Broten Wind and Pur; 


between a ſveneſ is, that in the *fir/f Symptoms are more 
Broken 


obſervable, whereas in the /atter they are ſo legere 


Wind and andeafy, that many who, altho* they have pre. 


Purſive- 


neſs. 


tended Knowledge in Horſes, have been looled ir 
the Mouth (as we ſay ;) for the Phthificky or Cracked 
winded Horſe, has his Reſpiration only denſe and 


The Signs quick; but the Broken Wind, or what we may truly 


enough ſtile the confirmed Afthma, occaſions a more 
violent Motion of Parts, already mentioned. And 
if a Man were placed in a prone Poſture, like a Horſe 
without having his Belly ſupported by Preſſure, he 
would, when the Z/hma+ was upon him, heave as 
much in the Flanks or Hypogaſtra, as that Creature 
does, 'Fherefore from hence we may collect, why 
Afthmatic Perſons are worſe in Bed, and Horfes 
when they have drank Water; for in both theſe 
Caſes, the Lungs are ſqueezed into a leſs Compaſs 
than they can well bear, from whence the heaving 
and rattling proceeds. We may alſo from hence 
obſerve, that it is eaſy to cheat an ignorant Dealer 
in Horſes, by putting a phthiſicky cracked - winded 


Methodof Horſe upon him for a ſound one; ſeeing, we need 
diſguiſing only let him faſt forty-eight Hours, or thereabouts, 
a Broken- and during that Time, move him about now and 


winded 
Horſe, 


then, to make him empty his Belly. By this Means 
his Lungs will have ſuch Room to dilate and contract, 
that his Flanks will ſcarcely ſhew his Failing, nei- 
ther will he rattle in the Nofe ſo much as to be 
heard; I mean thefe Symptoms will be ſo eaſy; that 
a Man muſt have found Judgment to diſcover them. 


And the better any Horſe is kept, that is, the more 


good Meat he eats, ſuch as Oars, Beans, &c. the 
harder it will be to diſcover his Indiſpoſition when 
he is ſnewn out of the Stable, by reaſon the 
Stomach and Guts 'are not fo ſtuffed with Hay as 


they otherwiſe would be, and therefore of Conſe- 


quence the Zungt have more Room to play. - 


Strength o 
Exerciſe with the leaſt Difficulty, whereby his 
Langs will have lefs Occaſion to perform quick 


: - JISE-R-O VE © : 185 
As to a Horſe's being burnt up in his Body from A Horſe's 
eating a Deal of Corn, it is a very vulgar Error; being 


for if we only obſerve, we find theſe Horſes drink burnt up 


by far the leaſt Water, which plainly evinces the with Corn 
Abſurdity. I muſt confeſs, that Oats and Beans an Abſur- 


js a more warm and fpirituous Feed than Hay; dity. 


yet it does not require ſo much Water to dilute and 
foften it, ſo as to make it fit for. Digeſtion. and 


Nuritien, neither will it ſtuff the Blood Veſſels with 


ſuch languid and viſcid Blood as Hay; but, on the 
Contrary, good Keeping will add to the Horſe's 
F Body, and then he will perform his 


Dilatations and Contractions, and for this Reaſon 
he will new the leaſt Sign of a Broten Wind. .. | 
I could very much enlarge upon this Subject, and Reaſons 


ſhew, that the Reaſon why Horſes are better at Graſ why Bro- 


than at Hay when their Wind is touched, is not ken. wind- 


becauſe it cools their Bodies (according to the vulgar ed Horſes 


and fooliſh Notion) but becauſe the Quantity of are beſt at 
Matter in the Stomach and Guts is not ſo great Graſs, 
when a Horſe is at Graſi, as when he is at Hay, I 


mean, where he does not eat a great deal of Corn 


in the Houſe: For, as withered Graſs (which is 
Hay, in plain Engliſh) muſt have loſt a great deal 
of its nouriſhing Principles that were in it while 
green, I ſay, for this Reaſon a Horſe muſt eat a 
greater Quantity of Hay than Graſi, notwithſtand- 


ing I will allow them both to be good in Kind and 


Order, And as at Graſs he does not require much, 
if any Water, provided there be cool ſhady ſtanding 
when the Weather is hotteſt ; ſo, on the contrary, 
he is obliged to drink a deal while he is at Hay, 
if (as I have before obſer d) he lives moſtly on 
that Feeding : I hope the Reader takes the Com- 
pariſon, between fine, not coarſe Graſs and Hay. 

I remember a ſtrange. whimſical Book, publiſhed The Uſe 
a While ago by Dr. Dower, in which, if I remember of Quick- 
right, he recommends the Uſe of 2uickfilver. in- ſilver in 

| wardly Aſthma's, 
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wardly in A/bmaz, and tells us that as it is cold becauſe 
to the Touch, and ſo will continue for a good while propor 
together, it cools the Langs, on Account of their and Br 
Vicinity to the Sromach, and ſo helps in the D., ſtantly 
temper. And indeed, this Gentleman's Reaſoning is eatin 
Had ſuch Weight with the unthinking Part of Man. ſo that 
kind, whoſe Brains are _ to receive any Im. Uſe he 
reſſion, provided there is only a Reliſh of the Now! &c. he 
tn it; I fay Dr. Dower reafoned People ſo far into Noſtril 
his own Way of thinking, that + Quick/ilver was fetch h 
ſwallowed down in Abundance, for ſeveral Months, I bad: 
tho? I don't hear with any great Succeſs in the Cure Grey H 
of Afhmas. Therefore, as to the cooling Property Mouth 
of this Drug, with reſpect to the Diſtemper I am Courſe 
treatiag of, I think there is not much in It, Nei- upon 
ther do I imagine there is more of a cooling Pro- fetche( 
perty in Graſi, altho' I know the common Cty is his No 
againſt me; yet, as I have ſaid before, fo I noy latter 
again repeat it, vis. People oo argue, and Horſe 
draw their Concluſions, more from ſuperficial and vided. 
outward Appearances, than from any right Reaſon. I ih 
ing or ſound Philoſophy; for, if cool Applications Recei) 
were of Service, then cold Water would not make or hel 
a broken-winded Horſe cough fo violently as it for, a 
often de. | e ever 4 
The Ab- I have heard ſome Gentlemen argue, and even As 
ſurdity offer the ſtrongeſt Arguments of all, vis. a Wager Horſe 
of a of a Purſe of Gold, that a Horſe would die before in the 
Horſe's he would breathe through his Mouth, that is, you and c- 
not mall ſow, or Hop wp his Noſtrils as cloſe as poſſi- Horſe 
breathing. ble, and, by fo doing, he would die, rather than me P 
by the breathe thro? his Mouth. And from hence, ſome have 
Mouth. have been ſo ſtupid, as to inſinuate, that a Horſe Lung, 
has no Paſſage over his Tongue to his Lang. But Scene 
both theſe Notions are equally abſurd and ridicu- from 
lous ; for, let any one only take the Trouble of cellar 
enquiring into the Thing anatomically, and he wil | not « 
find, that what I ſay is true; and that the Reaſon likew 
why a Horſe breathes thro” his Noſtrils more thin often 


a Man does, upon hard Exerciſe, in my Opinion, is 
a becauſe 


IMPROVED. 
becauſe thoſe Paſſa 


to his Lungs, are larger in The Rea- 


proportion to the Difference of the Bodies of Men fon why 


and Brute Creatures: Beſides this, a Horſe is con- he chiefly 
ſtantly feeding (as we may ſay) therefore, while he breathes 


is eating, he cannot ſo well breathe throꝰ his Mouth; by the 


fo that by this Means, as well as from the greater Noſtrils. 


Uſe he makes of his Noſe in ſmelling at his Food, 


c. he gets ſuch a Habit of breathing through his 
Noſtrils, that it would be difficult to make him 


fetch his Breath thro' bis Mouth. Vet I remember 
had a Grey Gelding, commonly called Thorirtor's 
Grey Horſe, that uſed to loll his Tongue out of his 
Mouth at leaſt a Span, when he was running a 
Courſe; and I could eaſily perceive by his Breathing 
upon his Exerciſe on a froſty Morning, that he 
fetched his Breath both thro” his Mouth, and thro? 
his Noſtrills, and even more thro? the firſt than the 
latter This certainly was a great Advantags to the 
Horſe in running, for he ſeldom was beaten, pro- 
vided he was not ou. Foot (as the Jockies term it.) 
I T ſhall now proceed by ſetting down two or three 
Receipts for the Preſervation of a Horſe's Wind, 
or helping to eaſe the Symptoms of 2 Broles Wind; 
for, as to a Cure, I dare ſay there is none, what- 
erer vain Pretender: may boaſt to the Contrary. 
As the 4/bma in Mankind, ſo a' Broken Wind in 
Horſes is produced from thick mucilaginous Juices, 
in the Windpipe and Lungr. Too violent Exerciſe, 
and cooling haſtily, may alſo breale the Wind of a 
Horſe, by reaſon there is a ſudden Conſtipation of 


The 
Cauſe. 


the Pores, inſomuch that the Matter which ſhould 


have gone off in ſweating, fixes upon the Braix, 
Lungs, or Gars, But moſtly the Lungs are the 
Scene of Action, becauſe they are very liable to it 
from the Faculty of Reſpiration, as they muſt ne- 
ceſfarily admit a greater Quantity of Air to cool, 
not only themſelves, but the whole Ma/s of Blood 
likewiſe: And hence it is, that violent Cold fo 
often occaſion Par/veneſi or a Broken Wind. = A 
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Some Me- 


dicines 
proper for 


thePreſer- 
vation of 
a Horſe's 


Wind, 


The Art ef FARRIERY 
Mr..Gib/en, in his Book of Farriery, gives us 
following. Receipt for Purſiveneſs: vis, ” 


& Take Galbanum and Gum Ammoniacum, of each 
«© four Ounces ;  Burdock Root, - eight . Ounce, 
« firft beat them well in a Mortar with tay 
6c Ounces of the Floawers of Ben amin; then add 
46 by a Degrees Seveet Oil unti you bring them 
< into @ Paſte fit to be made into Balls wig). 
« ing tae Ounces each. Let your Horſe have 
tc two of theſe every Day; one in the Morning 
« and another in the Afternoon, two Hours be- 
fore Mater, keeping him tied up to the Rack all 
A „ RISES | 


Why now the Floavers of Benjamin in this Pre. 
feription will coſt Sixteen Shilling, at the beſt Hand; 
ſo that in the main, I think the Ingredients too 
coſtly, unleſs there was a greater Chance for Cure 
than I imagine. However, thoſe Gentlemen who 
keep valuable Horſes, may perhaps think it worth 
while to go to the Expence of the Benjamin Flownr, 
for they are moſt certainly an excellent Ingredient, 
But as to the Burdeck Roots, I dare fay Mr. Gib/in 
is out in his Calculation, as well as the famed 


Doctreſs Mrs. Stepbens, when ſhe orders the Leaves 


of that Herb in her Horcb-poteb of a Compoſition 
for diſſolving the Stone; ſince the diuretic V irtu 


of this Plant is agreed by all Authors, as well as 


diſcovered from Experience, to reſide in the dd, 
inſomuch that ſome . eſteem them effectual 
in carrying off, by thoſe Diſcharges, wiz, by Urin, 
what is. very much the Occaſion of Arthritic or 
Gouty Pains, when once the Matter -is depoſited 


upon the Joints. The Dock- Seed in Uſe for ſuch 


Purpoſes, is that ſtiled Lappa Major, not the Aa- 


thion or Xanthium of Dioſcorides, which is what we 


call Loy/e-bur, TI ſay, if Mr. Gib/on, had under- 
food the Thing rightly, he would: have uſed 
the Seeds, not the Root of Burdeck in the —_ 

ju 


juſt. now 
T. lower s. 
Ball, th 
poſe ; t. 
tion, v. 


Egg gi 
and it 
{queez 
Means 
ſome E 
Way 
or Wit 
what 1 
to ru! 
This 1 


IMPROV-ED.: 


juſt now mentioned : Though -in my Opinion, if 


Flowers of Benjamin were beaten up with my Cordial 
Ball, the Compoſition would be more to the Pur- 
poſe ; therefore I ſhall here offer at an Emenda- 
tion, VIZ. - 3 


Take Half a Pound of my Cordlal Ball, and add to Receipt 
it (if it is 100 dry) Half an Ounce of fine Fle- for it. 


rence Oil ( but if /oft the Oil may. be omitted); two 

Drachms of Balſam of  Pera ; three Drachms of 

aniſated Bal/am of Sulphur ; two Drachms and 

Half of Flowers of Benjamin; and as many Bar- 

| » gock-Seeds in fine Powder as will mate the Ball 
or Maſs of a proper Conſiſtence. | 


This Maſs ſhould be beaten very well in a large 
Marble Mortar if poſſible; for Braſs gives the Thing 


an ugly Twang. and rather hurts than helps the 


Medicine. 

Let the Horfe have the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's 
Egg given bim every Morning before he is rid out; 
and it is beſt to put it between his large Teeth, and 
ſqueeze his Jaws together upon it, for by this 
Means it is made a Kind of Chewing Ball, ſo that 
ſome Part may have a Chance of going the neareſt 
Way to the Lungs, viz, down the A/pera Arteria, 


or VWindþipe, as we call it: For really, in the main, 


what we ſtile Pectoral Medicines, have a long Round 


to run, before they arrive at the Place aſſigned. 
This is eaſy to be underſtood, provided a Man has 
any Notion how the Sromach and Lungs are ſituate; 
therefore the oily grea/y Medicines, moſtly in Uſe for 
the Cure of Diſtempers of the Breaſt and Lungs, 
are preſcribed more thro? our Deſire of following 
the Cuſtom of the Antients, than from any true Phi- 
lofophy ; ſeeing what Good thoſe Sort of Things do 


The Ope- 
ration of 
oĩly Me- 
dicines in 
Diſtem- 


(in my humble Opinion) lies chiefly about the La- pers of the 
Dux and Pharynx, or Root of the Tongue, and Lungs ex- 
along the Vinapipe, which they as it were caſe over, plained. 


and defend againſt the Irritations of the acrimonious 
Humours 


In ward 
and out- 
ward 
Wounds 
healed 
by the 


ſame Me- 


dicines. 


The 4 ef FARRIERY 
Humours thet cauſe a tickling convulfive Cough, 


But altho' this Property be acknowledged a pood 
one, yet oily Medicines have this Diſadvantage, 


they pall, and frequently deftroy the Appetite; ſo 


we ſhould be careful not to preſcribe too much 
of that Sort, either to Man or Hor/e. I agree that 
Wine and Oil is the Compoſition of the Bal/an of 
the good Samaritan ;-yet as I remember, we are 
not told the Proportions, therefore we may with 
Reaſon conclude, that there was but little Oi in the 


_ Mixture, eſpecially if it was (what we call) Ju 


Oil, but if it was Oil of Jurpentine, or ſuch like 


deterſive Oil, more might be allowed, for Rea- 


ſons before given under the Chapter upon the 
Greaſe, &C. | | 

J have dwelt the longer upon this S«bjea, be. 
cauſe inward, as well as outward Wounds are healed 
by the ſame Kind of Medicaments, vis. by ſuch as 
have a deterſive and cleanfing Property ; and of this 
Tribe, nay, of the very beſt of this Tribe, are the 


| ſeveral Kinds of Turpentine before-mentioned : For 
upon the Whole of my Experience, which has been 


upwards of twenty Years ina pretty extenſive Prac- 
tice, I have obſerved, that if the Twrpentines failed 


Turpen- in curing conſumptive Ulcerations of the Lungs, the 


tine, its 


Patients had a very ſmall Chance for Recovery. 


excellent And it is worſe in Horſes that have a Glandru 
Qualities. Rexning at the Noſe ; for as theſe Creatures can- 
Conſump- not ſpit out or expectorate, the Matter is obliged to 
tions, the run thro? the Noſe; therefore by its longer Stay 
Nature of upon the Langs, it adds to the Grievance : If the 


them. 


Matter diſcharged be greenith, or of a nauſeous 
Smell, the Caſe is yet more deſperate ; for which 
Reafon, if a Horſe cannot be cured with a ſhort 
Trial, that is, if he is no better after taking Me- 
dicines for four or five Weeks, I would adviſe hin 
to be knocked on the Head; notwithſtanding, if 
he is a Stoned Horſe, he might get as good Colts 
as any, provided the Diſtemper did not ariſe from 
his Forefathers. The 


gather 
contair 
conſiſts 
not th 
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5 The Glanders are not more contagious, or catch- Glanders 
ing (as we ſay) than a Conſumption in human Bodies; not catch- 


altho? the common Opinion is againſt me. But I in 


faney People think the Glanders contagious, becauſe 
it affects their outward Senfes to a very great De- 

ee, inſomueh, that I have often heard a Man 
f Lord, how that Horſe flinks ! altho' perhaps, 
he was ten Yards to windward of him. And, in 
the ſame Manner do People often believe they 
ſmell a Stink becauſe they ſee ſomething like it; 
however, let that be as it may, I am ſure the 
Glanders is not a contagions Diſfemper, altho' it is, I 
own, a very naſty and nauſeous Malaay, I ſhall give 
the Reader one Recipe more, for the Cure of an ex- 
treme Cold; which Diſorder, it it is neglected, often 
breaks a Horſe's Wind. But firſt of all, let the 
Horſe be bled according to his Strength of Body, by 
reaſon there is moſtly, if not always, an Inflamma- 
tion or increaſed Heat about the Langs, &c. every 
Time a Horſe has a Cold; and this preternatural 
Heat is in Proportion to the Degree of the Diſor- 


der; therefore let three Quarts of Blood be taken 
away, if he is a ſtrong Horſe, and then give him 


of the following Ball, viz. 


* 
— 4 
- Py 


TAKE Half a Pound of my Cordial Ball; tavo Receipt | 


| Ounces of Millipedes freſh gathered; one Ounce for a Cold. 


of Milk Sulphur ; Half an Ounce of cold Spe- 
cies of Gum Tragacanth; Bal/am of Tolu in 


Fine Powder, one Ounce; Chio Turpentine, Half 
2 Ounce; Syrup of Balſam, as much as ſuffices 


to make the Whole à proper Confiftence to form 
into Balls . . 


Thoſe Millepedes, or Hog- Lice, are beft, which are Millepe- 


gathered in old Vaults ; fince it is obſerved, they des, which 


contain moſt Sale, for in that their diuretic Quality beſt. 


conſiſts, however, let them be freſh gathered, and 


not the dry Species or Powder of them, which is 
mT. commonly 
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commonly kept in the Shops, and the Apotheca. 
ries will pretend are as good as any you can get. 
Excellen= My Time, at preſent, will not permit me to 
cy of my enter into an Account of the particular Manner of 
Ball, Operation of the aforeſaid Ball, otherwiſe J could, 
with Truth, ſpeak a great deal in Praiſe of every 
Ingredient in the Compoſition for ſuch intended 
Purpoſes; therefore let it ſuffice, if I only fay, 
that the Thing cannot be out-done by any Me. 
dicine in the whole Materia Medica, I mean, with 

reſpect to curing Colds in Horſes, &c. 
Mannerof This Ball ſhould be uſed about Half an Ounce 
uſing it. at a Time, before the Horſe has his Water, Morn. 
ing and Evening; and he ſhould have a ſlinging 
Canter for about a Quarter of a Mile, and walking 
Exerciſe afterwards, Neither ſhould his Water be 
cold while his Indiſpoſition is upon him, but rather 

what we call White- Water. 

Particular Caftly, Whatſoever Medicine is given to a Horſe 
Things to for the Cure of a Cold ſhould be continued, at leaſt 
be obſery- three Weeks or a Month; becauſe it may be a Fort- 
ed in the Night before the Cold breaks; or, in other Words, 
Cure of a before the Matter impacted in the Lungs begins to 


Cold. ſuppurate. Yet, inſtead of continuing the Uſe of 


proper Medicines for the Time I have ſpecihed, 
People are ſo unaccountably filly and impatient, 
that unleſs they perceive apparent Benefit from the 
Adminiftration, in two or three Days, they frequent- 
ly toſs it by as an ineffetual Compoſition. But, let 
me tell theſe Sort of Men, that all Diftempers have 
their Criſis, ſome ſooner, ſome later; and, if we 
do not duly attend to this Conſideration, we are 
only Datbblers in the Profeſſion, ſeeing the greateſt, 
and moſt obſtinate Diſeaſes become only ſlight Diſor- 
ders, provided Nature acts in Conſort with the Phy- 
Han or Surgeon, and that the two latter make 4 
proper Uſe of the Aſſiſtance which the firſt affords, 
But, inſtead of this, forſooth, we are expected to 
cure Diſtempers in three Days, that require thre? 


Months, to remove even one of the Symptoms. _ 
this 
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this is the Reaſon why People run headlong to 
Bone · Setters, after they have been with a Surgeon a 
few Days, without receiving much Benefit; for, if 
the Surgeon does not ſay the Limb is out of Joint, 
altho' the ſame be only ſtrained; it will not do, by 
reaſon the Perſon is in ſo much Pain, that he is 
more ready to believe an ignorant Felloau, that goes 
under the Denomination of a Bone · Seiter, if he only 
fays (as is the general Cuſtom) that the Bone is out 
of Joint, than a regularly bred Sargeon, that knows 
all the Parts of a human Body, as well as a Watch- 


10% 


Bone-Set- 
ters, their 


impoſture 


Maker the Wheels and Springs of that little Piece 


off Machine nnd to OGTE SST 22G 
What I would from hence infer, is this, vis. if 
your Horſe has got a Cold, it requires three Weeks 
or a Month co cure it effectually, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve his Wind ſound; therefore you ſhould not be 
impatient, but rather keep him warm covered up, 
more eſpecially, - about his Ears and Throat; for 
the Glands or Kernels thereabouts, are very liable 
to ſwell and grow painful upon taking Cold. 
There ought to be a very great Diſtinction made 
between what we term acute, and thoſe we call 
chronic Diſtemþers; for, if a Man neglects ſuch neceſ- 
ſary Conſideration, he is a very Newzce in the Art 
of Healing, and, for this Reaſon, let no one ex- 
pect a Cure to be performed in a Day or a Week, 
that demands a Month, nay a Year, to effect it. 


TheTime 


requiſite 


to cure à 


Cold. 


difference 
between 


acute and 


chronic 
Diſeaſes. 


For Example, if your Horſe gets a Clap in the Clap in 


Back-Sinews, or Wrench in the Shoulder, Stifle the Back- 


Couplings, or elſewhere, you are not to expect a Sinews 
Cure immediately, and run from one filly Fellow not ſoon 
to another; but, on the Contrary, you ſhould con- cured. 


ſider, that the Cure of ſuch Ailments is a Work of 
Time, and that a longer or ſhorter Time is neceſ- 
ſary to effect it, according as the Muſcles, Tendons, 
and fibrous Parts, have ſuffered a Relaxation in a 
greater or leſs Degree; for to expect a Cure in two 
or three Days, in ſuch Caſes, would be an Argu- 
ment of a Man's Ignorance and Want ef thinking. 

Vor. II, | In- 


The Rea- 
ſon why. 
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Slight 


Coldsmay. 


be cured 


without 
Medicine. 


The Cure 


of more 
deſperate 


Colds. 


Sweating 


a Horſe, 


proper in 


a Cold. 
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Indeed, I confeſs, that by bad Management ſevere 
Colds, Strains, &c. may be made more inveterate 
and dangerous; whereas if proper and due Care 
were taken, ſuch Diſorders might probably go off 
in a little Time, even without this or that nom. 
ſenfically whimſical Application outwardly, or Ad. 
miniſtration inwardly for Relief. What I mean i; 
this, if your Horſe has a Cold, keep him warn, 
as I have ſaid before and let the Diſtemper haye 


Time to break upon him, (as the Farriers term it 
and he will recover without any Medicines ; I ſpeak 
with relation to ſlight Colds; but if the Diſtemper 


be ſeated deeply, and that he coughs hollow and 
dry, breathes ſhort, &c. in ſuch Caſe he ſhould 
not only be managed according to what I haye 


ſaid, but he ſhould likewiſe have the Medicines 


preſcribed at the Beginning of this Account, ſuch as 
the Balls, &c. and by ſuch Means his Wind may 
be preſerved, as I have ſeen it happen to ſeveral 
Horſes, which were, in all Appearance, broken uind. 
ed, from a Surfeit or Cold that was deeply rooted; 


vet. on uſing the Medicines I have preſcribed, and 


fumigating the Noſtrils with a little Powder of 
Frankincenſe, by Means of a large Tin Funnel 
and Chafingdiſh of Coals, and blowing up his 
Noſe ſome Powder of the Leaves of the Herb 
called Aarabecca, by which his Noſe was ſet a 
running, and conſequently his Brain eaſed. 

For my Part, I confeſs I have ſeveral Times 
ſweat my own Horſes over a four Mile Courle, 
when they have had a Cold upon them, in order 
to break it, and have always found it anſwer; 
but I cannot adviſe any Body elſe to follow uct 
Methods, unleſs they are refolved to take eſpecial 
Care afterwards, that the Horſe has every Thing 
clean and warm about him; nay, I have not been 
afraid even to ſcrape them after the Sweating-bout 
out of Doors; and I ſincerely declare, I have tried 
the Thing at leaſt a Dozen Times, and have al 


ways found that the Horſes received Benefit by s 
| eit 


either 
cleari 
tion t 
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either by breathing more free and eaſy, or elſe by 
clearing themſelves of the Load of Pas, or Corrup- 
tion that ſtuffed up their Head and Lungs, If any 
of my Readers are minded to give their Horſe a 


Sweat when he has a Cold upon him, I adviſe that 


ſuch Horſe be run four Miles, moſtly within him- 
ſelf; yet now and then, and more eſpecially the 
laſt Quarter of a Mile, let him be kept to the Top 


of his Speed, and by that Means he will ſneeze 


better, which will help to eaſe the Symptoms of his 


Diſtemper. i | — : 
A Horſe is ſuch an Animal, that when any Diſ. 


order ſeizes him, he (as it were) ſinks under the 


Load of it, not knowing how to eaſe himſelf, Thus 
if his Legs ſwell, tho' lying down would be almoſt 
a certain Cure; yet he ſtands like a Stock, till he is 


greaſed up to his Arſe; or, if there is a Load of 


Matter at his Breaſt, he hangs down his Head, and 
is as dull as a Dog, not knowing how to cough it 
up, or ſneeze it out of his Noſtrils, therefore what 
he does that Way, is no more than the Effect of 
the Irritation cauſed by the Pus, or other Kind of 
Matter at his Breaſt. Whereas Man, who has Rea- 
lon given him, (provided he will make Uſe of it) when 
he happens to receive a Wound upon his Leg, he 


| hays himſelf along upon a Couch or Bed, and ſuffers 


the Limb to be at Reſt ; well knowing, that ſuch 


Poſture and Management is above two Parts in 


three of the Cure, and that all the famed Catalogue 
of never-failing Bal/ams, Ointments, Spirits, &c. 
do not exceed the ſovereign Virtue of the common 
Oil of Turpentine, for the eaſing and conſolidating 
divided Fibres, which is, what we call, healing 
Green-Wounds, But it is ſo neceſſary the Limb 
ſhould be at Reſt after the Misfortune of bein 
wounded, that without ir, all the Applications, whe- 
ther they be from Podalirious or Machaon, or even 
from their Father the renowned E/culapius, the Son 


of Apollo, who, 'tis reported, had ſuch a Secret of this 


Nature, that he, at the Requeſt of Diana, reſtored 
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Reſt abſo- 


lutely ne- 
ceſſary in 


the Cure 
ofwounds 


3. Ai of FARRIERY 
Hippolitus to Life, after he had been torn in Pieces 
by his Chariot Horſes ; I ſay, let that be as it will, 


there is no Salve in the Univerſe, that can perform 


a Cure ſooner than Oil of Turpentine, provided the 
Limb be at Reſt for a proper Space of Time after 
receiving the Hurt. = 

What I am now upon, are nal! Wound: or 
Punctures; but if the Wound be large, then it is 
beſt to apply one of the two Ozintments I have 
before mentioned by the Title of common Weurd 


Oiniment. 


I have got many and many a Pound (as the Say. 
ing is) by People uſing their Limbs after they had 
received Wounds upon them, or hanging them down 
in a perpendicular Poſture, or 155 their Arms 
after they had been bled ; yet, altho' I may hereafter 
be a Loſer by this Declaration, I muſt, as every 
Author ought to do, tell Truth to the beſt of my 
Knowledge, and it is this, viz. That where I have 


got a Pound from ſuch People, I ſhould not have 


got a Penny, provided they 


Diſpoſiti- 


on of ani- 


. malbodies 


very dif- 
ferent, 


had underſtood the 
Matter only ſo far as to have ſuffered the Limb to 
be at Reſt, as I have already obſerved ; for that, and 
that alone, is the main Point, Though I muſt ac- 
knowledge indeed that there is a vaſt Difference in 
animal Bodies, with reſpect to the good or bad Dil- 


poſition to heal when wounded; and in this, as well 


as in a great Number of other Particulars, we are 
either a Reſemblance of the vegetable Kingdom, or 
the vegetable Kingdom is a Type of us; for you may 
almoſt as ſoon cut off one Man's Head, and clap it 
on and heal the Wound, as you can heal a few 
divided Fibres of another, their Diſpoſition towards 
a Cure is ſo widely different and oppoſite : So in like 
Manner there are ſome Trees and Plants will take 
root fiom the leaſt Slip, or heal up as ſoon almoſt 
as you have wounded them; whereas others, if you 
only give them a ſlight Wound, or pull them out 
of the Earth a Moment, you run the Hazard of 
quite deſtroying their Power of Vegetation, 
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As I am upon the Subject of outward Wounds, 
| ſhall beg Leave to mention an excellent Compoſi- 
tion for ſtopping of Blood, when any conſiderable 
Veſſel happens to be wounded, The Thing is ſaid 
to be the Contrivance of the late Maet, once Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at the Univerſity of 
js in the ColleFania Chymica Leydenſia, altho' the 
late Dr. Calbach has pretended that he himſelf was 
the Inventor, and as ſuch it has been ſold for a very 
great Styptick to ſtop Blood. As the Powder is eaſily 
made, I ſhall ſet down the Recipe at large, by 
reaſon, if the Reader was to go to an Aporhecary's 
Shop, and aſk for Colbach's Styptic, tis ten to one 
but he might get ſome good for nothing Succedaneum, 
inſtead of the true Preparation; for you can hardly 


call for a Thing that theſe Gentry are without, 


at leaſt, they. will pretend they can ſerve you; 
therefore here follows the Neſrum. 12855 


| Take Half a Peund of the clean Filings of Iron, 
and pour upon them Spirit of Salt to the Height 
of three or four Fingers above them ; let them 
fand in a gentle Digeſtion, till the Fermenta- 
tion, or rather till the Ebulitition is over, and 


the Spirit of Salt taſte ſweet ; then pour of 


what is liguid, and evaporate, or boil it in 
an Iron or Glaſs Veſſel, until it is Half conſumed; 
at æobich Time put it to as much Saccarum Sa- 
turni, or Sugar of Lead, as the Quantity of the 
ol ber two that remains in the Veſſel (1.mean in 
Bulk not in Weight) after which evaporate to 
dry Powder, and keep it in a Bottle with a Glaſs 


Stopple that fits cloſe, otherwiſe it will get dir 


and grow moiſt, by which a god Deal of its 
Virtue will be impaired. 


Leyden, and 


A Receipt - 
to ſtop : 
Bleeding, 


This is the famous Stypric, which the Author of Different 


a ſmall Book, intitled, Nowum Lumen Chirurgicum, 


made ſo much Noiſe with, and for the Sale of which ons of it, 
2 Patent was procured; only in the former, wiz. 
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that fold by Patent, there was Oil of Vitriol, in 
the Place of which you fee the Spirit of Salt, as 
in the Leydex Receipt; but that Difference is ſo in- 
conſiderable that it is ſcarce worth mentioning, for 
one is as good as the other for the Purpoſes in- 


tended. 

The above Powder may either be applicd in lit. 
tle ſmall Lumps, or powdered groſly, and ſtrewed 
upon Lint or Cotton Wool, and held faſt upon the 
End of the ruptured Veſſel, till ſuch Time as it 
may take Hold in Manner of a Cauſtic, 

All corroſive Applications, ſuch as Styptict, add, 
in ſome Degree, like an ada Cautery, or burn- 
ing Iron; therefore, in Horſes, 1 apprehend, the 
actual Cautery the moſt effectual, where it can be 
applied, and thet, I dare ſay, it generally may, 
either in one Shape or other; for we have theſe 
Sort of Tormentors of all Sizes and Figures, ac- 
cording as the Neceſlity of the Cafe requires, 

I remember a Caſe where a Farrier had uſed ſo 
long a Fleam in bleeding a Horſe, that he had cut 
quite thro the Vein (as thoſe Doctors term it) and 
wounded the cervical Artery, by which unſkilful 
Practice the Horſe had like to have bled to Death, 
and had it not been for the Aſſiſtance of the above 
Styptic Powder, tis ten to one the Blood could not 
have been ſtopped; for the a&za/ Cautery could not 
be applied with Safety ſo deep in that Part of the 
Neck as was required, os 

Laſtly, J muſt acquaint the Reader that I hare 
made Uſe of the above Powder, in order to ſtop 
violent Hemorrhages or Bleedings in ſeveral Parts of 
human Bodies, and have always found it anſwer, 
But before it be applied, the grumous Blood muſt 
be cleared away from the Orifice in the Veſſel, 
otherwiſe it will not do, any more than the ad 
Cautery ; ſo both the one and the other mult be ap- 
plied as quick as poſſible to the wounded Veſſel, 
after the clearing away the Blood, The 
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The Antients, and more particularly the Ara- Actual 
lians, had the actual Cautery in great Eſteem; there- Cautery, 
fore they performed Cures beyond what now we its Uſe in 
ſhould be permitted to do, by reaſon the Practice different 
would be tiled barbarous; and it is my Opinion, Diſeaſes. 


that the Rheumati/m, Sciatica, ' Gaus, Tooth-Ach, 
beſides a great many more of the Tribe of painful 
Diftempers, may be cured by a proper Uſe of Fire, 
But People in general are got into ſuch a delicate 
Way of Living, that if you cannot cure them their 
own Way, they will not be cured at all. But, as 
Horſes muſt ſubmit to Fire, I have ſeen the Scia- 
tica or Hip Gout, carried off the Nerwas Sciaticus 
by a deep Scarification oppoſite the Joint, which 
was branched out in Form of a Feather. About two 
Years ago, a ſtrong, robuſt Fellow applied to me for 
the Cure of the Hip Gout; but I rather declined 
meddling with him, by reaſon People will not un- 
dergo what is neceſſary for effecting ſome Cures ; 
yet, as the Man told me he would venture his 
Body, if I would try my Hand with him, and that 
he was in extreme Miſery and Pain, I ſet to work, 
and applied ten very ſevere Cau/?icks all at once, vix. 
two upon his Shoulder-Blades, two upon his Arms, 
two upon his Hip- Joints, two upon his Thighs, and 
two upon his Legs; by which Means large and deep 
Wounds were made, and the Iſſues were kept run- 
ning for a Fortnight, and in a Month's Time, by 
this Method, only now and then a Vonmit of the 
ſame Sort with the Pill and Drop called Ward's 
Pill, &c. for that Compoſition, no doubt, is anti- 
monial from the very Operation of the Thing; I 
ſay, from the Uſe of theſe Sort of Yomits, and the 
Cauſtics, as before obſerved, the Man was intirely 


Tid of his unwelcome Gueſt, 


I need not enter into a Detail, or give a mecha- 
nical Account how this Cure was effected; by rea- 
ſon it will not be poſſible for me to make the com- 
mon Reader to underſtand what is meant by an 


Occillation of the Nerwes, &c. Therefore, let it ſuf- 
K 4 fice, 


Sciatica 
cured by 
it. 


A ſingular 


Inſtance 
of a Cure 
by poten- 
tial Cau- 
teries. 
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Rheuma- 
tiſm ex- 
plained. 


The An ef F ARRI E Rv 


fice, IJ only tell him, that T did not make the 


Mes, or order the antimonial Vomits, with a View 


to carry off Humours, as is the common and vulgar 


Phraſe : No, I don't ſuppoſe that the Gout of any 
Kind is produced from Humours in the Blood 
ſtrictly ſpeaking.) But indeed we ſhould be at a ſad 
Loſs to write about Diſtempers, if we'were deprived 
of the Word Humour; for, in general, all Authors 
make very free with it, inſomuch that they often 


ſpeak unintelligibly even to themſelves. And / 


Mankind 
moſt ſub- 
ject to Diſ- 
calts. 


Of Gripes 


in Horſes. 


grave, who was thought to have writ pretty well 
upon the Svene and Gravel, will have the ſame pro- 
duced from a petri hing Spirit, as he calls it, whereas 
the very Term is as much Nonſenſe, as to ſay a 
Man has got the windy Gravel, 

Now I am got upon the Subject of painful Diſ. 
tem pers, I ſhould inform the Reader, that Man- 
kind are, from the Variety of high Feeding, rich 
Sauces, Luxury and Tntemperance, more ſubject to 
nervous Diſeaſes, by far, than Brute Creatures, that 
live on Vegetables and Water alone; therefore let 
not our Prefſten be upbraided and noſed with the 
Gout, Rheumati/m, &c, as Diſtempers out of our 
Power to conquer, when the ſame is certainly to be 
done, provided a Man would follow Rules; but 
it is Death to tell a Bacchanalian, or Boon-Com- 
panion, of eating Milk and Roots, Herbs, &c. ſo he 
muſt e'en take his Gout and Intemperance for his 
Portion. | 

It has been obje cted to me that I have not 
taken Notice of the Gripes in Horſes, when [I writ 


my firſt Volume, tho' I thought 1 had done it 


Piles, &c. 
uncom- 
mon to 


Horſes. 


ſufficiently in the Chapter of the Colic; however, 
for farther Satisfaction, I ſhall here inſert ſome Di- 
rections about that common and painful Diſorder, 
J have ſaid before that there are many Diſtem- 
pers which a Horſe is not ſubject to from his Way 
of living, as well as from the Frame and Situation 
of his Body; for Example, he never, (as I remem- 
ber) has the Piles, Procidentia Ani, or falling ＋ 
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of the Fundament; neither is he troubled with 
Fiſulas, Diarrbæas, Dyſſenteries, | &c. but rather 
the Gripes and winding Flatus's of the Guts from 
Cold or Excrements too long detained, are the 
common and inſeparable Illneſſes to which they are, 
by Nature, ſubject; for let any one only conſider, 
the Length of the 3 Abe, which may be 
accounted from the Root of the Tongue along the 
Oeſipbigus, or Gullet, Stomach, and Guts, to the 
Fundament; I fay, let us only conſider this, as it 
really is, above the Length of thirty-five Yards, 
and we ſhall in no wiſe be ſurpriſed, that Horſes 
ſhould be ſo much afflicted with windy Diſorders 


of the Guts, or Worms of moſt Kinds. Moreover, 


the horizontal Situation of a Horſe's Body, is like- 
wiſe a Check to the periſtaltic Motion of the Guts; 
and therefore the Excrements muſt be longer re- 
rained, and a Purge muſt alſo be longer before it 
will operate thoroughly, F 

One would imagine, that from a Parity of Rea- 
ſon, Horſes would be more ſubject to Vomiting 
than human Creatures, but the ſpiral Winding of 
the Gullet is admirably contrived to hinder ſuch 
Accidents, 

It may alſo from hence be obſerved, how ne- 
ceſſary it is to continue the Uſe of Worm Medicines 
for a long Time together, leſt ſo many of thoſe 
V:rmin be left behind, that the Increaſe be conſide- 
rable in a little Time: For Self Preſervation (as I 
have hinted in my firſt Volume) is inherent in 
Morms as well as Mankind; and therefore, to 
avoid what would deſtroy them, they creep cloſe 
within the Foldings of the Guts, and let the Ver ni- 
fuge paſs over their Backs without touching them. 


* 
— 
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The Rea. 
ſoa why. 


Worm 
medicines 
neceſſary 
to be 


continued 


As to preſcribing any Thing forthe Cure of Horſes 


troubled with Worms, I do not know any Method 
more likely than that which I have mentioned in 
my firſt Volume, wiz. give the Horſe two Quarts 
of new warm Ale Wort for two Mornings, and the 
third Morning let him have the following Purge, 
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Receipt Horſe- Alves, one Ounce and a Quarter; Spuiy differ 
againſt Diambra, and Roſe- Spice, of each two Drachn, - plain 
Worms, Mercurius Dulcis in fine Poauder, one Drachn; ſo ſub 
| Oil of Aniſeed, forty Drops; Syrup of Buck. not te 
thorn, as much as is ſufficient to make the Whil: Horſe 
up into a Maſs of proper Conſſtence 10 form into the Z, 
rt Balls. © ſomet 
an Ey 
A proper When the Horſe purges, let him drink warn pertut 
Drink Water with Oatmeal, or what we term White. which 
when Water, as much as he pleaſes; for it ſhould be of. ſo, th 
Horſes fered him every Time he is walked out, as well az be do! 
purge when he comes into the Stable; and his Hay ſhould thoug 
be ſweet, and clean ſhaked, and offered him in mean 
fmall Parcels ; for he will be very nice while the from: 
Phyfick is working. the an 
When he has taken two of theſe Purges, at fix rable 
Days Diſtance, let him have, every Morning, the to me 
Bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg of the following cordial goo's l 
alterative Ball, and continue it for three Weeks, a 
| the le 
Take the common Cordial Ball, one Pound; An- ſerones 
timony in very fine Powder, two Ounces; Pou- Malen 
der of Tin one Ounce; and with as nuch Tra- Dr. 5 
cle as ts ſufficient, let the Whole be formed into a celle n 
Maſs, to be kept in a Pot or Bladder for Uſe, he is f 
A cordial The Cordial Ball, J apprehend, is beſt for 
alterative Horſe, when uſed as a Chewing- Ball, that is, when it 
Ball, is put between his great Teeth, and cubbed amongſt | 
them, ſo that it is afterwards ſwallowed down by Far 
Degrees. But the laſt-mentioned Ball will be of the G. 
beſt Service, provided it is put quite down over the the fir 
Root of the Tongue, by Reaſon the Powder of Tir ation « 
would otherwiſe, in a great Meaſure, be loſt : And mal T 
beſides this, it would be very troubleſome to the and fr 
Horſe when he came to eat his Corn; for powdered good | 
in gritty and hard, like rough Sand. Dr. 8. 
| I have where 


IMPROVED, 


I have-ſaid that Horſes are not liable to fo many 


different Diſtempers as Mankind, by reaſon of their 

lain and natural Way of living; neither are they 
ſo ſubject to Diſorders of the Animal Spirits, I mean 
not to ſo many as we are: For who ever ſaw a 
Horſe troubled with the Hippo, Vapoura, or even 
the Bpilipſy, truly as ſuch ; altho' I own they are 
ſometimes ſubje& to a Vertigo, which is of kin to 
an Epilepſy? I ſay, Horfes are not ſubject to ſuch 
Perturbations of the Mind as Zuman Creatures; 
which is very happy'for us, by reaſon if they were 
ſo, the Catalogue of theſe Diſeaſes would not only 
be doubled, but we fhould be often obliged to hire, 
though we had a Horſe of our own, What I 
mean is this, vi. the Diſtempers which proceed 
from an irregular and diſorderly Determination of 
the animal Spirits in human Bodies are an innume- 
rable Legion, and I don't ſee we in the leaſt ſtrive 
to make the Number leſs; for Kickaws and Ra- 
zo0's ſeem rather to gain than loſe Ground: There. 
fore we may wel) argue with what is mentioned by 
the late worthy Mr. Addiſon, wiz. every new-fa- 
ſtioned Diſh * Meat ſhould be locked upon as the 
Meſenger or Forerunner of ſome new Diſeaſe; or, as 
Dr. Baynard, Author of that ſhort, although ex- 
cellent, Poem upon Health, has expreſſed it, where 
he is ſpeaking of riotous Living, vi. 


For moſt Diſeaſes 
Davell where Luxury and Kaye is. 


Farthermore, Horſes would be very ſubject to 
the Gravel and Stone in the Kidneys, were it not for 
the ſimple Diet they live on; for the horizontal Situ- 
ation of their Bodies gives more Liberty for the ani- 
mal Tartar to coaleſe in the Pelvis of the Kidneys, 
and from thence form a Stone; it is ther-fore with 
good Reaſon, that the very worthy and ingenious 
Dr, Stephen Hales, in his Book intitled Hæmtſtatics, 
where he is diſcourſing about the Calc Humanus, 

| recom- 
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recommends to us the lying high with our Head in 


The beſt Bed, or in a reclining Poſture, as the Soldiers do 
Poſture to in the Barracks; ſeeing, by ſuch Poſition of the 


prevent 


Body, the Urine does not make ſo long a Stay in 


the Stone the Pelvis of the K:idneys, therefore the tartar; 


Particies cannot ſo well lie within the Sphere of 
one another's Attraction, in order to petrify and 


form a Stone, as I have ſhewn in my Litbiaſi 


Anglicana. I ſay, Horſes would be often troubled 
with the Stone, by reaſon of their Poſture of Body, 
were it not for their living on vegetable Diet, and 
drinking ſoft Waters, for theſe are in no wiſe ſo 
liable to produce the Stone, as the Liquors which 
Mankind in general ſwill down without the leaſt 
Thirſt, or real Deſire of ſatisfying that Part of the 
Appetite. : 


To cure a Herſe of cutting or interfering, 


IT was told by Sir Villiam Parſons, Member of 
Parliament for King's County, in the Kingdom of 
Feland, that he had ſometimes tried the following 
Method, and that he had found it ſucceed; altho” 
1 cannot think but ſuch Cure muſt proceed from 
ſome other Cauſe, ſuch as Good-Keeping, &c. ſe. 
ing, as I have before hinted, a Goo/e will always 
go like a Goofe, and a Horſe that cuts, ſo far as to 
break Skin, will hardly ever leave ſuch ill Faculty, 
However, here follows the No/rum. 


Take a Piece of Mpip- Cerd and tie it in Knots, at 


about three Inches Diſiance, in the Part that 


ewill bang between the Horſe's Thighs, auben ont 
End is faſtened to the Saddle-Girth, and the other 
to the Crupper ; let the Cord be tied fo that tht 
Knots quill lie between the thick Part of tht 


Thighs, and it will gall bim, and make bin 


throw his Feet auider. 


This- 
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IMPROVE Þ. 


This Experiment ſeems very probable, though 1 
doubt it will not ſucceed ; neither can I think there 
is any Method (beſides ſhoeing the common Way, 
that every Smith knows) to throw the Feet farther 
aſunder ; for if that, together with Good Keeping 
and Exerciſe, will not cure him, I would adviſe 
the Reader to put him to the Buſineſs for which 
Nature deſigned him, vi. the Collar, becauſe he 
can never be fit for much Buſineſs on the Road, 
there being fo many Accidents attendant upon a 
cutting Horſe, more than barely the Swelling of 
his Legs from the Anguiſh of the Sores, 

I have often obſerved, that, altho' a young Horſe 
may cut ſo as to hurt himſelf by breaking the Skin, 
Kc. yet by conſtant Uſage the cutting Places will 
grow ſo callous and horny, that he will travel a 
great Way before the Blood comes. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this, it is a hateful Sight, to ſee a Creature 
put ſo much out of his Way, when Nature de- 
ſigned him for other Uſes. 

From hence we may learn, why young Horſes 
Backs ſooner gall, than thoſe which have teen 
uſed to the Saddle, 

Since my writing the Account about the Glangers 
in Horſes, I find that Diſtemper is moſtly ſeated 
in two large Glands, which are ſituate at the upper 
Part of the Noſtrils, near the Bone which in Hu- 
man Bodies we call Os Ethmoides, or Os Cribriforme, 
becauſe it is perforated with a Number of Holes, 
to let paſs any Fluid that may be offenſive to the 
Brain, And it is not a Ifitle ſurpriſing, to ſee 
what Quantities of Rheum will paſs thro? theſe 
Holes when any Creature bas taken Cold; ſo that 
in Horſes, when the excretory Ducts of theſe 
Glands, at the upper Part of the Noſe, are pro- 
digioufly enlarged, and the whole Body of them 
tumified and ſwelled, then it is that the Glander, 
are produced; which Diſtemper, if it continues 
any conſiderable Time, will corrode and rot the 


iin ſpungy Bones of the Noſe, ſo that the Matter 


which 
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which is diſcharged ſtinks moſt abominably, and EF: 
is of a reddiſh or blackiſh Hue, according as the ſtop t 
ſpungy Bones are affected. the lil 
Now, as the Glanders are ſituate in the Gland ward] 
at the upper Part of the Noſtrils, I think they will ſuch 
not be cured by inward fo ſoon as by outward Read 
Application; that is, they may be cured by an tell h 
Ljection, ſooner than by giving Medicines inwardly, has t 
in the ſame Manner as we neatly, ſafely and ſurely Diſte 
cure a Gonorrhæa, or Clap in human Bodies of of a 
either Sex, with a particular Kind of yje&#icn con- eſpec 
trived for that Purpoſe. But then this Practice of a wb 
curing Claps, altho' it is warranted both by Thr of i] 
and Experience, yet People are ſo ſtupidly fond of muſt 
keeping a Correſpondence with the Cloſe-Stool, Bite. 
that they are not eaſy in their Minds, unleſs they are T 
Boluſed and purged till they can hardly walk. But of R 
to return to a Running of another Kind, vx. the the ( 
Glanders, for the Cure of which, when a Horſe is on | 
only flightly touched, I ſhall offer the following then 
aſtringent and healing Izjection. | 3 t 
yy | | the 
Take , Reach-Allum and White Vitriol, powder the) 
them, and calcine them to a Calx, or aubite 
Maß, in a Crucible or other Pot that will 8 
abide the Fire; then powacr it again, and diſ- 
ſolve it in a Quart of the Decoction of Roje- 
buds made pretty firong ; laſtly, add Half an 
Ounce of Camphire, diſſalved in one Ounce «of 
Spirit of Wine, and ſhake all together every 
Time it is uſed. 
This Liquor ſhould be ſyringed up the Horſe's 
Noſe (moderately warm) two or three Times a Day; 
and the Syringe or Squirt ſhould be a long one, for 
it cannot force the Medicine too far up; and, if it | 
does not reach the Mouths of the Glands from th: 
whence the Diſcharge iſſues, it will not be of any ſo1 


Service in the Cure. bY 
| I have _ 


IMPROVED. 


I have heard of ſeveral Things which are faid to 
ſtop the running of the Glanders for Half a Day or 
the like, and that ſuch Medicines were given in- 
wardly ; but as there is no right Reaſon to ſupport 
ſuch Aſſertions, I ſhall not trouble myſelf or the 
Reader with the Particulars ; only ſo far I muſt 
tell him, that the beſt Way to ſkreen a Horſe that 
has the Glanders, from a Chapman's obſerving ſuch 
Diſtemper, is to waſh his Noſtrils well, by the Help 


of a Syringe and a Decoction of Roſemary; and this, 
eſpecially if the Horſe has had a bruſhing Gallop 
a while before, will ſo clear the Paſſages and Cells 


of the Noſe from the Filth and Naſtineſs, that he 


muſt be a good Judge in a Horſe that perceives the 


Bite. But, quere, is this dealing above Board? 
There are, I muſt own, an innumerable Number 
of Receipts, mentioned in Books of Farriery, for 
the Cure of a Broken-Wind, and the Glanders; but 
on looking them over, 1 find they are not any of 


them worth tranſcribing ; however, for a Specimen 


of the Tribe, I fhall juſt mention one, which has 
the Sanction of Probatum e/? at the End of it, fo 
they who pleaſe may try it. 


& Take Boar's Dung, and dry it ta Powder, and 
„ put a Sprenſal of it into two Pints of Milk 
© as it comes from the Cow, er otherwiſe heated 
* luke warm, and give it him. ¶ you ſee 
* that this Proportion will not make him ſick 
6 the firſt Time you give it, then give him two 
% Spoenfuls more of the Powder, and in four 
© or five Doſes it will perfectly cure a Broken 

© Wind, This Drink muſt be given every third 
* Day. Probatum eſt, 


a 


- 


The Author of the above Receipt farther adds, 
that a Spoonful of the Powder of a Hedge- Hog, by 
ſome called an Urchin, will infinitely help in ſuch 


_ Caſe: But I am of Opinion, neither the Dang, nor 


the Hog itſelf, will cure a Broken-Wind, that is 
: | re- 
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The Art ef F ARRIERY 
really ſo; therefore I apprehend, that many Men 
miſtake a ſevere Cold for the laſt- mentioned Dir. 


order of the Lungs, and when a Cold goes off of 


itſelf (as the common Saying is) then, whatever 
whimſical Hotch-potch the Farrier may have pre. 
ſcribed, is fooliſhly believed to have performed x 
Cure. And juſt as it fares with relation to the 
Prafice of Phyſic in general; for when a regularly 
bred ingenious Profeſſor of our Art has nearly freed 
the diſtempered Patient from his Tlnefs, it is then 
perhaps, ſome cl Meman, or one every whit as filly, 
is called in, and by a few ill- contrived Turns of the 
Pen, carries away the Credit of the Care. This, 
nay this alone, is abundantly ſufficient to perſuade 
every underſtanding Phy/ician, to educate his Child 
in a different Way of Buſineſs to himſelf; fince 
it appears plain, even to a Demonſtration, that 
DPuacking, Empirical Felloxus get as much Many, 
nay, I might as well lay, as much Credit too, as 
the moſt ingenious of the Profeſſion; witneſs the 
famous P:/ and Drop Gentleman, that has gained 


fo much by his No/trum, às to be able to provide 


in a very liberal Way for the Poor. | 
I ſhall now proceed to give the Reader a few ſe- 


lect Preſcriptions for the ſeveral Diforders incident 


to Horſes ; altho', I muſt confeſs, I am very much 
s gainſt Recerprs in general, by reaſon (as I have 
before hinted) People do more Harm by the Miſap- 
plication of them, than the Diſeaſe would do, if 
left to itſelf; and, as many Books are fold by the 
Title, fo Receipis are moſt approved, which are moſt 


commended by the Authors, notwithſtanding they 


are as ſtupidly contrived as 'tis poſſible to imagine. 
Fox THE JAUNDICE OR YEL1.0WS, 


Take a Pound of living Millepedes, or Hoglite, 
and bruiſe them; add to them, Salt of T ertar, 
Half an Ounce; Salt of Steel, three Drachms; 


of Saffron and Cockhineal, each two Drachms - 
4 


d 


IMPROVE P. 


Belt Myrrh, two Drachms; Zedbary aud Galan- 
gal, of each Half an Ounce; make thoſe into 
Poaoder, and give the Horſe the whole Quantity 
fer four Doſes, one twery Morning mixed with 
three Gilli of hot Als and Treacle : But before 
the Uſe of the Powder it will be proper to purge 
the Bk, provided be is not very lean, 


It is a very eaſy Matter to cure the Yellows in 
Horſes, as well as the 7aundice in Mankind, where 
the Liver is not grown hard and ſchirrous; as is the 
Caſe with thoſe who accuſtom themſelves too long 
to Spirituous Liquors : But, as Brutes are free from 
this vicious Habit, we may entertain greater Hopes 
of a Cure; for the Telloaus in them generally pro- 
ceed from a viſcid and flow moving Blood, which 
may have been brought upon them divers Ways; 
as. firſt, by low Feeding, and that too of Food 
which has not been good in its Kind. Secondly, by 
Surfeiting, either in Exerciſe or otherwiſe, Yet 
theſe Things may be eaſily cured by keeping the 
Horſe, for about a Fortnight, to ſuch Medicines 
as I have ſet down, and altering his Manner of 
living for the better, 

If any reaſonable Care be taken about a Horſe, 
T am fatisfied he will ſcarce ever have the Y7e/loavs ; 
tor Good-Keeping and Exerci/e, together with the 
Uſe of my Cordial Ball, will ſecure him both 
againſt the Docter and Apothecary; and, if your 
Groom be of a willing Diſpoſition, let him only uſe 
warm Water to waſh his Legs every Time he comes 
from travelling, or other Exerciſe, and dreſs him 
as he ought to do, and then you will not be plagued 
with the ſtupid Noiſe, that your Horſe is fallen 
into the Greaſe or Scratches, nor will the Humours 
fall doaun to the Limbs, as the fooliſh Fellows would 
inſinuate. 

I think I may ſeveral Times have mentioned the 
Neceſſity of a large Stall and clean Bedding; but I 
beg the Reader's Pardon, if I now and then * 
| | Im 
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him of ſuch wholeſome Doctrine; ſeeing I am 
atraid it will be too little attended to; and as the 
Par ſon ſaid when the Biſhop told him of his Pg. 
riſhioners complaining that he always preached 
over the ſame Sermon; even ſo ſhall I anſwer, viz, 
That till I find the People take better Notice of ahi | 
Jay, I muſt found it in both their Ears, | 


OvEeRr-REACH, 


A Horfe is ſaid to have got an Over: reach, 


reach how When he has cut his Fore-Heel with the Point of 
to manage his Hind-Shoe, 


a Horſe 
when he 
has got it, 


In theſe Caſes, the Groom need only keep the 
Wound clean and dry, and apply a little of the 
common Wound Ointment pretty warm, and co- 
ver it from the Air ; for cold Air is a great Enemy 
to Wounds in brute as well as human Creatures, 

There is very little Danger in Wounds in theſe 
Parts, or about the upper Part of the Hoof, if they 
be kept dry, for Gravel ſeldom or never works 
its Way downwards towards the Sole of the Foot; 
therefore one may more ſafely travel a Horſe an 
hundred Miles upon an Over-reach, or Hurt about 
the Coronet, than five when he has got a Prick thro' 
the Sole or Heart of the Foot (as it is called) by rea- 
ſon the Gravel and Dirt will always make its Way 
upwards; as appears not only from Experience, 
but from the very Make and Conformation of a 
Horſe's Hoof: For, the Fibres which compoſe it 
run in ſuch Directions and Terminations, that they 
continually puſh the Gravel, &c. towards the Co- 
ronet as he moves his Foot, inſomucb, that unleſs 
you get quite beyond the black Part where the Gra- 
vel has lodged, you are never ſafe from the Dan- 
ger of a Quitter-Bone, by reaſon of an ugly fungous 
Tumour, which is moſt generally formed about the 


Ceronet, or that Part between the Hair and Hoof. 


The greateſt Nicety therefore, in Wounds of 


the Hoof, is to keep them dry and clean, after the 


foreign 
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foreign Matter is removed; and to apply warm 
deterfive Ointments, that have but little Greaſe in 
them, ſuch as the common Wound Ointment already 
ſt down, For Want of this proper Caution, I have 
ſeen many a Horſe troubled with a Quitter-Bone, 
that would otherwiſe have had a ſound Hoof, 

A Horſe's Hoof is much of the Nature of a 
Man's Nail in one Reſpect; for as the latter will 
grow knobbed and unſeemly, when there has been 
2 Los of Subſtance about the Root of it, from the 
Diſtemper we term Purneo, which is a Kind of Ab- 
ſceſs in that Part; even fo the Hoof of a Horſe 
will for ever grow rugged and uneven, if there be 
any conſiderable Loſs of Subſtance from a 2uzzter- 
Bone; I mean, it will grow rugged in that Quarter 
of the Foot, and will be ſo brittle towards the Sole, 
that it will ſcarcely hold a Nail. And there is as 
much Difference in the Firmneſs and Goodneſs of 
Horſe's Hoofs, as there is in the Nails of human 
Creatures, For Example, ſome People's Nails are 
thin, and of ſuch ſlow Growth, that they will ſcarce 

ſprout out the Length of the Fingers, even in a 
Month's Time, whilft others muſt be pared every 
Week, or elſe they become unſeemly. And juſt fo 
it fares with Horſes; for fome of them can hardly 
ſtep eaſy upon a Carpet, their Soles are ſo thin, and 
their Hoofs ſo brittle, whilſt others will run over 
the Side of a Stony Rock, or travel in the hardeſt 
Roads, without a Shoe on, neither will they much 
complain, And really I have a very convenient 
Opportunity while I am writing this Paragraph, 4 | 
of making my Remarks upon ſuch Particulars; for 1 
Tam now in a Place where Horſes go, in a great wn 
Mes ſure, barefoot, and yet are ſeldom troubled with "nt 
Corns; no more than the wild Iriſb, that never 1 
knew the Uſe of a Shoe. I ſuppoſe I need not tell 180 
the Reader, that my Habitation at preſent is in the if 
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Le of Man; altho' I can aſſure him, it is not of 1 
Choice, and that ſo ſoon as the Wind and Water 1 
will permit me, I ſhall make for my native Coun- 1 

try Ii 
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The Art of FARRIERY 
try; for, of all the Nations upon Earth through 
which I have travelled (and thoſe are not a few) 
I never ſaw a greater Face of Poverty, or worſs 
Accommodation, | DI | 

From hence we may learn, how neceſſary it i 
to chuſe a Horſe with ſound tough Hoofs, if we 
expect any great Service from him; and therefore 
1 can't adviſe the Reader better, than to ſtudy 
the Precept of the famous Lyric Poet, 


— 1 Equrs mercantur, aperto, 
Inſpiciunt : ne fi facies (ut /eepe) dicora 
Molli fulta peas ef 


Or THE SpaAviIN. 

J do not know of any Ailment in Horſe, 
wherein Men are more miſtaken than in relation 
to the Cure of the different Sorts of Spavir:; for, 

whether the ſame be of the bony Kind, or other. 
wiſe, the Farrier, forſooth, muſt ſhew his Dex- 
terity of taking up the Yeins (as he calls it) in order 
to ſtop the Feeding ;. becauſe, you muſt know theſe 
Fellows imagine, that Humours are the Occaſion of 
all Sorts of Diſorders, yet they are not able to give 
the leaſt Account of the Circulation of the Bleed, 
the Difference between a Yin and an Artery, nor 
the Doctrine of Rewul/fon, ſo far are they from un- 
derſtanding what relates to the common Term of 


Humour, which they have in their Mouths upon 
every Emergency, to ſerve as a Cloak to Ignorance 


and Stupidity, 

In the Bone-Spawin taking up the Vein, has no 
more a Relation to the Cure, than if we were to bleed 
a Perſon for the Cure of a Ven, or any ſuch Tumour, 
or for diſſolving any Exoſtoſes of the Bones. And if 
People would only conſider a little, they would find 
that the Yein which the Farriers take up, is not 
at all dilated, but paſſes over the Tumour in its 


natural Shape, I ſpeak this with relation to both 
Sorts of Spavins, whether Bag or Bone-Spavin. 4 
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IMPROVE O. 
will not ſay, that there is no ſuch Thing as a Blood- 
Shavinz no, I believe there may, in the ſame 


* Manner as we ſee Varices, or ſwelled Veins in Man- 

: lind; more partieularly the Female Sex are ſubject 
it; to thoſe Sort of Tumours in the Legs, when they 
e er big with Child, and carry their Burdens low : 
fore But this is eaſily accounted for, from the Child's 


Head preſſing the aſcending [ac Peels, on the 
Infide of the O Innominata, or Haunch-Bones, 
which (in ſome Meaſure) hinders the Circulation of 
the Blood in thoſe Veins; and conſequently occa- 
ſions the Tumours mentioned. But this can never be 
the Caſe in Horſes, for Reaſons before given under 
the Heads of a prone and horizontal, and an ered 
or upright Situation of an animal Body, I muſt 
ingenuouſly confeſs, that I never yet ſaw a Blood- 


— Savin, neither do I believe that one in five hundred 
* is ſo, notwithſtanding that is the common Term 
ty they go by. If they were, that is, if the Bog-Spavin 
* was a Tumour formed from a Dilation or over- 
er ſtretching the Vein, and that the Blood ran in a Kind 
Fx of Eddy, in Taat Part of it, the Thing would, no 


of doubt, be very eaſily cured, by making a Ligature 
above and below the Tumour, and dividing the 
/ Veſſel in the tumified Part, which may with great 
* Safety be done. But the ill Succeſs that attends 
taking up the Yeins, plainly ſhews the Ignornce of 
f the Operator; for I don't ſuppoſe one Spawn in a 
Hundred cured by ſuch Practice; nay, I am of 


A Opinion, that thoſe Spawins which Farriers are ſaid 
ta have cured by taking up the Yeins, would either 

0 never have grown bigger, or elſe have mended of 

F themſelves, ſo little Faith have I in any ſuch Methods. 


I muſt confeſs, I was led away myſelf, with the 
ret of Mankind, in relation to the Notion of Bog- 
Havins; for when I wrote my firſt Volume, I find 
I only gave the Readers an Account of the warico/e 


which ought more properly to be termed a Bog- 


Gavin; neither indeed had I fo thoroughly conſi- 
5 dered 


?77ö;öͥ²˙¹ UV 


Tuncurs, without proceeding to that Sort of Spawin, 
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dered the Thing then, and had ſo many Opporty. 
nities of obſerving the Nature of Spain. Hoy. 
ever, the Method I have laid down, in my frft 


Coats of the Vein be dilated, and the Tumour 
under the ſtrict Denomination of a Blood-Spavin: 
but where the ſame is of another Kind, taking 
up, or cutting the Yeins, cannot avail, as will he 
ſhewn hereafter ; for moſt Bog-Spawins are produ- 
ced from the ſame Cauſe as Vind-Galli, and contain 
the ſame Sort of Matter. Therefore, 
A Bog-Spawvin is an incyſted Tumour or Swelling 
on the Inſide of the Hough; or, in other Words, 
it is a Collection of browniſh gelatinous Matter, 
contained in a Bag or Cyſt; and this Bag, I have 
great Reaſon to believe, is formed from the outer. 
moſt Covering, or Coat of the Texdons, in Caſes 
of Wind. Galls, but in the Bog-Spawin, I think it 
is the lubricating Matter of the Joint, that be- 
comes ſome how or other, vitiated by hard Exerciſe, 
Strains, &c. while the Creature is young, and this, 
in Proceſs of Time, may harden .* the Firmneſ 
of a Bone, in the ſame Manner as the Callus of a 
broken Bone 1s formed, which is firſt as ſoft as the 
White of an Egg, before it grows to the Confſiſt- 
ence of a Bone; and therefore many People have 
their Legs crooked, by uſing them too ſoon after 
they have had the Misfortune of a Broken-Leg, and 
the Surgeon is often blamed without Reaſon : For if 
\Men will offer to walk, in ſuch Caſes, before the 
Callus is ſufficiently firm, what, in the Name of 
Goodneſs, have they to expect, but a crooked 
Bandy- Leg; ſeeing, while the Fracture is uniting, 
the Limb will bend into any Form, like an Ofir 
or Willow ? | 8 
I ſay, that Bog-Spawins are moſtly, if not always, 
the Matter or Jelly of the Joint increaſed and 
vitiated ; and when the Swelling has been long, 
ſuch Matter may have acquired ſome Degree of 


Acrimony, which hurts the common r 
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IMPROVED. 

that incloſe it, and this forms that Cy or Bag, 
Now, for my Part, I don't ſee how any Man in 
his Senſes ſhould imagine, that taking up a Vein, 
or, what the Farriers call, taking up the Veins, 
hall any Way contribute to remove the Complaint : 
Nay, it is far otherwiſe, as may be eaſily judged 
by thoſe who are ſkilled in the animal Mechani/m, 
and ſuch are or ought to be the Phy/icians and Sur- 

1, But as to the common Farriers, we muſt not 
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expet more of them, than the Man did from 
his dead Cat: For, I dare venture to ſay it, as well 


35 make it out to a Demonſtration, if I am put 
upon it, that not a common Farrier in the Univerſe, 
love what's what, as the ingenious Butler has 
wittily expreſſed it in his Hudibras. 

Since the publiſhing of my rſt Volume of Far- 
ricry, I happened to have a Two Year old Colt, 
that put forth a Bog-Spavin, upon which I applied 
to the beſt Farrier I could find, in order to have 
his Notion of the Matter, tho' I don't ſuppoſe the 
Reader thinks I was ſo ſtapid, as to pin my Faith 
wholly upon his Sleeve. His Opinion was, that 259 
Veins muſt be taken up to hinder the Feeding of the 
Sevelling, was his Expreſſion ; for, as it was fed that 
Way, I muſt expect no Cure till the Humour was 
ſtopped, by tying up the Veins, and cutting them, 
and after this was done, a Bliſtering- Charge muſt be 
applied to the Part to perfect the Cure. This Kind 
of Doctrine, was what indeed I expected from 755 
Sort of Fellow ; for their Way of arguing is the 


moſt nonſenſical poſſible. And how ſhonld it be abouttheir 
otherwiſe, ſince they have no right Foundation to Manner of 


build upon, by reafon they are ignorant of the two 


principal Requiſites, wiz. Anatomy and Mechanics? ing in or. 
In fine, I determined to follow my own Reaſon der for the 


and judgment; for I could eaſily ſee the Vein paſs 
along ſuperficially upon the Outſide of the Tumour, 
and accordingly I ordered-the Colt to be caſt and 
firmly faſtened, altho' F own one may heſt feel 
the Nature of theſe Bog-Spavins, when a Horſe bears 
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his Weight upon the lame Leg, yet a nice Pinger 
will diſtinguiſh it well enough, even when a Hoſe 
is caſt and tied. | | 

I forgot to mention that this Spavin was of ſuch 
a Nature, that when the Finger was preſſed hard 
upon it, on the Inſide the Hough, there was a ſmall 
Tumour or Swelling on the Outfide of the Joint, 
that would become bigger and much harder, fo that 
I was ſure the gelatinous, browniſh Matter paſſed 


thro” the Joint to both Sides; however, I divided 


the Skin from the Tumour with one of my diſſed- 
ing Knives or Scalpel, which we uſe in anatomiſing 
human Bodies, taking Care to ſhun the Vein as much 
as poſſible ; then I cut boldly into the Cyſt or Bag 
of Matter, and found my Pregnoſfic true, wiz. that 
theſe are incyſted Tumours, which contain a Sort of 
browniſh gelatinous Matter, of the ſame Kind that 
is common to Wind Galls, or 'Tumours formed from 
over ſtretched Sinews, where the outermoſt Coat of 
the Tendon or Sinears becomes puffed up in this Man- 
ner; ſo that in the main they are more reaſonably 
called Felly-Galls, than Wind Galli. 

When I had pierced the Cy or Bag, I was in- 
deed ſurpriſed to fee the Quantity of browniſh gliry 
Matter that ran out, and really doubted of the 
Cure; tho” I thought 1 had as good kill him as 
maintain him two Years longer, and he be fill 


lame. 


When moſt of the Matter was diſcharged (which 
was pretty ſoon, for I made the Inciſion large, by 
reaſon of the Cy?) I put into the Cavity a little 
corroſive Poauder, which I kept in by introducing a 
few Dof/ils of Lint, tied in the Middle with Thread, 
and dipped in warm Oil of Turpentine. This Powder 
was prepared of ca/cined Roman Vitriol lowered down 
or made weaker, by one third Part of burnt Alun, 
and a little Bole Armoniac mixed together, and by the 


Uſe of it every three or four Days, for about three 


or four Turns, I conſumed the Cy/t or Bag, which 
came away in Sloughs or Skins; and, by the Help 
| 0 
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IMPROVE DD. 
of a warm deterfive Ointment, ſuch as is the com- 
mon one with Turpentine Honey, c. before pre- 
ſeribed, the Wound was ſafely healed, and the 
Colt made ſound, even without any viſible Scar. 

I muſt not omit telling the Reader, that for fome 
Days after the Operation the Colt was fo uneaſy, 
he would not lie down, altho' he had a very wide 
Stall, ſo I was obliged to force and hold him down; 
by which Means, together with warm Fomen- 


tations with Flannel ſqueezed out of a Decoction 


of Reſemary, Wormauood, Sawin, Pennyroyal, T hyme, 
Elder-Flowers, Juniper and Bay- Berries, bruiſed, 
the Swelling about the Joint ſubſided, and the 
Wound became good conditioned, Yet, I muſt 
confeſs, that of all Tumours, incyſted ones are the 
moſt difficult of Cure, and that for many Reaſons 
too tedious for me, at preſent, to enumerate. 

In this Manner, no doubt, with good Judgment, 
and a nimble Finger, Wind-Galls upon the lower 
Joints might be cured, eſpecially large ones ; but 
the ſmall Sort can hardly be felt, when the Foot is 
held up, or the Horfe caſt in Ropes, becauſe the 
Sihews are not then fo much upon the Stretch, 
therefore the Tumours become leſs ſoft and viſible. 
And for this Reaſon, when a Horfe has Reft at 
Graſs, where he can lay himſelf down at Pleaſure, 
and ſtretch his Legs from his Body, thefe Sort of 
Tumours called Wind-Gal's grow leſs, till ſuch 
Time as he comes again to his ufual Exertiſe. 

From hence we learn the Ablurdity of giving the 
Fire for the Cure of Bog. Spawins, unleſs the ſame 
be done in ſuch Manner, as to penetrate the Jelly- 
Bag. But this is ſeldom practiſed; for the Farricrs 
only draw a few ſuperficial Lines with a hot Iron 
upon the Tumour, and then apply what they call 
a Bliftering Charge, which Method they tell you, 


zs the only one that will ſucceed ; yet they cannot 


by any Means give one a true Definition why, or in 
what Manner this Method of theirs ſhould operate 
or perform a Cure; tho? perhaps they may tell you 

Vor. II. L that 
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218 The Art of FARRIERY 
that ſuch Firings ſtop the Yeirs, and the bliftering 


Charge draws away the Humours, But this, I ſay, 


is only talking like a common Farrier, and that is, 


bona fide, talking like a F=—1, 

I I muſt confeſs that Firing will be of Service, 
with relation to Boxe-Spawjns and Bone Excreſcence; 
ſuch as Ring-Pones and the like, if it be giyen 
pretty deep, when the Thing is recent and in its 


Bone-ſpa- 
vin and 

Bone-Ex- 
creſcences 


9 2 is brought upon the Part, which, if rightly mana- 
Cres ged, help to diſperſe the Cauſe rather than increaſe 
” -- We Hed. 2 | | 

This may ſeem a little odd, becauſe it claſhes 

with the common Way of talking which the Farriers 

uſe; for with them, to bring Humours to the Part, 

would be to increaſe the Ring-Bone or Spawin of that 

Kind. But true Philoſophy teaches us, that there 

are many particular Caſes in animal Bodies, where the 

Diſorder muſt be made ſeemingly worſe, before a 

Cure can be effected; for Example, in the Cure of old 

inveterate Ulcers, in human Bodies, we are obliged 

to apply hot corre/ive Poauders, to rouſe the natu- 

ral Heat of the Part, that is debilitated thro? the 

long continued Diſcharge of anima/Spirits along with 

the ichorons Pus, and to raiſe an Inflammation, be- 

fore we can procure a laudable white Matter from 

the Wound: And it is the ſame, in a great many 

other Reſpects. But, pray, what is it for, that the 

Farriers apply Or of Origanum, that hot and al- 

moſt cauſtic Oil, to theſe hard Excreſcences ? Is not 

this Oil, in a great Meaſure, what we call potential 

Fire ? And does it not therefore raiſe an Inflamma- 

tion upon. the Part, in the ſame Manner, as the 

Bliſtering Charge, that moſt frequently ſucceeds? 

Surely it does, and by Tuch Means aſſiſts Nature in 
diſſolving the Spavin, Ring-Bene, Splent, Oc. 


The Air I have heard of ſome who pretend to raſp 


prejudici- theſe Kinds of Excreſcences, after dividing the Skin, 
al to the and diſſecting it a little from the Part, yet, as 1 


never ſaw the Method put in Practice, I cannot 
ES war- 


Bones. 


Infancy: For, by ſuch Means, a Flux of Humour | 
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Opinions, 


warrant it, becauſe it is dangerous to uſe the Bones 
in this Manner, for fear of their growing foul and 
carious, by the Effect which the Air is found to 
have upon them, when they are diveſted of the 


Perioſteum. 
RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA, 


Horſes will very frequently have the Rheumari/m, 
or rather what we call the Sciatica, or Hip-Gout : 
And as the Rheumati/m in human Bodies is produ- 
ced from an obſtructed Perſpiration, or the taking 
Cold after Exerciſe or hard Labour; fo. in like 
Manner, brute Creatures, but more eſpecially Hor- 
ſes are ſubje& to it, by Reaſon of the many Vi- 
cflitudes and Changes which their Bodies paſs thro? 
in very ſmall Spaces of Time. 
The Sciatica is a continual, heavy, dull, gnaw- 
ing Pain in and about the Hip-Joint, and mem- 
branous Parts adjacent, a | | 

The Cauſe is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, in com- 
mon with the Gozz in other Parts of the Body; 
tho' I apprehend that in Horſes it proceeds, moſt 
commonly, from their being too ſuddenly expoſed 
to the cold Air, after their Blood has been heated 
by Exerciſe ; for in general, Horſes are not ſubject 
to the Gout, their vegetable Diet, which is not di- 
luted with any tartarous Liquors, beſides Water, 
ſecuring them againſt that Kingly, altho' painful 
Diſtemper. | 

This Diſtemper in Horſes is not dangerous, al- 
though it is painful and of long Continuance; in- 


lomuch that I have ſeen them go lame by it, that 


the Farriers were puzzled one and all, what could 
be the Occaſion ; ſometimes imagining that a Sa- 
din was forming; at other Times that the Horſe 
was troubled with what we term a Curb on the 
Bend of the Hough, or that he had been ſtrained 
n the Stiffle-Joint, tho? they generally differed in 
Opinions, for there is no Diſtemper below the Hip- 

L 3 | Joint, 
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The Cure 
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Joint, but ſome of them fancied the Horſe troubled 
with it; ſo that I have ſeen ſuch poor Creatures un- 
dergo al) the moſt painful and ill-contrived Opera- 
tions of roæwelling, oiling, firing, &c. which the 
Farriers could invent. Whereas I am well ſatisfied, 


that a different Method ſhould have been practiſed, 


becauſe the Nervus Sciaticus, where the Diſtemper 
is ſituate, lies ſo very deep and cloſe to the Joint, 
that outward Applications are not of much Service, 
unleſs we were to bore Holes very deep into the 
muſcular Parts near the Nerve, according to the 
Practice of the Arabians in ſuch Caſes, Yet this 
would ſcarcely be complied with in our Days, by 
reaſon the barbaroxs Operations (as they are uſually 


called) are diſcountenanced. And were it not for 


this, I am ſatisfied we could cure a great many 
Diſtempers in haman as well as brute Creatures, 


which at preſent are the Opprobrium Medicorum, or 


Scandal to our Practice 

Sometimes the Pain in the Hip-Joint of a Horſe 
is ſo exceſlive, and of ſuch long Duration, that 
the muſcular Fleſh apparently waſtes on that Side, 


and brings on a Kind of Pal or Altrophy; which | 


laſt is a Sort of Conſumption, or waſting away of 
the Parts about the Place where the Pain is lodged, 

The Cure of this Diſtemper conſiſts in preſcrib- 
ing ſuch Medicines as have a Power of ſtimulating 
and giving a Shock to the nervous Sy/tem, whereby 
they give a new Determination to the animal Spi- 
rits; tor, in my Opinion, the Blood has not a great 
deal to do in this Matter, altho' we generally agree, 
that it appears inflamed in -heumatical Diſorders, 
as is plain from the white Cruſt that ſhews itlelf up- 
on that Part of the Blood called the Craſſamentum, 
when the ſame is taken from the Arm of a Perſon 
in this Diſtemper; and yet, on the other Hand, I 
have very frequently taken Notice of the ſame Kind 
of Blood taken from the Arms of People in Health, 
who were bled Spring and Fall, for they knew not 


what Reaſons; ſo that the external Air muſt have 
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2 great Effect, with relation to this Particular, as 
it is more or leſs ſtored with nitrous Particles when 
Blood is drawn away. 

I remember Dr. Sydenham, whoſe Writings (al- 
tho he was no Conjurer in Mathematics or Mecha- 
niet ought to be had in everlaſting Remembrance, The thick 
ſays, where he is direCting us in the Cure of a Pleu- whitecruſt 
i, that Blood, when it runs along the Side of the upon ſome 
Arm, or trickling down by ſlow Degrees, will ap- Peoples 
pear with a thick white Cruſt, tho' the Patient Blood, 
has no ſuch Diſtemper upon him as a Pleurih. and why. 
And I have often obſerved it fo myſelf, even where 
the Perſon has enjoyed a good State of Health; fo 
that this Appearance, or Phenomenon, may often 
he attributed to the Effect of the Air upon the 
Blood, when it flows thro' a ſmall Orifice, and hap- 
pens to run down the Arm, inſtead of flowing out 
in the general Way; therefore we are not imme- 
diately, to conclude every Perſon ſick of a Pleurih 
when we fee this white Cruſt upon the Blood, no 
more than we ſhould do fo, upon every Pain in the 
vide, that may reſemble Stitches. 5 

I have obſerved that the: Cure of 3 Rheumati/n 
and Sciatica conſiſts chiefly in giving a Shock to 
the nervous Syſtem, tho? I well know the common 
Method is Bleeding, and that too very often re- 
peated, provided a Perſon is p/ethoric or full of Blood; 
then Vomits, Purgatives, and proper lteratives take 
place. And, laſtly, a ſtrong Decoction of the 
Judorific Woods is generally ordered to be drank to 
the Quantity of a Quart a Day, for a Month or 
ſix Weeks together, I ſay, this is common Prac- 
tice, but it is tedious; for, if I was ill of a Ren- 
matiſm, and a Doctor ſhould tell me of a Courſe Dr. Wa: d's 
of Medicines for ſix Weeks, I ſhould ſooner ven- Pill and 
ture to take Ward's Pill and Drop, than conſent to Drop fre- 
go thro? ſuch a Courſe; for that Juaci Medicine quently 
vill (where the Body is robuſt, and the Springs of cure the 
Life ſound and elaſtic) remove the Diſtemper in a Rheuma- 
few Days: I mean, it will moſt frequently do fo, tiſm, and 

L 3 for why. 
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for the Reaſons before given, vix. the violent Shock 


it gives to the whole Body, by which Means the 
offending Matter is removed and carried off by 
ſome Emunctory or Out-let, ſuch as Sæueat, Stool, 
Urine, &c, Yet ſuch antimonial Preparation; are 
not to be meddled with by People of little or no 
Underſtanding in the Art of Medicine, ſeeing great 
Evils may enſue, upon the too frequent Uſe of 
them, more epecially as one Do/e (I mean the 
lame Weight of the Preparation) is given to all 


Ages, Sexes and Conditions of People, But to 


return to the Rheumati/m and Sciatica in Horſes, 
J have faid before, that Horſes cannot vomit but 
with Danger to their Lives; therefore it will be 
more difficult to cure them of nervous Diſerdir,, 
ſuch as is the Hip Gout, &c. Yet, if ſuch Lameneſ 
happen in Summer-Time, I dare ſay, ſwimming 
them often thro' a River will be found of great Ser- 
vice; neither will there be much Danger of this 
Immerſion in cold Water in Winter, provided the 
Horfe is cold when he goes in, and is ſcraped, rubbed, 
and cloathed well after he comes out; and as to the 
Water being /a/t or freſh, there is not ſo much in 
it as may be imagined : For, altho' Salt-Water is 
much heavier than freſh, and in that ReſpeR may 
be more ſerviceable in diſlodging the obſtructing 
Matter; yet cold Water, by the Stimulus it gives 
the animal Syſtem, will be of more avail, ſo that 
Gentlemen in the inland Counties are not much 
ont of the Way, or Cure for the Rheumati/m, &c. 
provided they uſe the River firſt, and cold Springs 
afterwards, And therefore (in my humble Opinion) 
thoſe People who imagine themſelves to have received 
the greateſt Benefit from P/excroluffon, or bathing in 
Sa/t-Water, where they have travelled a good Way 
to it, is wrongly judged ; for the Change of Arr, 
together with the Exerciſe upon the Journey, are 
more than the Difference between the River and 
in Sea-Mater. Therefore ſwim the Horſe twice ol 


thrice a Week thro? a moderately broad. River, a. 
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when he is rubbed dry, let the Parts about the 

Hip- Joint be well embrocated with the following 

ſpirituous Mixture. | 


Take of Nerve Ointment and Soldiers Ointment, of 

each two Ounces ; Camphire, ' two Drachms ; 

Oil of Tarpentine, and Oil of Petre, or Rock- 
Oil, of each three Drachms; Spirits of Sal- Ar- 
moniac two Drachms, Mix all theſe well and 
keep it in a Pot tied over with a Bladder, 
and. Leather, or the Spirit of Sal- Armoniac 
will fly away. The Hair ſhould be ſhaved off 
after this lathered with Soap, and when *tis 
dry, anoint twice a Day, and heat it in with 
a hot Fire- Shovel, or the like. But this ſhould 
not be. uſed till he has been five or ſix Times. 
in the River. 1 ern 


It may not be amiſs to mix the following powder 


with ſome of my Cordial. Ball, and to give the 


uſual Quantity of the Ball Morning and Evening 


for ſome Time to prevent a Relapſe. 


Take Gum Guaicum in Poauder, Half an Ounce ; 
Cinnabar of Antimony, one Ounce, Mix the/e 
with Half a Pound of the common Ball, and 
add a little Syrup of the five opening Roots, if 
the Powders make the Maſs too fliff and britth, 


It is ſaid, and with very good Reaſon, by the Ztherial 
late learned Dr. Boerhaave, with whom J had the Oil of Tur 
Happineſs of frequent Converſe, as well as his In- pentine 


ſtrutions for the Study of Phyſie, that SAEtherial goodinthe- 


Oil of Tui pentine is an excellent Remedy for the Sciatica, 


Sciatica; and if any Gentleman will be at the &c. either 
Pains to procure it genuine from Apothicaries Hall in Man or 


in Londen, he will not loſe his Labour, nor think Horſe, 
his Money ill beſtowed; for it is certainly a moſt 
excellent Medicine in the Diſtemper mentioned, 
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A ſtrong Man may ſafely take a Tea-ſpoonfy}, 
mixed in Half an Ounce of Syrup of Marſh Mall, 


and ſtrive to ſweat upon it, and drink thin Whey, 


Sage Poſſet Drink; or, which is better, a Decocion 


of the Woods, (as it is called) which may be had 


for Twelve-Pence a Pint at any Apothecary's, 


If you would give it to a Horſe, I think the beſt | 


Way would be to.mix it in Yolks of Eggs, Treacle, 
and Ale, For Example, the following may be 


given the Horfe for one Doſe. 


Take true Athirial Oil of Turpentine, (mt the 
common Oil, which the Apothecaries will mt 
Nick to tell you is ſuch, for you cannot aff for a 
Thing they have not, or iti. Suecedaneum) I /ay, 
rake of the true Oil, as directed in Boerhaave's 
Chemiſtry, Half an Ounce; Yolks of Eggs, 
Number three; Treacle three Ounces : Mix thiji 
ewvell, and then add Half a Pint of White Wim, 


and give it cold out of a ſmall Horn, and repeat 


it every third Day for three Turns, He ſhould 
be well covered arith thick Blankets, while he is 
under this Courſe, and have moderate walking 


Exerciſe, 


If you would purge bim, he ſhould have one of 


the ſtronger Kind, provided his Conſtitution does 
not forbid it, and that ſeldom happens ; for it is 


in Brutes, as in human Bodies, no doubt, wiz. there 
are Diſeaſes which ſeldom or never attack thoſe that 
are unJound, or haue the Viſcera decayed, or in a 
State of Corruption, And the Diſtempers we call 
the Rheumati/m and Sciatica are two of them, the 
foundeſt People being moſtly afflicted with them. 
For, as to the Pains and Uneaſineſe, which ſome 
weak People in a declining State, from other Cauſes 
beſides hard Drinking, complain of, it cannot be 
ſtrictly called a true and. genuine Rheumatiſiu, but 
more properly a Weakneſs.of the Nerwes, &c. The 

| | following 


follow 
is lan 


7a 
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following is a good Draſtic Purge for a Horſe that 
is lame of the Rheumati/m or Sciatica in the Joints. 
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Tale common Alloes, one Ounce ; Gamboge, Half a Rheuma- 
Drachm ; Salt of Tartar, three Drachms, Mix tiſm or Sci 
and make it up into tauo Balls - with Syrup of Atica, a 
Buckthorn, or che like, and give it to the Horſe, Purge for 
by the Help of a Bulls-Pizzle,. and waſp it down: either. 
evith warm Ale and Nutmeg. Give no cold Wa- 
ter while this. is in his Belly, for the Nature of 
all Reſinous Purges (and the Gamboge 7s 
wery much of that Kind) is to twitch and velli- 
cate the Fibres of the inner Coats of the alimen- 
tary Tube; and by that Means, they cauſe Gripings 
or conwulſi ve Contractions of the ner uous Fibrillæ, 
ewhich ſometimes does Hurt. But the. above 
Compoſition is contrived fo, that the Salt of 
Tartar correctie the griping Quality of the 
Gamboge. However, *tis beſt to let the Horſe: 
have warm Water till the. Purge is whelly gone: 


off. 
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A Receipt for a Strain in any Part. 
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Take as much common Aloes as is neceſſary; found: 
it into little Pieces, and add to it, of White 
Wine Vinegar and Water, equal Quautities, 
pretty awarm,. till the Aloes be arffolved to a 
Conſiſtence as thick as. common Turpentine ; then: 
ſpread it upon a. Piece of Leather, and apply it 
to the affected Part, tying it on, if the. Place 
bill allow it. s 


— 


3 I EL IECAT ISI IEEE — CARE REFPES 
— _ WS \ . a, 6 — 4 


This Plaifler was communicated to me by my 
very worthy Friend Sir Villiam Par ſons of Birr, 
Bart, Member of Parliament for King County in 
Ireland, who averred to.me, that he had tried it 
divers Times, upon Horſes as well as Mankind, 
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The Art , FARRIERY 
and that it always anſwered his ExpeQation as well 


as the Patient's. " 
The Hair ſhould be ſhaved off before it is ap- 
plied, 


As to giving any Definition of the Manner of 
Operation in the Aloes-Plaiſſer, it is no more than 
in common with other adheſive or ſticking Plaiſters; 
only, I believe, it may communicate more active 
Particles through the Pores, and by the Warmth of 

them, help to diflodge the offending Matter about 

the Part affected. Therefore, what I have men- 
tioned it for is, the great Credit it has from the 
Country near Birr, where Sir William Parſons 
lives, and not from my own Experience; for, I 
muſt confeſs I never tried it, by reaſon it eſcaped: 
my Memory otherwiſe there is no doubt but I ſhould 
have done it, from the Character it bears. 
It is ſaid to cure a Spawin in the Knee or Ancle, 
ſooner than any Plaifter in the Shops. 


A Receipt for a Quinſey in human Bodies. 


The ſame worthy Gentleman told me, he was 
often ſent to above twenty Miles, for a Secret he 
had for the Quinſey; which was, to fhave the Head, 
and apply a large Toaſt of white Bread, ſoaked in 
Brandy, to the Crown, and to let it lie on till tis 
dried: And with this (he ſaid) he had cured Scores 
ef People; which indeed he might, if his Method 
was infallible, for he is now upwards of eighty-ſix 
Years old, and has had a Notion of 2uacking moſt 
Part of his Time. So that from theſe Sort of 
Gentlemen, we may frequently Jearn ſomething 
worth obſerving, as the famous Boyle tells us, vig. 
that he now and then gave twenty or thirty Gui- 
neas to Itinerants for Secrets that had been well 
atteſted. | 

I have alſo heard of another Secret for a 2uin/ey, 


and I think it better than the former; it is a Poul- 
tice, 


tice, 
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IMPROVED: 
tice, prepared from old Piſs, Chick-Weed, and the 
Herb Ragwort, and applied very warm all round 
the Throat, With this; I knew a Man get a com- 
fortable Subſiſtence, | 


A Receipt for the GR AV EI. | 


At the ſame Time, the aboveſaid Gentleman: 
told me a Cure for the Gravel which he had often: 
found to ſucceed, wiz. Shred Onions and White-Wint, 
and-to drink a Spoonful of the Infuſion pretty often. 
Yet this is no Secret ; for moſt old Women in Eng- 
land know it. But, I apprehend, I have given the 
World a clear Idea of the Grawel and Stone, in my 
Lithiafis Anglicana, lately publiſhed ; - to which 
{mall Tract, I am about to add a SuePLEMEnT,. 
wherein I ſhall give my farther Opinion about Mrs. 


Stephens's Medicines. 


Of the GRAVEL, ISCHURY, and STRANGURY. 


Horſes are frequently fubje& to Diſorders of the- 
Reins and Bladder, tho? not fo ſubject to the Stone 
and Gravel as human Bodies, by Reaſon the Ureters- 
are of a larger Diameter, and conſequently the fa- 
bulous Matter, or Tartarous Salis, do not ſo ſoon- 
come within the Sphere of one another's Activity 
or Attraction; but the greateſt Preventive is their 
Manner of Feeding, which is plain and ſimple, 
and of ſuch a Nature not eafily to produce the 
animal Tartar, as the Germans call it, in Contra-- 
diſtinction to vegetable Tartar, ſuch as Wine, Stone, 
and the like. | 

There is indeed one Reaſon, which would induce - 
us to believe theſe Creatures might have the Szone,. 
and Gravel ſooner than human Bodies, viz. the 
horizontal or prone Poſition of their Bodies, which, 


as the very ingenious Dr, Stephen Hales, Author 
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of thoſe excellent Pieces, intitled Vegetable, and 
- Hemaſtatics, tells us, is moſt likely to aſſiſt the ani. 


mal Tartar in its Coaleſcence, or growing together; 
therefore he juſtly adviſes thoſe People who are 


ſubject to the Gravel, to lie high with their Heads, 
end low with their Heels, in the ſame Way as the | 
Soldiers do in the Barracks, and by that Means the 


Tartar of the Urine, or what the common People 


call the Gravel, will not have ſo much Time to 


coaleſce, and form a Stone, by reafon the Urin 
will not lodge ſo long in the Pelvis of the Xidueys, 
in a aiagonal as in a horizontal Situation of the 
Body: Yet, as I have ſaid before, the plain and 
fimple Diet which this Creature lives upon, toge- 
ther with the Capaciouſneſs of the arinary Canals, 
ſuffciently compenſates for the prone Poſture of 
his Body. | 

Contrary to this vegetable Focd is that from which 
Men (in general) ſubſiſt: For they ſwill and ſwal. 
low down whole Oceans of tartarous vegetable 
Liquids, ſuch as are Wines of all Sorts, but more 
eſpecially the Rheni/b; and rather than forſake 
their beloved Bortle, are content to furniſh proper 
Matter for the Gravel, Gout, &c. and call the 
Phyficians a Pack of ignorant Fellows, by reaſon 
they can't cure ſuch Evils. And for this Reaſon the 
Gut is ſtiled the Opprobrium Medicorum, tho' in my 
Opinion, without any juſt Grounds; ſince, it 
People would behave according to Rules, J am per- 
ſuaded that it is poſſible to cure the Gaut, as well 
as many other obſtinate Diſtempers. But J am told, 
the Cure is worſe than the Di/ea/e; which in plain 


£Eagliſh, is not ſaying any ] ning more than that 


ſooner than 171 quit my Borrle and Boon Companions, 


even ſubmit to bear the torturing Pains of the 
Gout, Gravel, &c. Therefore let ſuch Men have 
their own Way; but then they ſhould not blame 
the Deficiency of our Art, becauſe we cannot effect 
Cures of this Nature, without Abſtinence and 
Regularity in Living. 
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The Gravel and Stone may proceed from the ſame Gravel 


Cauſes in Horſes as they do in Mankind, wiz. from andStone. 


the urinary Paſſages being too ſtraight; orthe Frame 
of the Body may be naturally diſpoſed to breed 
theſe Diſtempers. An obſtructed Perſpiration, and 
2 cold or moiſt Air, is ſuppoſed by Phy/icians to 
generate Gravel in human Bodies; becauſe, ſay they, 
by this Means the heavier Parts of the animal Fluids 
will be detained in the Body. But this Way of ar- 
guing, altho' it may ar firſt Sight appear reaſonable 
enough, yet 1 have ſhewn the Abſurdity of ſuch 
Notions, in my ſmall Treatiſe intitled, Lithiafs 
Anglicana 3. Or, a Philoſophical Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of the Stone and Gravel, in hu- 
man Bodies. And I believe whoever reads what I 
have advanced upon this Head, will be ſatisfied, 
the Stone increaſes moſt when we perſpire moſt, and 
that therefore the Antients as well as the Moderns, 
were in an Error about this Matter. But the great- 
eſt Cauſe of it in Horſes (in my Thoughts) is owing 
to their drinking ſuch Waters as by running thro? 
various Strata of the Earth, are impregnated with 
ſony Particles. In ſhort, whatever can bring on 


an Accumulation of earthy, or rather tartarous, 


Matter in the urinary Paſſages, whether by ob- 
ſtructing or leſſening the Capacity of the Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, will cauſe Gravel, and in Time the Stone. 

In Human Bodies there is, for the moſt Part, great 
Nauſea, Faintneſs and Vomitings, in Pains of the 
Gravel; but as Horſes cannot vomit, except with 
the greateſt Difficulty, by reaſon of the ſpiral Wind- 
ings and Length of the Oz/ophagus, or Gullet, they 
are not diſcovered to have the Gravel by any ſuch 
Symptom, Therefore we can only judge of the Diſ- 
temper from their frequently making Water with 
Difficulty, and that but in ſmall Quantities ; and 
when he is rid about, if the Piſs appears bloody, or 
of the Colour of Moſs Ditch Water, it is a Sign he 
bas the Gravel, but that it will not hold him long ; 


I mean 


TheDiag- 
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JI mean the Fit will not continue long, by reaſon 
the more troubled and full of Contents the Piſs is, 
by ſo much the more will the Paroxy/m or Fit be 
ſhorter. And it is the ſame in human Bodies; for 
we find, that when the Urzze is clear and'pellucid, 
the Fit continues longeſt. The Thing is plain, for 
it is percolated thro' a Gravel- Bed, therefore the 
fabulous Matter is eaſily attracted by the Particles 


of a ſimilar Nature, and of Conſequence there is a 


ColleRion or little Heap of Gravel formed ; but 


When this is broken, either by the Shock of the 
animal Fibres in ſtraining to vomit, or in ſhaking, 


the Parts, as in Horſes, or elſe by the Aſſiſtance of 
proper Medicines, I fay, in fuch Caſe, the Lyne, 


or Piſe, appears muddy and diſturbed, or full of 


Contents, and therefore it is that the Cauſe of the 
Fit is taken away. 

The largeſt Stone naturally capable of paſſing 
the Urethra, or Paſſage ihro' the Yard in Man, is 
fuppoſed to be about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Hazel- 
Nut; but in Women, one conſiderably larger may 
paſs the Meatus Urinarius; and in Horſes (I am of 
Opinion) one as big as a ſmall Peach- Stone may 
be voided. | 

It has been found by Experience that Dzureaice, 
and lubricating Medicines, or ſuch Things as make 
the Paſſages ſlippery, are the moſt proper in Fit: 
of the Gravel, but in Caſes of the Stone, forcing 
Medicines do harm. 

The following Drink is ſuitable to a Horſe in 
the Gravel. | | 


Take Balſam Capivi, Half an Ounce; mix it well 


with the Yolks of two Eggs; tben add two 

Ounces of Syrup of Marſh-Mallows, and two 

Drachms of faweet Spirits of Mitre; avhen theſe 

are incorporated, mix them in Half a Pint f 

White-Wine;' and give it the Horſe cold, and: 
| det him ſtand three Hours without Food, 
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His Drink ſhould be White-Water warm, with 
Cun-Arabic or Tragacanth diſſolved in it; or for 
Want of theſe, a few Marſh-Mallow Roots may be 
boiled in a little of the Water, and ſuch Decoction 
added to cold Water, ſo as to make a proper Quan- 
my. But if he will not drink this medicated 
Water, you may keep him to Water and Oatmeal 
till the Fit abates. | | 

It may be proper to bleed; if the Horſe is fat, 
and full of Fleſh ; and a Cly/er is always conve- 
nient to empty the Guts, and give Room for the 
Gravel to pals. OS 

It is common, in human Bodies, to adminiſter 
Ohiates, or Medicines which eaſe Pain; for altho? 
there is not any diuretic Quality in ſuch Things, 
when given alone, yet they are of Service when. 
managed by a ſkilful Perſon, and help towards a: 
Cure, from a different Manner of Operation than 
that which is common to the ordinary Medicines. 
in Uſe on ſuch Accounts; for, as diuretic Medicines 


Stomach, from whence fuch Titillation is commu- 
nicated to the whole nervous Sy/iem, and by this: 
Means there is a general Relaxation brought about, 
lor which Reaſon the Fluids in the containing Veſlels- 
have more Room and Liberty. to move, becauſe the 
animal Fibres are not in the State of ContraQion. 
which Pain in general cauſes, ſo that, I ſay, the 
Gravel, or animal Tartar, has more Liberty to- 
pals, or in other Words, there is leſs Reſiſtance 
againſt its coming forwards to the Bladder. 

For theſe Reaſons it is my Practice ro adminiſter - 
Opiate intermixed with Dzuretics,' and have always 
found my Account in ſuch Method]; for as the ft 
lull the Patient to a Sort of pleaſant Reſt, the 
{cond helps to forward the Gravel which obſtructs 


the Urezers, And altho' this may ſeem a contra- 
| dictory 
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are, properly ſpeaking, Stimulants, or what the Opiates 
Vilgar call forcing Medicines; Opiates, on the g 
contrary ſooth, and, as it were, caufe a Kind of the Grave! 
pleaſant Senſation upon the nervous Fibrillæ of the and why. 
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dictory Way of going on, becauſe Simulating Me. 


dicines act differently to Opiates or Narcotics, yet 
if my Time would permit, I could very eaſily fhew, 
that the Thing is conſiſtent with right Reaſon and 


Experience; and therefore, for the preſent, let it 
ſuffice, if I only 
Man is not fo ſenſible of Pain, or, in other Words, 


tell the Reader that a grunts, 


he will bear more Smart when he is in Ligusr, 


without complaining, than when he is er, and 
that Opiates operate, in a great Meaſure, like ſpi- 


rituous Liquors. 

From what has. been ſaid, it may be obſerved, 
that Opiates, mixed with Diuretics, will be proper 
for Horſes troubled with the Grawz/;. therefore [ 
adviſe the aforeſaid Mixture, &c. ſhould be uſed 
in the Manner preſcribed, for the Space of three 
Weeks, twice a Week. : _ 

The 1/chury is a Diſorder of the Muſcles of the 
Bladder called Detruſores Urinæ, or otherwile,. 
when the Bladder is ſo full of Urine, that it is 
ſtretched beyond its aatural Tone of Elaſticity, in- 
ſomuch that the Fibres cannot contract themſelves 
in order to perform, what we term the expul/iv: 


Faculty; or, in plainer Words, it is a Diſtemper 
- proceeding from the Weight of Urine in the Blad- 


der, which is too heavy to be moved by. the con- 
tractile Force of the Fibres deſtined to perform the 
Office of Expulfion. But this Diſorder does vot 


happen very often in Horſes, tho“ in Mankind it is 
very fequent, by reaſon they are often guilty of 


ſuch ill- timed Modeſty, that they hold their Water 
ſo long, that when they offer to get quit of it, their 
Attempts are fruitleſs and vain, till aided by the 


Help of a chirurgical Inflrument, called a Carheter, 


or otherwiſe by performing a new and uncommon 
Operation, as defcribed in my Liibiaſis. Which 
laſt.T have been obliged to put in Practice ſeveral 
Times, or elſe I muſt inevitably have loſt my 
Patients; tho' perhaps, I might have ſaved my 
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the Stone or Gravel, whereas the Diſtemper called 
the 1/chury and Strangury, are as oppoſite to the 
dont and Gravel as the Gout is to the Splten, or 
Flur Albus to the French Pox 
I fay that Hor/es are not ſo ſubject to this Diſ- Horſes 
temper as Mankind ; becauſe when Nature prompts not ſo 
they will ſtale, altho' the King were preſent. But ſubject to 
when they are afflicted with it, that is, when there the Iſ- 
is a Weight of Piſs in the Bladder, above what the chury as 
Muſcles can move, there is no Way but two, wiz. Mankind, 
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either to caſt the Horſe and paſs a hollow Inſtrument and why. A 
up his Vard into the Bladder, and empty it that 1 
Way; or, which oftener ſucceeds, to cut thro? the it 
ummon Integuments into that Part of the Bladder * 
towards its Neck, and fo empty it by the Orifice. * 
15 But in order to this, it requires a perfect Know- i 
ag ledge in Anatomy, I mean, in the Anatomy of a il 
he Horſe, and if that be done, there is no Fear of 1 
le, ucceſs, for the Operation is neither painful nor f 
* dangerous. | 
na Or Winp-GaLLs. it 
we Every Perſon muſt know what we term Wind- 1 
2 Galli, when they appear about the Fetloci- Joint; yet Hs 
. few are acquainted with the true Nature of theſe |" 
he Sort of Tumours, no more than they are acquainted 78 
4 with ſeveral other Swellings in Horſes; and this 1 
N Deficiency in Knowledge, is all owing to a wilful 1 
of. Neglect of ſtudying the animal Occonomy, or the 1 
er Anatomy of animal Bodies, and the mechanical Prin- 9 
ir ciples or Laws by which ſuch Bodies are affected a ll” 
Ne and governed. | | "x 
, For this Reaſon, F think, what I have ſaid in Wi: 
$ ſome of the former Pages, will be ſufficient to con- WE 
h vince every conſiderate Man of the Abſurdity and The word 11208 
al Miſapplication of the Word Hamours; which Term, Humours 11 Ih 
y as I have often hinted, is generally uſed by the ig- miſappli- 1 
y vorant and illiterate Part of Mankind. I mean this, ed by the ll 
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vis. that very few People make Uſe of the Word 
to its proper Purpoſe; and for this Reaſon, I have 
heard it applied even to Wind-Galls, as that ſuch x 
Horſe is more ſubject to thoſe Swellings, becauſe 
he is full of Humours; whereas nothing can he 
more fooliſh and ridiculous, ſeeing the Hum; 
have not any Thing to do in the Affair: No, all 
Animals, as well as Vegetables, are a Compoſition 
of Fibres of one Kind or other; that is, they ate 
compoſed of Fibres which are rigid and fiß; ot 
otherwiſe, of ſuch as are delicate and tender: And 
this laſt Sort, the mechanical Phyſicians very juſtly 

call the lax Fibres. 16.717 OT 
Different It would be too large a Taſk for me at preſent, 
Diſeaſes to undertake ta give the Reader an Account of the 
affect dif- different Diſeaſes which affect variouſly diſpoſed 
ferently Fibres; but it is moſt certain, that all Animali, even 
diſpoſed thoſe of the ſame Species, differ exceedingly:with 
Fibres, reſpect to their Conſtitutions; or, in other Words, 
with reſpe& to their Diſpoſition of Fibre: ; and 
therefore they are more or leſs liable to this or that 
Diſtemper, for. ſome Diſeaſes are: attendant upon 
the rigid, others upon the /ax Fibre : And if this 
Doctrine was only rightly cenſidered, Men would 
not argne ſo far out of Reaſon as they generally do. 
I have been obliged to ſpeak of a Fibre, becauſe 
Wind: Gall. are an Affection of the Tendons, or at 
50 leaſt, of their outward Covering or Caſes, that is, 
1 they are flatulent Humours, occaſioned by over- 
$ | ſtretching the ſinewy Parts, And thus have I ſeen 
. working People, eſpecially Women, who were uſed 
i to great Waſhings, have flatulent Tumours or Vind- 
| Ga/ls about the Wriſts ; nay, I have ſeveral Times 
ſeen them all over the lower Arms, and that too 
occaſioned from Strains and Over-working. And 
„ | whoever conſiders the mechanical Account of the 
bf different Elaſticity or Springineſs of the Fibres, 5 il 
4K find that it is Air, which has the moſt to do in the 


Matter, therefore, it is no Wonder we ſee —_ 
ittle 
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little Tumours, occaſioned from Over-ſtretchings 
of the Tendons and fibrous Parts of Animals. 


ud. Galli, are ſoft yielding flatulent Tumours, Wind- 
or little Bladders full of corrupt Jelly, and gene- Galls de- 
rally lie upon each Side of the Fetlock- Joint, and ſcribed. 


are ſo painful in hot Weather and hard Roads, 
that they often cauſe a Horſe to be lame. 


They are occaſioned by Strains and Brui/es, or Cauſe, 


ſtanding in Stalls that have too great a Deſcent ; 
for when a Horſe ſtands upon a Floor that is too 
ſloping, he muſt of Conſequence bear his Wed! 
or the greateſt Part of it, upon the Sinews of his 
hinder Legs, from whence proceed the Evils I am 
ſpeaking of; but for any Man to ſay, that theſe 
Tumours will be bigger or leſs,- according as Hu- 
7755 5 N wy FN is A * 
Rofcrufan Philęſephy, fit only to, be received by 
thoſe who would fee themſelves from the Trouble 
of thinking, rather than take the leaſt Pains to find 
out the Truth and Reaſon. of Things, There- 


fore when a Horſe gets a Hurt upon any Part of 


the Leg, if he is not a good Eier, as: we call it, 
the Limb is ſubjeQ to ſwell, ioflame, and grow hot, 
which Phexomena, is immediately, tho? falſely; at- 
tributed to the Foulneſs of the Blood, and the Hu. 


_ mours falling down, But, Lord! Lord! what Rea- 


ſoning is this? Yet, / it ma. and ſ it is, and-/o 


it ſhall be, 1 believe as long as the World endures, 


For, how many ate there, that never conſider the 
true Reaſon. why a Hor/e or Cow. is not as ſoon 
ſick and faintiſh upon being bled, as a human Crea- 
ture? Surely, if People would but think how the 
Parts of Animals are ſhaped, I ſhould jay, how 
admirably and mechanically they are contrived and 


modelled by the All wiſe Author of Nature, they Swooning 
would ſoon find out, that the true Reaſon why a theReaſon 
prone Animal eſcapes being ſick upon copious bleed- why Hor- 
ing, is owing to ſuch his prone Poſture of Body; ſes are not 
and that when a Man is bled upon a Bed or Couch, ſubject ra 
altho' he was very apt to be ſick on former Bleed- it upon 
ings, Bleeding. 
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ings, yet, ſhall not be ſo in the Poſture ſpoken of, 
by Reaſon the Fluids in the Arteries and Veins, al. 


moſt flow, or circulate round the Body without the 


Help or Aſſiſtance of the Syffole, or Contraction of 
the Heart, and therefore the Syncope or Swooning 


is prevented. 


I do not ſay, that no perſon will ſwoon, if bled 


upon a Bed or Couch, no, I am convinced of the 
| Contrary; but a few Exceptions help to ſtrengthen, 
rather than deſtroy general Rules: And if this my 


Doctrine be attended to, I do not in the leaſt doubt, 
but he who tries Experiments of the Kind, will he 


as thoroughly convinced as myſelf, and ſay with 


me, in ſome of my former Pages, wiz. that the 


Humour do not fall down to depending Parts; altho 


I readily own that it requires a greater Force to 


raiſe them in a perpendicular, than a horizontal 


Poſfure. But enough of this; only I muſt ſtill add 
one Thing, wiz. that if no Perſon was to follow 
the Buſineſs, of a Phy/ician, Surgeon, or Farrier, but 
thoſe- who were ſkilled in the Mechani/m of the 
Parts of Animals, and could reaſon well upon con- 
parative Anatomy, and the Forces of Medicines, 


 Phyfictans, Surgeons, and Farriers, would be thin 


ſtrewn and far to ſeek. And for this Reaſon, it 


would be much better at this Time, for Mankind, 


as well as for brute Creatures in general, if there 
was neither Phy/ician nor Farrier in the Kingdom; 


for, in the Main, when you ſend"for either of the | 
two Profeſſions, unleſs the Perſon be honeft and 


learned, (which two wiſhed for Qualifications few 
are poſſeſſed of) I fay, if you ſend for one of the 
common Sort, every where to be met with, you only 
ſend for a Man to combat againſt Nature, which 


is the very worſt you can do, ſeeing Nature, bene- 
ficent Nature, or what we underſtand by that Ton, 


is perpetually acting for our Good and Welfare. 
And many a Time have I been ſurpriſed ſhe did 


not ſuccumb and ſink under the terrible Weight 
of ill-contrived Compoſitions, too often toſſed | 
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to the Bodies of Animals, by ignorantly ſtupid 
and injudicious Men. 

A Watch is a curious Machine, but an animal A Watch 
the Body is much more curious, tho? it is ſubje& to compared 
1 of Wil the ſame Laws of Motion, with reſpe& to. ſeveral to an ani- 
ing of its conſtituent Parts: And if a Vatch were out mal Body 

of Order, what Man in his Senſes would ſend it to in a me- 
led 2 Black/4nith to put it to Rights? Yet the Order of chanical 
the WW Nature is ſo far perverted, that we every Day ſee Way. 
ea, more ridiculous Scenes than this. e 
my The Cure of Wind Galls conſiſts in giving the The Cure 
bt, Horſe Reſt, if he is young, with a Winter's Run- of Wind- 
be ning; and by this Means, his Sineaus will be hard- Galls. 
it ened and become more able to endure Fatigue, Vet, 
the if this does not anſwer, (as it is ſeldom but they ap- 
ho pear again when the Horſe comes in Exerciſe, pro- 
vided they were large and of long ſtanding) I ſay, 

l WY if Reſt and Running at Graſs do not anſwer, the 
d dbeſt Method is to cut into the Tumours with a very 
Wl harp Bifaury or Pen- Knie, and thereby diſcharge 
ut i the browniſh gelatinous Subſtance, contained in the 18 
he Cy/is, formed by the Dilatation of the outermoſt | 
Coat or Sheathing of the Tendon that is over-ſtretch- 
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ed; and this may ſafely be done by a nimble and +M 
quick Finger, according to the Direction of the 1 1 
: tendinous Fibres; for, if you cut into the Bag, in bY 
'» WT that Direction, you are the leaſt liable to raiſe an 1 
* Inflammation and Flux of Humours on the Part. mY 
de let, 1 do not ſay theſe Humours fall down; no, on 1 W 
0 the Contrary, from making a Wound or Solution ti 
5 of Continuity, there is a Tegſion or Contraction of 1 
5 the Fibres, whether they be carnous, tendinous, mem- . 
0 branous, Or nervous towards each of their Extre-. | 14 
0 mities or Ends: And this brings on the Inflamma- | N 
| tion and Pain, which chiefly makes the Horſe keep 17:18 
A upon his Legs. Thus the Evil is increaſed, foraſ- 8 
; much as the Humours lodged about the Part, are "78 
| F na Kind of Ferment, or rather in a putreſcent . l: iN 
Wi 


date, but ſo ſoon as the Limb is put into an ho- 
dq *=ontal Poſture by lying down (as we call it) theſe 
| Humour 
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Humours are again taken up by the refluent Blood 
without the leaſt Inconvenience. | 

I fancy I may have lately mentioned the Word 
Humours in ſuch a Way, as that the unintelligen 
Reader will imagine I am confounding my own 
Doctrine; therefore I beg Leave to inform him, that 
when I mention the Word Hunours, I mean the 
Blood and other Fuices which conſtitute the Flia; 
of an animal Body, And in this Senſe ſuch Ter 
ought ſtrictly to be uſed, ſince every literate Cox. 
comb of the Profeſſion, nay Coblers in all Profeſſions, 
can eaſily apply the Word Humours, without any 
true Idea of its real Meaning. But to return. 


When the Inciſion is performed, the Horſe ſhould 


be upon his Legs, and the oppoſite Foot held up, 
that by this Means the Wind- Galls may be the more 
full and apparent; for if you try to feel theſe Swel- 
lings when the Leg is held up, I mean, if you try 
to feel the Vind- Galla when the Horſe does not ſtand 


upon the Leg you want to examine, you can ſcarcely 


perceive he has any, and therefore it would be 


difficult to perform the Operation rightly when a 


Horſe is caſt, or to perform it upon the Leg that is 
held up. And this ſhews, that Vind- Galls are an 
Affection of the Sinews, or what we term the Ten- 
dons, by reaſon they will not riſe and puff up, unleſs 
the Tendons are on the Stretch. And it is the ſame 
with reſpect to a Bog-Spavin, for if the Horſe is 
lying down, the Spavin is not near ſo big and hard 


as when he ſtands, Yet I allow there is a deal of 


Joint- Mater, as the Farriers call it, concerned in 
the latter Caſe, which makes it ſo difficult to heal: 
Tho! indeed all Kinds of incyſted Tumours are very 
difficult to manage, | 

The beſt Way when the Bag of the Wind Galli i 
Pierced, or rather cut thro? its whole Extent, is to 
apply the following eſcharotic Powder to conſume 
the C/ or Bag; tor the Wound will heal much 


fooner, when ſuch membranous Skin is * 
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ſalt equl Parts of Allum and white muri in Pow The uni- 


id Ar, and calcine or burn them together in a Crucible verſal eſ- 


at julveriſe, with equal Weight of red Precipitate, and 
de 4 14 Whole in a dry Bottle cual corked for Uſe. 


+ | 
A This Powder may alſo be uſed in fiſtulous 
. Pounds in any Part of the Body; for it deſtroys 


s, Wl the Ca/lus or hard horny Subſtance which hinders 
och Wounds to unite after they are ſufficiently laid 
open, and that too without damaging the Tendons; 
forit is not of ſo violent a Nature as Correſive Sub- 
inate and the like, in common Uſe with moſt of 
the Farricrs who fear nothing, but drive at all, 
Yet I cannot find it the ſame with ſuch neither, as 
i is with reſpect to Empirics in the medicinal Art; 
for theſe Sort of Men (witneſs the Pall and Drop 
Gntleman) often perform Cures beyond a regular 


performed by ſuch or ſuch Empirical Medicines, yet 


cf preſcribing, for fear of being either laughed at 
+ y the Apothecary, or proſecuted by the Fraternity 
e br Mal. Practice. And this, no doubt, is the very 
s Wh kcafon why more Cures are not performed by me- 
d WH anica/ Phy/icians; for if it ſhould ſo happen, that any 
f Wh Gentleman who practiſes in the mechanical Way, 
n Wl pxrforms a difficult Cure by the Adminiſtration of 
lome antimonial or other ſtrong Medicine, he 
would, notwithſtanding ſuch. his Cure, be con- 

demned by a Jury of immechanical Profeſſors, and 


< pethaps ſuffer, becauſe, ſay they, he might have 

) wed his Patient by ſuch a Medicine. 

e Alter the Powder aforeſaid has been applied, and 

repeated, as the Neceſſity of the Caſe requires, that 
5, after the ſame has raiſed a ſufficiently thick 

; | Eſchar 


Phyſician's daring ; for altho? the latter can argue 
tuly of the Manner how ſuch Cures happen to be 


he dare ſcarcely venture out of the common Stile 


placed over a hot Fire, or upon a red bot Fire- Shovel, charotic 
uutil you reduce them to a fuzy white Calx, which Powder. 
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Eſchar or Slough, by corroding the little Sacculu; 
or Bag that contained the Flatas's, &c. then it is 
proper to apply a ſtrong digeſtive Ointment, ſuch 


as the following : | 


Take of common Turpentine of the Silver Fir, and 
Honey, of each four Ouncer; of Straſburgh Tur. 
pentine two Ounces ; melt theſe well together, and 
when the Compoſition is ſomething more than Mil 
warm, ſtir into it the Yolks of four Eggs that 
| hawe been beat together; theſe awill make th 
Turpentine and Honey incorporate the better; and, 
laſtiy add about an Ounce of fine Wheat Flur, 
and the ſame Duantity of powdered Scoriæ, 
ſeraped off the Bettom of an old Braſs Pan; and 
avhen & is ſtirred till it is near cold, let it be put 
in a Pot for Uſe. e 


This Ointment ſhould be ſpread upon Pieces of 
Lint, or what we call Pledgets of Lint; and when 
it is ſo ſpread, it muſt be warmed well over a 
Candle or Fire, and applied very hot to the Part, 

It is a neceſſary Piece of Advice, to give either 
Surgeons and Farriers that have to do with Wounds, 
viz. let all Orntments, eſpecially thoſe which have 
any of the Turpentines in their Compoſition, be ap- 
plied very warm (if the Wound requires a ſtrong 
Digeſtive, as is the Caſe with moſt old and fiſtulous 
Sores) becauſe the native Head about the Sore 1s 
weak and debilitate, by the conſtant Diſcharge of 
the Humours of the Body. N 

Here again, I have uſed the Word Humcurs, in 
a Senſe (as ſeme would imagine) quite contrary to 
Reaſon ; ſince, ſay they, how can any Part of the 
Body be made worſe, or become debilitate, by a 
Diſcharge of Humours; becauſe when the Humour 
are diſcharged, the Body muſt certainly become 
more healthful and ſtrong ? Yet I would have ſuc| 
People know, that the Matter which is diſcharged 


from old Wounds, is only the Blood that has * 
its 


IMPROVED... 

ius florid Colour, and in reality, is as good Blood, 
and perhaps, more ſpirituous than any in the whole 
Wien the Sores, made by the Biſtory or Pen 
knife, are healed with the above Ointment, I think 
the Horſe ſhould alſo have a good deal of Reſt ; 
becauſe any ſtrong Exerciſe will be too apt to raiſe 
other Vind- Galls, until ſuch Time as the Tenduns, 
or what the Vulgar call the Sizewws, are become 
cool, and ſufficiently elaſtic. 

' Thave been a little tedious and prolix in treating 
of Wind-Galls ; but what I have ſaid on that Sub- 
jet will eaſily point out to the diſcerning Few, the 
Methods proper to be practiſed with relation to ſe- 
reral other Diſorders of the Tendons. I muſt now 
proceed to a farther Account of the Diſtemper call. 
ed the Scratches in Horſes ; for, altho' I have ſaid 
much before, about that Matter, yet as the Severity 
of the preſent Fro can ſcarcely be parallelled 
amongſt us, I muſt inlarge a little upon the Subject, 
by reaſon ſuch Sort of Weather affords me new 
Matter to comment upon, with relation to the 
aforeſaid Diſtemper. | 


A farther Account of the SCRATTHES 
4 : In Horyes. | 


As the Severity of the prefent Fes furniſhes me 
with Matter ſufficient to enlarge upon-the Diſtem- 


per termed the Scratches, I muſt beg the Reader's 


Indulgence a little, altho' I have in ſome of the 
former Pages ſaid a good deal upon the ſtme Head, 
But indeed the Scratches is ſo common a Diftemper, 
or rather ſo common a Caſe in Horſes, that too 
much Pains can ſcarcely be taken, to bring People 
into a right Way of thinking with relation thereto, 
And in order to do this effectually, it may not be 
improper for me to ſhew the Nature and Riſe of CHil- 
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blains in the Hands and Feet, and what are com- 


monly called X7bes in the Heels of human Bodies. 

It will be hard to find any true Derivation for 
the Word Kibes, altho? ſome of our Etymolegi/s 
pretend it is of Welþ Extraction; however, the 


Diſtemper is ſufficiently known to moſt People, and 


it proceeds from the following Cauſe, viz. a Stag- 
nation of the Blood and Fuices in the Hands or Feet, 
but more eſpecially in the Heels, attended with In- 


flammation, Hear, Pain, Tumefaction, and Itch. 


ing. They ſometimes ſuppurate, or break and run, 
but often go away of themſelves without breakin 

the Skin, provided the Part be defended againſt the 
external Cold: For, in froſty Weather, the Nitre 
in the Air penetrating the Parts of our Bodies, 
where the Circulation of the Blood is moſt languid, 


as in the Fingers, Toes, Heels, &c. a Stagnation of 


the Juices is brought on, and a fight Mortification 
occaſioned, which ſpreads only fo far, as the [cicles 
of Nitre, if I may ſo call them, have penetrated. 
But ſuch Mortification ſeldom proceeds farther than 
the ſmall capillary Veſels, for where the Blood cir- 
culates more ſwiftly, as in the larger Canals, and 
that it does ſo is plain, by comparing the Sum of 
the Diameters of the Branches, with that of the 
Trunk: I ſay, where the Blood circulates more 
ſwiftly, the zazive Heat is much ſtronger, and the 
Progreſs of the Mortification hindered, inſomuch 
that the dead Part is generally ſeparated from the 
found, without the Help of A4rz : Altho', indeed, 
I have frequently ſeen young Practitioners in Surgery 
arrogate to themſelves the Credit of performing 
what was, in Fa, Nature's Handy-Work, and make 
a great Buſtle and' Noiſe in the Neighbourhood, 
what a wonderful Cure they had performed. And 
this is the Caſe in general with moſt of the Fra- 
ternity, as I have before hinted, whether Phy/ctans 
Surgeons, or Farriers. © 5 N 5 

The true mechanical Account of Kibes in the 
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in the Air, have occaſioned a. Stagnation of the. 
Blood, the Obſtacle continuing, and freſh Blood 
arriving at the Part, the Veſſels are gradually dif- 
tended, and at length burſt. 1 8 q 

Theſe Tumours ſeldom appear but in Finer ;. 
and the preſent Vinter has been much more pro- 
dutive of them, by. reaſon of the Intenſeneſs of 
the Froſt than any other, that I remember, thro” 
the Courſe of above twenty Years of my Practice: 
Yet, if People would only take Care in Time, they. 
might eaſily ſhun the Pain which others feel in the 
Diſtemper mentioned. But it is in this as in ſe- 
reral other Caſes, vi. the Method how to prevent 
or: hinder the catching of any contagious Diſeaſes 1s 
ſeldem ſought after, and as ſeldom put in Practice, 
by reaſon Mankind are ſo indolent and negligent 
of their own Eaſe and Welfare, with reſpect to 
Health, that they ſcarce ever ſee the Ladle, till the 
Pot boils over. $ 

If we want Matter of Admiration, we need only 
ſcan over what is termed the Idiaſyncraſy, or pecu- 
liar Temperament and Diſpofition of Bodies, and we 
ſhall be furniſhed with a very copious Subject for 
our Reflection, by reaſon there is ſcarce one ani- 
mal Body that correſponds with another in every 
Reſpect, with relation to their being affected with 
this or that Diſeaſe, or operated upon by this or 
that Drug or Medicine Neitiſer ſhall the ſame Bo- 


dy be acted upon alike at all Times, by the ſame 


Medicine: For, as the Scripture elegantly expreſſes 
it, Man that is born of a Wiman, hath but a ſhort 
Time to live, and is full of Miſery : He cometh up, 
and is cut down like a Flower, he fleeth as it were a 
Shadow, and never continueth-in one Stay, So that 
thus far the Scripture may be called a Sy/erz of 
Phileophy, as well as a Rule of Faith, . becauſe it 
is certain, no Man can keep at a mathematical 
Point of Health: for the- Space of two Moments 
of Time; therefore; we may juſtly be ſaid; newer 
ie continue in one Stay. And herein there is Matter 
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of Conſideration for thoſe People, who employ 
Practirioners of little Experience in the Cure of 
Diſeaſes ; becauſe the beſt Theori/t in the Univerſe 
will find himſelf very deficient, when he enters into 
the Practice of Phyfic, the peculiar Temperament and 
Diſpo/ition, or, in other Words, the Contexture 
and Elaſticity of the animal Fibres differ ſo widely, 
What I have mentioned the /aro/yncra/y of Bo. 
dies for, is to ſhew the Reader that ſuch Principle 
ought very attentively to be obſerved, by reaſon we 
find it predominant even in ſo ſlight a Diſorder as 
the K:be in Mankind, and Scratches in Horſes; for 
ſome particular animal Bodies are ſooner affected 
by the Froſt than others. Thus we find many 
People ſubject to what's called a Kin, or Crack in 
the lower Lip, during the cold Months in Winter, 
whilſt others are as free from ſuch troubleſome 
Companions. Again, ſome have Chilblains, Kibe. 
Heels, &c. whilſt their Neighbours eſcape the Evil. 
But enough of this, ſo I ſhall proceed to a ſhort 
Account of the Cure of theſe Diſorders. . 
As I have over and over again hinted to the 
Reader, that Motion hinders Unition in Wounds, 
&c. ſo nothing verifies my Doctrine more, than 
what happens to Kibed- Heels and the Scratches; for, 
as a Kin or Crack in the Lip, is made to bleed, 
or, at leaſt to open and be uneaſy, every Time we 
laugh, or move the Parts in that Direction, even fo 
are the Kibes and Scratches made more inveterate 
by moving the Limbs from Place to Place; fo 
that I fay nothing can be worſe than Motion where 
Uniiion is intended. This is moſt plain with rela- 
tion to Vegetables; for, if after you have grafted 
or budded, in order to produce a young Tree, you 
ſuffer the Graf?, Slip, or Bud to be frequently moved 


at its Juncture with the Stock, you will thereby 


binder the Inoſculation of the Sap- Veſſels, and 
conſequently render your Operation fruitleſs. 
I muſt confeſs, that in my younger Years, I my- 


ſelf was very much plagued with a Kin, or Crack 
in 
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in my Lip, and that I applied one Sort of Plaiſter 
or other to it a long Time without any good Effect, 
ſo that, in the Main, it went away of itſelf (as we 
ſay) when the warm Weather came on; but 1t 
would ſometimes continue ſo long, that I have been 
often told by Phy/icians and Surgeons, that I was in 
Danger of have a Cancer upon my Lip; which 
Story, I muſt confeſs, gave me no ſmall Uneaſineſs, 
Yet theſe Gentlemen were meer Nowzces,. and Dab- 
blers in our Art, otherwiſe they might have told 
me, that I might cure myſelf by the conſtant Ap- 
plication of a common Glue Patch, of the Size a 
little larger than the Wound, and that ſuch Cure 
was not performed thro? any balſamic or healing 
Quality in the Glue itſelf, but from its ſteady Ad- 
heſion, or cleaving to the F:bres all round the Sore, 
and, that this hindered the F:/zre from opening, as 
well as kept out the Air, which laſt is agreed by 
all to be an exceeding great Enemy to Wounds, ! 
I cannot help mentioning, in this Place the Sim- 
plicity of our Fore-Fathers, with reſpe& to curing 
Wounds by Sympathy. They indeed were fo full 
of ſich Conceit, that they imagined great Cures 
to be performed by a Hmpatbetic Powder of Sir 
Kenelm Digby's; for by ſprinkling ſome of his Pow- 
der upon the Blood (as we are told) which iſſues 
from the Wound, and is ſaved upon a clean Cloth, 
and lapping up the Inſtrument that occaſioned the 
Diſaſter in clean Linen, the Feat is done. 
I am not ſure whether ſome of the Powder is 
not to be ſprinkled upon the Inſtrument or the 
Blood that may happen to ſtick to it; but let that 
be as it will, the Thing is meer Farce and Non- 
ſenſe, becauſe ſuch Cure is not performed by the 
Powder, but by keeping the Limb or Part at Reſt, 
and covered from the Air; ſo that, as I have faid 
before, nothing is more common with us than to 
attribute Effects to wrong Agents or Cauſes, Thus 
we fay, ſuch an Application, or ſuch particular 
Management, wrought ſuch a Cure; whereas it is 
M 3 forty, 
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forty, nay, a hundred to one, but R⁵ Time, and quite 
Patience, were the real Agents ſrom whence the acqui 
Good accrued. r 
From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears, ont, | 
that Rei and Clanlineſs are two neceſſary Requi- of H 
fites in the Cure of Wounds and Sores of any Kind, ſeque 


and that without theſe, the beft Salves or other is ne 
Applications, howſoever dignified and diſtinguiſh. roun! 
ed, are of little Avail, | FOE the 1 

It may be imagined by the haſty judging Reader, ture 
that I am now conſounding my own Doctrine, be- allow 
cauſe, (as I remember) a while ago, when I was WI pron 
treating upon the Scratches, I ordered Horſes to be the / 
turned out in the Day-Time. But in anſwer to that angth 


ObjeQion, I ſay, if a Horſe would lie down, and I thi 
ſtretch his Legs out, the Diſtemper called the cced 
Scratches or Greaſe, would ſoon be cured by com- 25 W 
mon healing Oiniments: So that I would not have Hort 
it ſuppoſed, that the Clefts or Cracks in a Horſe's Hor! 
Heels are at Reſt, altho* the Horſe is continually Grea 


Kept in his Stall; no, he is continually ſhitting his a ve 
Feet to eaſe himſelf, and thereby hinders the unit- reſpe 
ing of the Wounds, Therefore, for this Reaſon, it A 
is much the beſt Way to turn the Horſe out in the tion 


Day-Time, with his- Cloaths on if he is uſed to be be { 
covered; and by ſo doing, the Humours will be kept oy 

from ſtagnating, or from a Tendency (as much as 
may be) to a putrified State, whereby the /nf/an- 
mation and Heat, which uſually attend the Scrat- 
ches, will be allayed, or elſe totally prevented. 80 


that, unleſs a Horſe has naturally fleſhy Legs, we ad 
have little elſe to do beſides cooling the Inflamma- gett 
tion, either by turning the Horſe out of Doors a oug 
longer or ſhorter Time, according to the Urgency and 
of the Symptoms, and defending the Sores from the Par 
Injury of the cold Air, which laſt may be effected ſam 
by the common white Ointment of the Shops, or [ 
any other Ointment of the like Kind. Yet if the the 
Horſe is fat, a proper Purge or two at due Inter- call 
vals may be very requiſite ; for altho' 1 ca _ whi 
; | quite [et 


＋“„, UP , 


promote a different Diſcharge and Determination-of 


ceed from Uncleanlineſs and Sloth in the Groom, 


TMP ROVED. 

quite agree that Humours fall down, yet I readily 
acquieſce with the Reader in this Particular, wiz. 
a fat Horſe has more Juices in his Body than a lean 
ne, therefore there may be a greater Redundancy 
of Humours about the Heels of the fir, and con- 
ſequently, a greater contracils Force of the Fibres 
is neceſſary to circulate ſuch Juices or Humour: 
jound the Body, more eſpecially in the Canals of 
the Legs of a Horſe when he is in a ſtanding Poſ- 
ture; J ſay, for this Reaſon a Purge, nay, I will 
allow, that even two or three may be neceſſary to 


the Fluids, ſeeing, at one, Evacuation is increaſed, 
uber is leſſened. Vet, as I have before hinted, 
I think the Grea/e and Scratches, both of them pro- 


as well as from Want of exerciſing and keeping the 
Horſe as he ought to be; therefore if any of my 
Horſes ſhould. happen to ſuffer from the Scratches, 
Greaſe, &c. I muſt own, I ſhould think my Groom 
a.very .idle. Fellew, and more qualified in ſuch 
reſpe&t, for a Maſſer than a Serwart.. | 
As to the Cure of the Scratches, by the Applica- 
tion of any particular Ointment, the following may 
be ſaid to have the Preference, 


Take of Turpeative. of the Silver Fir, four Ounces ;. 
Honey and Sheeps Suet, of each two Ounces 3 
. beft pure Quicizſilver, one Ounce. E 


All but the laſt may. be conveniently melted to- 
gether; but as to that Part of the Compoſition, it 
ought to be added when the Oiatment is near cold, 
and ſtirred in for an Hour at leaſt, otherwiſe its 
Particles will not be ſufficiently. divided, nor the 
ſame ſo effeRual as deſigned. ST | 

It is a very odd and out-of the-Way Notion, which 
the Vulgar entertain, with relation to (what they: 
call) killing of Puick/ilver ; for they imagine, that 
when the Parts of it are ſo divided that they cannot 
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ſee them, they may ſafely uſe any ſuch ereus ia! 
Cempoſiticn for the Cure of the Lieb, or other cuta. 
neous Foulneſs of the Body: Vet this is judging 


from our Eye- Sight alone, as J have often ſaid; and 


as often ſhewn to be a very erroneous Way of jug. 
ing; for, by dividing the mercurial Globules into 
very ſmall Particles, it ſooner enters the Pores of 
the Skin, during ſuch Frictions for the Ich, &c. 
and thence brings on a Salivation, according to the 
mechanic Principles with which Quichſlver is en- 
dowed. £4 ak 
I have often thought that the Scratches or Greaſ⸗ 
might be foon cured, provided a Horſe would lie 
down at Command; which he might be eafi! 
taught, according to the Method I have ſhewn i 
my Fir/? Volume upon this Subject. But if Men 
will not be at the Charge or Pains to make their 
Horſes do this, the beſt Way will be to cure them 
in the Manner before hinted. ed 
The Reader may perhaps think me a little remits 
in not preſcribing a proper Purge for the Greaſe or 
Scratches; but as I imagine there is not any Ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch Evacuation, I mean, in moſt Caſes 
of this Kind, and as thefe Diſtempers may be moſt- 
iy cured by the Methods laid down in this and the 
former Chapter upon the Scratches, Greaſe, &c. 
I purpoſely have omitted any Preſcription of that 
Sort. However I muft thus far inform the Reader 
of my Opinion relating to Purges of this or that 
Kind, viz. It is my Belief (and I have very good 
Grounds to form ſuch Belief upon) that there 15 not 
in Strictneſs, any ſuch Thing as elective Purgation, 
gnd that therefore there is no ſuch Purge that expels 
the Bile, Lymph, and Pituita, as they are termed, 
and yet leaves the reſt of the Humours of the Body 


untouched ; for altho” the Antients run their Di- 


viſions of purgative Medicines iato Fecoprotics, Of 
ſuch Medicines as only expel the Fzces Alvi, or 
operate in the prime Vie, Phlegmagogues, or thoſe 
which draw off pitious Matter or Ph/egm A _ 

hirdly, 
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IMPROVED. 
Thirdly, Chologogues, or thoſe which fimulate with 
ſo much Force as not only to expel the Macus or 
ſimy Coverings of the Guts, but alſo being re- 
ceived by the meſenteric Veſſels, increaſe the Salu- 
n and Motion of the Blood in the Liver. Such 
Medicines are termed Semi- Canflics; as Scammony, 
Jallap, Mercury, Qc. which are ſaid to carry the 
Bil or Gall down from the Liver into the Gut, 
and thence expel it. Fourthly, Hydragogues, or 
thoſe which 'tis preſumed expel the Bile or Gall as 
yell as the intefinal Mucus, and even the pancrea-' 
tic Juicer. This is effected from the Hindrance 
ſuch Purges give to any Thing that ſhould enter the 
lata Veffels, which uſually returned into them. 
In Mankind this is occafioned from a very flight 
Cauſe; for let any one walk in a cold Air, fo that 
his Feet be cold to a Degree, the whole Body as 
well as the inteftinal Glands and Abdomen, or lower 
Belly, will be conſtringed by the Cold, the excretory. 
Dugs will be ſqueezed; and the Dads which carry 
the Liquids into the Blood will be cloſed ; hence 
therefore the Nefun will be hindered, and Gripes 
that is, ſpaſmodic or convulſive Contractions will 
follow. The Medicines which affect this Sort of 
Purging, are ſaid to do it by inereaſing the Secre- 
tion of the Liquids, and eſpecially the pancreatic 
Juice, and that of the intefinal Glands; which is 
done by diminiſhing the Reffance of the Secretory 
Veſſels, and increafing the Motion of the Liquid, 
both /pecial and general, thro” the whole animal 
Joch. And the Drugs which produce theſe Effects, 
are termed poiſonous; as the Slack and white Hel- 
lbore, Eupromium, Lapis Infernalis,  Boylt's Pilul 
Linares, &c. Vet tho? theſe be accounted poiĩſon- 
ous, the Doſe may be ſo proportioned, as to pro- 
duce many and good Conſequences. ' 
It is very odd, that two ſuch ingenious Men as 
Paracelſus and Van Helmont ſhould affirm that all 
Purges are poiſonous; and that the latter of theſe, 
who was truly a very great Man, ſhould endeavour 
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to prove the Aſſertion, namely, Firſt, becauſe in 
an zxcreaſed Doſe they always occaſion Death. Se- 
condly, Becauſe Fenice-Treachke, which reſiſts Pi- 
ſons, helps to take off the Power of Purgative, 
But to theſe Arguments we may juſtly anſwer, Fir/, 
That not only Perges, but whatſoever elſe is moſt 
ſalubrious, if taken in too large a Quantity, proves 
mortal and deadly. And thus we frequently fee 
People die of Surfeitings with Fruit, &c. which, 


moderately uſed, would rather nouriſh than hurt 


the Body. His other Objection, or rather Argu- 
ment, to prove all Purges poiſonous, vix. becauſe 
Fenice Treacle, which reſiſts Poiſon, ſtops the Pow- 
er of a purgati ve Medicine ; I ſay, this Argument 
has nothing of Weight in it; becauſe the Opiun, 
which is contained in the Venice-Treacle mechani- 
cally ſtops the con/irafile Motions of the Solids for 
the preſent ; whence there is a_/ma/ler Expulſſon of 


the Liguids by the ſecretory and excretory Veſſels, 


Melana- 
gognes | 


conſider- 


ed. 


Fifthly, and laſtly, There are in Medicine what 
we term Melanagogues, which are ſuppoſed to draw 
or carry off the black Matter by the Way of the 
Tnteftines or Guts, This is what the antient Phy/- 
cians termed Atrabilis; for when they obſerved 
ſuch a coloured Matter to be ejected by Perſons af- 
flicted with Melancholy, and a Swelling of the Spleen, 
on taking a ſtrong Purge, they immediately con- 
cluded the ſame was collected from aduſt, or black- 
iſh Blood, and depoſited in the Spleen as in a Sink, 
or a common Reſervoir for ſuch Purpoſes, and 
thence they imagined it carried into the Guts; yet 
they did not pretend to tell us by what particular 
Canals. But it is well known at this Time o'Day; 
that the Spleen remits whatſoever it receives, thro' 
the Gaftro-Epiploic ' Veſſels, into the Vena- porta and 
Liver, Moreover, if the-Eflux of the Blood from 


the Spleen is impeded or hindered by the Veſſels be- 
ing obſtructed from any Cauſe whatſoever, it is co- 
agulated and becomes black; and if it is then moved 


by vehement Purges, it is driven ä the 
ver, 


the | 


IMPROVED. 
Liver- and there making an Inpetut, or Stroke, 
being aſſiſted by a ſtrong Succeſſion of the whole 
Body, and of the Abdominal Muſcles, which ariſes 
from the Stimulus of the Purge, it dilates the B;. 
lary Yefels, or burſts them, and thus makes Way 
for itſelf into the Iateſfines. And therefore, to 
move ſuch a Subſtance, there is Need of a very great, 


and as it were, eazftic Power, which may diſturb. 


both the Solids and Flaids of the Body, and excite 
ſpaſmodic Motions. of the Animal Fibres. ' Yet we 
muſt not imagine, that this Silious or black Excre- 
ment is never produced without the Aſſiſtance of a 
frong Purge, No, it is often produced by the 
milder Sort, called Eccoprotic Medicines, a very little 
augmented, or from ſtraining the Body in hard 
Exerciſe. .But Horſes are fo exceeding hard to 
yomit, that an over-doſed Purge frequently kills 
the Beaſt; whereas Mankind can vomit with very 
little Trouble, infomuch that one would really be 
induced to think, the Ommiſcient Being had formed 
the Human Species with this Faculty of vomiting 
with Eaſe, by reaſon of the Intemperance he knew- 
they would be guilty of. 

Before I cloſe this ſecond Diſcourſe of the 
Scratches, it may not be unacceptable to the Reader, 
if I mention the beſt Method of curing K:ibed Heels 
in human Bodies, ſeeing they are a very ſore and 
painful Diſorder. | | 


The moſt common Method amongſt the Vulgar Method 
is to roaſt the Heels over hot Embers ; but I think, of Cure 
that ſuch Method would: facceed better, provided for Kibed: 
the Heels were moderately well rubbed with Sow; _—_ in 
man. 


in the Air in froſty Weather, penetrate like ſo Bodies, 


for as the nitrous Particles, which float abundantly 


many Daggers, the Parts of our Body where the 
viral Heat 1s leaſt prevailing, as in the Heels, upon. 
the Tendo Achillis, the Noſe, Ears, Fingers, &C. 
I fay, theſe Particles of zitrous Salis, by being too 
ſuddenly expoſed to the Fire, are put into ſuch a 


' Violent Motion, that the partial M-riification or 


Gangrens 
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Gangrene is brought on, as may appear from the 
livid black Lips of the Wounds which happen on 
ſuch Occaſions. I have ſaid, fhat on this Account, 
a partial M ertification only happens; but it is other. 
wiſe when the whole Body is affected by ſuch nitrous 
Particles, as is the Caſe with thoſe who are frozen 
to Leath (as the common Expreſſion 15) for, if theſe 
be too ſuddenly expoſed to a hot Fire, immediate 
Death, from an aniver/al Mortification, or Stagna- 


tion of the Blood and Joes, enſues, and that 


for the very Reaſons before cited; therefore the 
moſt proper Method will be to rub the Part with 
Snow or Ice- cold Water, or rather, to dip a Cloth in 
the latter, if the firft cannot be had, and apply it 
ſeveral Times as it grows dry; I ſay Snow, or Ice- 
cold Water, by reaſon fimilar Salts attract fimilar 
Salis moſt ſtrongly, therefore, as Sow and Ice-cold 
Water contain Abundance of zitrous Salts, the 
pointed Spiculæ of the ſame Nature, which ſtick 
in the Heels, &c. will be diffolved and attracted by 
the Snow, &c. 5 . 

It may be here objected, that more nitrous: Salts 
may as ſoon enter our Bodies on the Application 
of Szow,. &c, upon theſe Emergencies; to which 
it is eaſily anſwered, that as Saw, or Ice-cold Water, 
contains moſt Salts of this Kind, that therefore the 
lefſer Number will be attracted” by, and coaleſce 
with the greater; and this is the known Property 
of Salts in Cryſtallization, as appears to every one 
acquainted with Chemiſtry, or what. we call natural. 
Magic, 

There was a remarkable Inſtance this rigorous. 
Seaſon, of a Po#- Boy that performed the ſixteen Miles 
Stage between Lichfield and Stone, who loſt his Life 
by being brought to the Kitchen-Fire when he was 
Fro/}-nipped all over his Body; for, as I juſt now 
hinted the nitrous Particles were thereby put in ſo 
violent a Motion that they occaſioned an univer/al. 
Mortification. But the Reader may, without doubt, 
aſk me how I can be ſure the Boy died by wo. 

0 


— 
— 


A 


IMPROVED. 


too haſtily expoſed to the Fire, or whether he might 
not have. died without it? To which I reply, that 
although no Man can die twice, fo as to try Expe- 
ziments, and thereby ſhew the Philaſapber from the 
Empiric, yet Truths of this Kind muſt be drawn from 
other fmilar Caſes, where Experience has taught 
the Natives, as in Lapland and Ruffa, to rub the 
Part with Snow or Ice-cold Water, which they have 
learnt by Trials to be the beſt and ſafeſt Means. to 
preſerve the Circulation of the Blood, and conſe- 
quently the Life of the Perfon that happens to be 
touched with the Froſt to ſuch a Degree as that it 
cauſes an Inſenſibility of the Nerwes, &c. 


After the Szoww or [ce-Water has been applied for 


the Space of about Half an Hour, or according to 
the Indication of the Symptoms, the beſt Method is 
to bring the Patient near the Fire, and rub. his Body 
well with warm Flannel, and afterwards to put 
him to Bed, and adminiſter Burnt Wine and Spices, 


warming Cordials, &c. 


by which Means the vital 


Warmth will be ſafely and ſecurely carried on from 
the Centre to the Circumference, and the Blood and 
Spirits freely paſs along the ſmall capillary Tubes, 
without being obſtructed by the nizro-/aline Spiculæ 


above-mentioned. 
From what has been 


ſaid, it appears that Kibed- 


Heeli, before the Skin is broken, or the Inflammation 
too far advanced, are beſt cured, or rather beſt pre- 
vented in human Bodies, by rubbing the Heels with 
$row, and afterwards by Friction or rubbing, and 
roaſting them if you pleaſe ; but not to heat them 
firſt as many do, and thereby bring about the 
partial, tho* gangrenous Mortification, mentioned. 
The beſt Application for the Kibes (when they 


have proceeded ſo far as as to occafion Sores or 


Wounds) is the following Ointment ; and tho” I 
never knew it applied to a Horſe that had the 
Scratches, yet I am of Opinion, nothing can exceed: 


it even in that Caſe, 


Take 
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The An of FARRIERY 


Take Ointment called Diapompholiges (which: i, 
about Three- Halfpence an Ounce) two Ounce, 
and mix with it of Sugar of Lead, and Can. 
| phire each two Drachms, Let the Compofition 
be well mixed together, and it will be nuch 
more effetual, | 


The Manner of applying it is to anoint the Sores 
twice a Day, after the Heels are waſhed and rubbed 
dry, with a Linen, not a Woollen Cloth; for the firſt 


js as venemous to Wounds as Wool is to the young 


Tendrils or Shoots of Plants and Shrubs. And for 
the ſame reaſon too, wiz. as Wool, on viewing 
with a Micro/cope, is of ſuch a particular Contexture, 
inſomuch that it cleaves to all Sorts of Things with 
rough Surfaces, therefore the Accretion, or budding 
forth of Plants, is very much hindered by it, when 


it happens to ſpread over the Ends of the Branches; 


and this is all the venemous Quality it contains, 
which indeed is enough to make the vulgar Sort of 


People imagine there is ſomething of a malignant 


or poiſonous Quality in Yoollex when applied to 
Wounds, &c. yet *tis nothing more than the 
Parts- or ſmall Threads of Wool, which hinder 
the Granulation or Increaſe of Fleſh at the Extre- 
mities of the Capillary Veſſels, and conſequently 
retard the healing of Vounds in animal Bodies, 


A Cure for the Farcy, alias Farcin. 


* Take Chick-Weed and Hemlock, of each ont 
% Handful; bruiſe them in a Mortar, and ftrain 
% them; then take of Henbane Seed an Ounce 
% and Half; three Speonfuls of White: Wine Vi- 
& negar, and a Penny-worth of 'Dpickfiluer 
& filled in faſting Spitile; put all theſe into a 
Pint of firong Ale warm, and give it the 
< Horſe, keeping him chathed, and without Meat 
<< for twenty-four Hours. Bo 
ne 


Cor 


IMPROVED. 

The above Receipt directs the 2uickflver to be 
killed in faſting Spittle ; but it is all one whether 
it be faſting or other Spittie, ſeeing the main 
Thing is, to divide the mercurial Globules ſuffici- 
ently ; therefore if the ſame be mixed in a little 
Treacle very well, and then wrought up with about 
Half an Ounce of my Cordial Ball, before deſcribed, 
it will be beſt, becauſe otherwiſe it will fall to the 
Bottom of any Liquid it is given in, altho? it was 
ever ſo well killed, as the common Expreſſion is. 

When the Horſe has had the above Doſe, the 
following Mixture is to be ſewed or tied up in his 
Ears for twenty-four Hours. 


«6 Take about Half an Ounce of the Juice of Rue, 
«© a Spoonful of Beaſt-Gall, and a Spoonful of 
% Branay; mix the/e well, and put it equally 
« into each Ear, and tie them up for the Space 
« of. twenty-four Hours, as afore/aid. 


The Sores are to be dreſſed with the following 
Compoſitions, wiz. p 

% Take of white Mercury, commonly called white 
« Arſenic, fix Drachms; of Armenian Bole, 
« Half an Ounce; beat theſe wery fine, and 
% add three Spoonfuls of ſaweet Soap, and the 
« like Quantity of fi Yeaſt, or Barm, and 
«© after the Sores are cauterized, or burnt with 
© a hot Tron, let the Ointment be applied to 
« them, ſpread on Tow. 


I muſt acknowledge myſelf indebted for the above 
Receipts, to my worthy Friend the Reverend Dr. 
James Fenton, Vicar of Lancaſter, a Divine wor- 
thy of Imitation, for his exemplary Life and ſound 
Doctrine. This Gentleman hearing that I was 
writing a ſecond Volume in Farriery, was ſo kind 
as to lend me a Parcel of Receipts, or Recipes, in this 


Way, for the public Benefit; tho? I did not find ny 
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elſe worth tranſcribing. And indeed it is the ſame 


with the ColleCtion in moſt Gentlemens Hang ; 
for take them all together, they make up a moſt 
finiſhed Piece of Ignorance and Abſurdity; there. 
fore I am ſurpriſed (if it were poſſible to be fo, from 
any Folly the major Part of Mankind can be guilty 
of) that Men of Senſe, I mean Men that know 
moſt Things, except Chemiſtry and Natural Philo. 
#hy, ſhould be led away with odd out-of-the Way 
Notions and Whims with relation to the ſpecific 
Virtue of this or that Compoſition. And really if 


we do but make an impartial Scrutiny, we ſhall 


find that moſt or all of the old Receipts for this or 
that Cure, nay, in fine, all the old Noftrums in Far- 


riery, are Nonſenſe; becauſe whatſoever Application 


outwardly, or Adminiſtration inwardly, will not 
ſtand an Examination according to mechanic Prin. 
ciples, is ſo. And the Reaſon why I condemn the 
whole Tribe of old Noftrums is, becauſe I never 
yet ſaw a Preſcription of the Kind, that would 
bear reading; for if you happen to find a few 
Things that properly correſpond with the curative 
Intention, you preſently diſcover others of a quite 
different Character, inſomuch that we very ſoon 
judge of the Author's Incapacity and Want of 
Knowledge in the phy/ical and ſpagiric Arts. 


Laftly, I ſhall add a proper Water for the Cure 


of the Scratches in Horſes. 


« Take two Puarts of Smiths Trough Water that 
% has been ſo long in the Trough as to be well 


* impregnated with the Virtue of the Iron that 


«© has been from Time to Time quenched in it; 
« put it in a chan Pan, and bul it with Half 
* Pound of white Vitriol, commonly called 
% ewhite Copperas, the like Quantity of Roch- 
«© Allum, and a Quarter of a Pound of Verdi- 
«« greaſe, all in a fine Powder ; boil it till one 
% fourth Part is conſumed, then firain, and ep 
« it for Uſe. | 155 : 
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IMPROVE D. 


The above Wound-Water is proper for waſhing 
any Sore or Wound in Horſes, before the Appli- 
cation of Ointments; for fungous Fleſh, or what 
the Vulgar call Proud-Fleſh, is exceeding ſubject to 
bud forth in Wounds upon Horſes more than Men, 
inſomuch that a Farrier is even put to it to keep it 
down, | | 
After uſing the Water warm to the Scratches, 
the common Farriers green Ointment may be ap- 
plied till the Chincks or Clefts are healed ; and then 
Curriers Dubbing, with proper Management, ſuch 
as before deſcribed, will keep the Horſe found and 
healthful. tbe 


AReceipt for the Cure of an initient or beginning 


GATARACT.. 


Take of Turbith-Mineral powgdered, two Drachms ; 
and of the Powder of the Herb Q ſarabacca, Half 
an Ounce: Mix, and keep it in a Bottle that is 
dlean and diy, and well corked, | 


The Method of uſing the above Powder is to 
blow it up the Horſe's Noſtrils once a Day, and I 
think as much as will lie upon a Six-pence ſufficient 
for one Noſtril, provided the Horſe's Conſtitution 
be not averſe to the Evacuation ſuch Preparation 
promotes, wiz. a running of thin Lymph or ſerous 
Liguid, by ſome called Humours, from the Brain 
and Glands adjacent, and by that Means not only 
purge the Head, &c. but alſo give ſuch a Stimulus 
to the neryous Syſtem as to alter the Courſe of, I 
would ſay, alter the Vibration and Undulation of 
the nervous Tubuli and Fluid therein contained, 
and of Conſequence, ſhake off the initient or be- 
ginning Cataract, before it has too much altered 


the outward Lamina of the Cry/talline Humour of 


the Eye. . 
The Uſe of this Powder may be continued a 


longer or ſhorter Time, according as it operates 
| upon 
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upon the Horſe in making his Noſe run; but it is 
impoſſible to ſet down the preciſe Quantity that 
may be neceſſary, ſeeing, as I before hinted, the 
' Zdiofyncraſy or peculiar Temperament and Diſpoſi- 
tion of all Kinds of Animals differ prodigiouſly as to 
their Proneneſs to this or that Evacuation, for they 
are differently affected even. by the ſame Compoſi. 
tion; ſo that I ſay *tis beſt to begin rather with an 
under than over Daſe, and by ſuch Means, as it 
were, to grope out the particular Conſtitution of 
every Animal we have to do with. 
The above Powder muſt be excellent in any 


Diſtemper of the Brain, -whereby the Veſſels that 


ſupply the Eyes with Nouriſhmeat appear full and 
diſtended; as is the Caſe in the Diſorder by the 
Phyficians ſtiled an Opthalnia; for tho? Bleeding 
and Purging may be convenient, yet nothing ſo im- 


mediately relieves what we call in ward Diſtempers 


of the Eyes, as Sternutories, or Sneezing Poæudir, 
of this Sort, properly adminiſtered. 

I ſhall give an Inſtance of the Succeſs of Tixlith, 
as it is related by the great Boyle, in his Treati/e of 
the Uſefulnfs of Experimental Natural Philoſophy, 
altho' he gives us a Caution not to be too free with 
ſuch Preparations; yet I am of Opinion, that our 

Over. Timorouſneſs, with relation to the moſt effica- 
cious Medicines, is the ſole Cauſe why common En- 
pirics, or thoſe who practiſe without phy/fical Reaſon. 
ing, perform Cares, which the regularly educated 
Phyſician durſt not venture upon, for the Man that 
knows no Danger, fears none. Yet it is far other- 
wiſe with thoſe acquainted with the animal Oecono- 
my, and the different Mechani/m of the Parts; for 
theſe Gentlemen are ſenſible how eaſily the Machine 
is put out of Order; and therefore, as I have ſaid, 
dare not venture upon harſh or rugged Preparations. 
Yet I muſt acknowledge, that they are in ſome Sort 
blameable ; for where we find the Viſcera or Brain, 
Lungs, Liver, Alimentary Tube, &c. ſound, we 


may, with ſound judgment enough, venture to. 


pre- 


IMPROVED. 

preſcribe out of the common Road, or Practice, 
and therby perform Wonders: But where we meet 
vith a Mud- Wall or weathyT abernacle, that is ſhaken 
znd ſhattered by a continued Series of Debauches, 
or otherwiſe diſordered from the Misfortune or 
Inheritance of the Mala Stamina; I ſay, in theſe 
Caſes we muſt not preſeribe the rough antimonial, 


nercurtal, or other the like chemical Preparations, 


nor any Compoſition from the vegetable Kingdom 
of that Sort; becauſe ĩt would be laying heavy Tim- 
ber upon a Wall not able to ſupport the Weight. 
Yet ſo far are the common Quacks, fuch as have 


gone before, and may (without all doubt) come 


sfter the preſent /——q with his Pill and Drop, 
inſenſible of this Doctrine, that they adminiſter the 
ſame Doſe to all Apes, Sexes, and Conditions; ſo 
that, altho' ſome may be cured by the Preparation, 


many may, and I dare fay do, lofe their Lives: Yet 


thoſe only who receive Benefit muſt be publiſhed, 
forſooth, while the other Side of the Queſtion is 


Nur'd over, or ſunk in the deep 43z/5 of Oblivion; 


as is the Caſe with relation to the Trial of Mrs. 
Stephens's Medicine for the Stone, for inftead of tak- 
ing Account of miſ-ſtated Facts, Phy/ficians in 
each Diſtri of the Kingdom, aſſiſted by able Sur- 
gem, ſhould have ſent up their Opinions touching 
the Trials ſuch Medicines had been put upon in 
their Neighbourhood, But what cannot the Mem- 
bers of both Houſes do ? Therefore to return to 


the Matter in Hand, [> 


The Caſe I propoſe to relate is this, iz. 
4% Mon/. de Valteville, Commander of a Regiment 
«* of Savitzers in France, who fell into a violent 


* Diſtemper of his Eyes, which in ſpite of what 


* his Phyficians and Surgeons could do, did in a 
« few Months ſo increaſe, that he loſt the Sight of 
„both his Eyes, and languiſhed long in a confirm- 
« ed Blindnefs, which continued till he heard of a 
certain Empiric at Amſterdam, commonly known 


* by the Name of Adrian Glaſi- Mater (for indeed 
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„he was a Glazier) who being cried up for pro. 
<< digious Cures he has done with a certain Powder 


this Col. reſorted to him; and the Empiric having 
diſcourſed with him, undertook his Recove 

if he would undergo the Torment of a Cure; 
which the Col. agreeing to, he made him ſnuff 
up his Noſtrils about a Grain of a certain min:. 
ral Powder, which in a ſtrangely violent Manner 
wrought with him almoſt all imaginable Ways, 
as by Vomit, Siege, or Stool, Sæueat, Urine, Sjit- 
ting, and Tears, and within ten or twelve Hours 
that this Operation laſted, it cauſed his Head to 
ſwell very much; but within three or four Days 


after this fingle taking of the Sraſtic Medicine 


had done working, he began to recover ſame 
Degree of Sight, and within a Fortnight attained 
to ſuch a one, that he himſelf aſſured the Relater 
he never was fo fharp-ſighted before his Blind. 
neſs, And the Relater aſſured me, that he had 
taken Pleaſure to obſerve that this Gentleman, 
who is his familiar Acquaintance, would diſcern 
Objects farther and clearer than moſt other Men. 
The Preparation of it, which a Chemi/t did me 
the Favour to tell me by Word of Mouth, as a 
Thing himſelf had alſo made, was in ſhort this: 
That the Remedy was made by precipitating 
Quiciſilwer, with good Oil of Vitriol, and fo 
making a Turbiih, which is afterwards to be 


dulcified, by abſtracting from it twenty or 


twenty-five Times, pure Spirit of Wine, of which 
freſh muſt be taken at every Abſtraction, But 
I would not adviſe you (ſays the Relater) to re- 
commend fo furious a Powder to any that is not 
a very ſkilful Chemiſt and Phyſician too, till 
you know the exact Preparation, and particular 
Uſe of it.“ 6 WOE 


Hence we may ſee the Effect of Turbith in human 
Bodies, with reſpect to its being a violent Stern- 
iatory. 


Experience of the A/arabacca Snuff ; therefore the 


And for my own Part, I have had ſufficient 


Powder 


Powder 
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IMPROVED. 
Powder J have directed, will be proper in all in- 
ward Diſeaſes of the Eyes, or where they are out- 
wardly inflamed, ſo that an Evacuation is required. 
But few, nay, very few People can judge what Part 
of the Eye is affected; therefore they apply Pow- 
In, Waters, Ointments, &c. to the Outſide, with- 
out any Diſtinction, whereas, in moſt Caſes, theſe 
Things might with as much Succeſs be applied to 
the Horſe's Hoofs. But where there is a Speck or 
fim, or a Wound by a Twig or Whip, upon the 
horny Coat or outward Part of the Eye, the Oint- 


amt I have for ſuch Purpoſes preſcribed in my 


Firf Volume, is the only Remedy: Yet to enter into 


a Detail of the Diſtempers affecting this admi- 


ably contrived Organ, would take up more Room 
than the Compaſs of this Book; therefore I muſt 
refer the Reader to the Peruſal of my Tran/lation of 
Monſ, Maitre Jan, printed for Mr. S. Crowder, 
in Pater- nofter- Roa, London. 

juſt at the Time I am writing this Account of 
the Eye and its Diſeaſes, I happened to be aſked 
my charitable Advice by a Neighbour that had a 
young Horſe blind from a Pain in the Head, and 
being willing to oblige any Perſon in ſuch Caſe, I 
went to view the Horſe, and found that the Pain 
had been ſo exceſſive, that the whole Body of the 
Crytalline Humour, or at leaſt, a great many of 
is Laninæ were ſo altered, that the Rays of Light 
could not paſs thro? ſo as to paint any Object pro- 
perly upon the Fund or Bottom of the Eye, that 
b, it was turned from a cryſtalline tranſparent 
Colour, to a Kind of dark Blue; and as the Eyes 
continued in their natural State, with regard to 
their Bigneſs and Clearneſs of the Horny Coat or 
outward Parts, it would have been difficult for a 
Chapman to tell whether a Horſe was blind or 
no: And, for this Reaſon, unleſs Gentlemen will be 
at the Pains to ſtudy, and ſtand by, while the Parts 
of the Eye are ſevered or diſſected, it will be next 
to an Impoſlibility to teach them how to _— 
Wy an 
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ſtand the Diſtempers incident to this Organ of the port an 
Body. What I mean is this, Cvix.) unleſs People WM Litter 1 
will take the Pains to ſee the Diſſection of the Wl atherwi 
Eye often performed, they might as well ſend their part of 
Watches to be mended by Houſe-Carpenters and Wl charged 
Jeiners, as pretend to cure Diſeaſes of the Eyes, As tc 
or even to judge when a Horſe has good or bad f Blin: 
Eyes. | | State, V 

Laftly, I muſt acquaint the Reader, that the ridity o 
Horſe I now ſpoke of, was, in all Likelihood in- y diſpe 
curable; by reaſon, if the Operation of Couching Wl ous An: 
had been performed, _ it would have been neceſſary I las den 
to ſcrape off with the Needle ſo many of the Ia. Ml (if any 
ming or ſeparate Coverings of the Chry/#aline, WM the like 
that by ſuch Means it would have been rendered Wi jet not 
of ſo plain a Surface, that the Pencils of Rays but by 
emitted from Objects, could not have been con- WM fr the 
tracted to a proper Focus upon-the Retina, or that Stimuli, 
Part of the Eye where the Images of Objects are WM before t 
painted, in order for their farther Conveyance to fore, I 
the common Senſorium, or Place in the Brain where WE the Me 
Ratiocination is performed. | WH produce 

In theſe, and the like Diſtempers, therefore, it ther an 


is moſt likely, that Mercurial Sternutatories, or Part, b. 
Sneezing-Powders, will do moſt Service, ſuch as WM fam: 
is the following : what F. 
what V 

* Take of Turbith Mineral ene Scruple ; of Mer- M and the 

4e cury Sublimate fix Grains; and of 4fſarabacca Ml Indicati 
Leaves in Powder Half an Ounce, Mix and tines ar 

© make a Powder, which keep cloſe corked in a Ml juineus, 

« dry Bottle for Uſe, | mations, 

| : From 
Blow this Powder every Morning up the Horſe's Method 
Noſtrils, a little at a Time, and in an Hour, or ſuch M 
thereabouts, walk him about, and be careful he WM Of ha. 
don't catch Cold about the Glands or Kernels of his I Halnic. 
T hroat and Ears, for it frequently opens the Head I  Parge 
(as 'tis called) prodigiouſly, and cauſes the Noſe — 5 
ſſterefo1 


to run like a Tap; for which Reaſon, * 
1 as | Fe ſno 


IMPROVED. 


fort and ſneeze much; therefore be careful to throw- 
litter into his Manger when he has done his Feeds, 
atherwiſe he may loſe his Appetite, by eating up 
Part of the Powder along with the Matter diſ- 


charged. 


As to the Cure of a Gutta Serena, or that Sort 
of Blindneſs where the Eyes appear in their natural 
State, we ſuppoſe it proceeds from a too great Tur- 
ridity or Fulneſs of the Lymphatics, which are large- 
y diſperſed thro? the Retina, as that very ingeni- 
ous Anatomiſt Rialey, in his Diſſection of the Brain, 
has demonſtrated ; and we alſo find, that the Care 
if any be had) muſt reſult from, Applications of 
the like Kind with the Powder above-mentioned ; 
jet not as they act Specifically upon the Eyes alone, 
but by an univerſal Operation on- the whole Body;. 
fr the Concuſſion brought about by theſe Kind of 
ſtimuli, help to diſlodge and ſhake off the Enemy 
before the Diſeaſe is too far advanced. And there- 
fore, I ſay, it is not thro? any /pecrfick Property in 
the Medicine itſelf, ſeeing the ſame Eyfeds may be 
produced by different Cauſes; and *tis all one whe- 
ther an Inflammation be in the Eye or any other 
Part, becauſe it ought certainly to be treated as an 
Iflanmation ; that is, we ſhould diligently enquire 
what Fault there is in the So/ids or Fluids, and by 
what Means ſuch Diſtemperature was occaſioned, 
and then the Cure muſt be inſtituted from general 
Indications. And hence, therefore, thoſe Medi- 
eines are ſaid to be Ophthalmits, which remove /an- 


guinous, ſerious, Or lymphatic, and nervous Inflam- 


nations, for it is the ſame in all. 7 1 
From hence it appears, that by what Medicine or 
Method ſoever we remove Diſorders of the Eyes, 
ſuch Medicine. or Method may truly be termed 
Ophthalmic; and for this Reaſon, Opiates are Oph- 
thalmics, as well as Odontalgics, Otalgics, &c. and 
a Purge, ſo far as it helps to remove an Inflamma- 
tion of the Eyes, may be ſtiled an Opbtbalmic; 
therefore it is plain, that our Phy/ical Terms are — 
| 5 muc 
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much confined, and that there is ſcarce any ſuch 
Thing as a Specific, in the whole Mareria Medica; 


although many of the beſt Phy/icians are fond of 
the Title of Specific, by reaſon they always ima. 


gine that ſomething is ſpecifically required in the 
Cure of every Diftemper. e 


Of the Ears, 


I have great Reaſon to believe that Pain in the 
Ears, is often the Occaſion of what we term the 
Stawvers or Staggers in Horſes ; for the exquiſite 
Workmanſhip and Contrivance of this Part of the 
Body, as well as many others, is ſurpriſingly won- 
derful. But, in order to give the Reader a better 
Idea of their Diſtempers, I ſhall briefly run over 
a Deſcription of the particular Parts of this admi- 
rable Organ. . | | 

It is ſuppoſed, perhaps, that Mankind have the 
Senſe of Hearing, in greater Perfection than brute 
Creatures; yet, Experience ſhews us the Contrary 
in many Inſtances, particularly Horſes, we find, 
are ſoon awaked from Sleep, that is, they hear 
better than many other Creatures; and an Aſs, for 
the ſame Reaſon would hear more minute Sounds; 
only his Fibres are dull and ſluggiſhly diſpoſed; 
for his Ears are larger, tho' he can't hear quite ſo 
far as he is emblematically ſuppoſed neither. The 
Truth is this, I mean, that a large Ear ſhould 
hear the beſt, may be diſcovered, by holding a 
Couch-Shell, as they are called, or any ſuch like 
Shell to the Ear For, on the Application of it, 


the Yulgar ſay, they can hear when the Tide is 


flowing, fooliſhly imagining, that ſome peculiar 
Sympathy remains between the inactive Shell and 
the Flux of the Sea; no, it only adds to the Per- 
fection of the Senſe of Hearing, in like Manner as 
we ule Spectacles to ſupply the Deficiency of the 
cryſtalline Humour of the Eye; for, as that, b) 
Age, &c. becomes flat or of too plain a Surface, a 

| mu 
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muſt aid our Sight by looking 3 a Conuer 
len; fo the Drum of the Ear is affected to a 
greater Degree than common, by applying ſome- 
thing of like Configuration' with the outward Ear. 
And hence we may be fully: ſatisfied, that all our 
S:n/es are groſs and heavy, in Compariſon with the 
Minuteneſs of Marter throughout the whole Crean 
tion; for we ſcarce (with our naked Eye) ſee a 
millioneth Part of it; therefore the.moſt knowing 
Part of Mankind will very readily : confeſs” their 
Deficiency and finite Capacity, with relation to 
this Particular. But now to the Polt. 
The Ear is divided into the external and inter- Deſcripti- 
ral. The firſt is that Part which a' Horſe moves on of the 
backwards and forwards at Pleaſure, and is ſo Ear. 
well known, that little need be ſaid about it. Its 
Uſe is partly ſor Ornament; but the greateſt Ad- 
vantage accrues to Brutes from the Form and 
Shape which gathers Sounds, and tranſmit them 
to the internal Orgam of hearing. 
The other, Cvix.) the internal Ear conſiſts of 
ſeveral Parts, which are exceedingly curious, and 
theſe are ſeated in the Cavity of the Os Petro/um, 
or Rock-like Bone. DEE, i 
The Hollow of the internal Ear is termed _ 
Concba, from its Reſemblance to a Concave Shell; 
and in the Middle is the Alvearium, which leads 
to the Tympanum; this Hole or Paſſage to the 
Drum or Tympanum is called Meatus Auditorius by 
the Latins. M „ 
Anatomifts have obſerved, that it is the continual Reaſon 
Binding down of the Ears, while we are young, why hu- 
that hinders us from moving our Ears a great deal man Ears 
more than we are wont to do; for each Ear of a do not 
human Body has two Muſcles, which would draw move up- 
them upwards and downwards, pyonhge ſuch Mo- wards and 
tion was not impeded, for the aforeſaid Reaſons. down- 
On the back Side of the inner Lining or Mem- wards. 


brane of the Ear, there is a great Number of ſmall 


Clands, whoſe excretory Dus, or diſcharging 
Vou. II. N 7 
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Pipes, bring into the Meatus or Paſſage to the 
Drum, a yellow Kind of excrementitious Subſtance, 


whoſe Bitterneſs and Viſcidity hinders InſeQs from 


Thedrum 
of the Ear 
deſcribed, 


1 the Membrane of the Drum, which it 
likewiſe preſerves againſt the Injuries of the Air, 
The inner Extremity of the Meatus, or Hole i 


cloſed with a thin tranſparent Membrane of an oval 


Figure, and is believ 
auditory Nerve. = 
This Membrane, called the Drum of the Far, 
is very dry, the better to contribute towards vi- 
brating Sounds; and ſtrong, that it may endure 
loud ones: And it is this which ſeparates or divides 
the external from what we term the internal Ear, 
This Membrane, in human Bodies, as well as 
Brutes, does not wholly cover the bony Circle, 
for there is a ſmall Paſſage left open; and I have 
ſeen People blow Tobacco Smoke thro! it, when 


to be an Expanſion of the 


they had a Mind to ſhew ſomething extraordinary, 


and out of the Power of many of their Fellow 
Creatures: Yet this Paſſage is ſo well known in 
the King of Morocco's Country, particularly at Me- 
guinez, in the Kingdom of Fex, that the Inhabi- 


tants make a common Practice of ſitting croſs-legged 


ſmoaking Opium mixed with Tobacco, and blow- 
ing it, I mean, blowing the Fame of it, out of tlie 
Neftrils, Ears, Ic. in order the ſooner to intoxicate 
themſelves; for we obſerve in general, that moſt 
Parts of the World run mad after Inebriation and Be. 
ſotting themſelves by ſome Means or other: And 
the Turh, altho? he denies himſelf the Uſe of Wire, 
cannot be faid to be more ſober than an Engliſonan, 
or a drunken- German, who freely allows himſelf 
the Uſe of Spirituous Liquors; becauſe, he gets 
drunk with Opium, whoſe Effects differ very little 
from thoſe occaſioned by the too free Indulgence 
in the Uſe of Vine, Punch, c. So that, in this 
Reſpect, as well as in many (I had like to have ſaid 
moſt) others, the brute excels the human Part of the 
Cr tation. 
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J apprehend, that the principal Uſe of this Hol: 
j;, to ſuffer a ſmall Portion of the Air that is con- 
tained under the Drum to eſcape, when the fame 
is ated upon by the outward vibrating Air which 
conveys Sounds ; for, if there was no ſuch Paſſage, 
it is probable, the confined Air could not receive 
the proper Impreſſion to be communicated to it, 
ſo as to carry on the Action of Hearing, Neither 
would the Membrane of the Drum be fo ſafe from 
breaking; for we find, that our common Drums, 
that are uſed in Battle, have Holes tn the Sides, 
for the like Purpoſes, ba 

There are three ſmall Bones fixed on the Drum 
of the Ear, or Tympanum, viz. the Hammer, the 
Arvil and the Stirrup; they are thus called from 
the Reſemblance they bear to theſe Utenſils and 
Conveniencies. Thefe three Bones are attached 
together in ſuch Manner, that they all move when 
the Vibrations of the outward Air are ſtrong 
enough to ſhake the Membrane of the Drum. 

T ſhall not take upon me, in this Place, to par- 
ticularize farther about the reſt of the Parts of this 
ſo nobly contrived Organ, 'by reaſon it would be 
tedious to the Reader; altho? I muſt own in the 
main, that no one can be juſtly pronounced a per- 
fect Maſter of the Art of Healing, if he is in the 
leaſt deficient in Knowledge, withrreſpe& to the 
component and conſtituent Parts of the Aſachine 
he undertakes to manage and repair, when diſor- 
dered and out of Frame; therefore, how unfit 
many Gentlemen are to practice Pœ or Sargery, 
Tleave to the learned Part of our Profeſſion to 
judge. And as to the Art of Farriery, I muſt in- 
fiſt upon it, that it is the more ſkilful Buſineſs of 
the two; that is, it requires more Judgment and 
Learning to be an expert Farrier, than an exper? 
Phyſician ; and, in my Opinion, he that thorough- 
ly underſtands the firſt, underſtands both Profeſſi- 
ons; therefore a Man cannot be one without the 


other, ſeeing, without the Help and Aſſiſtance of 


N 2 Compa- 
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Comparative Anatomy and the Knowledge of the 
Difference of Operation, with reſpe to this or that 
Drug or Medicine, upon human and brute Creatures; 
I fay, without this Requiſite, the Man who follows 
the Art > Healing, is only a meer Ignoramus, and 
a whimſical obſtinate Coxcomb; for theſe Quali. 
cations dwell together, ſince no one is harder to 
be convinced than the dull Blockhead, who ima- 
gines himſelf every Thing, when he is worſe than 
nothing. 3, 


I have ſaid, that I ſhould not take up the Read. 


er's Time with a farther Deſcription of the Ear; 
ſuch as giving him an Account of the two Vindoaus, 


te Labyrinth, in which is fituate the Veſtibulun, 


or Porch, and the Cavity, or ſpiral Winding, 


in the Manner of a Whelk-Shell; and all theſe 


forming (what we term) the Os Perro/am, or Rock- 
like Bone, thro? which paſſes the Hole, called Me. 
atus Auditorius, into which, and near the Dran, 
the auditory Nerve is inſerted; therefore [ ſhall 
beg Leave to mention the moſt common Diſeaſes 


to which the Ear is ſubject. And, firſt, 


I am of Opinion, that moſt of its Diſorders pro- 
ceed from Inflammation, whether of the Gland, 
or Membranes, that compoſe the inward Parts of 
the Ear, but moſtly the G/and's are the Seat of the 
Diſorder ; and by an Inflammation and Tumefac- 
tion of theſe Kernelt, ag the Farriers call them, the 
Senſation, called Pain, is brought about. But be- 
fore I preſcribe any Thing for the Cure, or ſhew 
the Cauſe and Sympioms of Inflammation in the 
Ear; I muſt take up a little Time in giving my 
Readers a ſhort account what, or rather how Pain 
is brought about. And, therefore, 5ſt, 

I ſay, Pain is nothing elſe than à Separation of 
the Parts of a nervous Fibrilla, cauſed by the Force 
of an acrid Particle. | 
This is a mechanical Account of Pain, and de- 


monſtrable enough, if my Time would permit me 
to do it, | 


Now, 


notwl 
And, 

poreal 
accore 
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1 
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Now, as Pain is an uneaſy Senſation, which ar- 


unpanies the Diſtenſion of a ner vous Fibre, ſo there 
can be no Tenſion in any Part of an animal Body, 
without creating Pain in ſome Degree or other. 
When I poke of Pain, occaſioned by the Force 
of an acri Particle; I meant that Sort of Pain 
which accompanies moſt painful Diſorders; but I 
muſt own, that Pain may be created without an 
acrid or corrofive Body ; and this is plain from the 
Tortures of an Executioner: And yet, if any Part 
js bound too tight, or is too much preſſed, bruiſed, 
corroded, 'Tut, or deſtroyed by Fire, then all Senſe 
of Pain is loſt in ſuch Part. For, 
If you cut the Nerve of a Dog's Leg, the Do 
will not afterwards feel any Pain in that Zimb, 
notwithſtanding you handle it ever ſo roughly: 
And, for this Reaſon, no Animal can feel any cor- 
poreal Pain, unleſs a Nerve be hurt. And hence, 
according to the different Degrees of that Injury, 
different Pains are excited in us. | 
Ide firſt Degree of Pain can ſcarcely be called 
by ſo hard a Name; for as Di/cords in Mufic make 
the ſweeteſt. Sounds, ſo a ſlight diſtractile Motion 
of the Fibres of an animal Body, excites a Kind 
of Titillation or Pleaſure And this is the Reaſon 
hy we teach, that there are three Degrees of 
Diſtraction of a zerwvous Part, and of the Senſation 
GledArn rn /1. oO LEES 

I have ſaid; that the firſt Degree is a Sort of 
Pleaſure, becauſe it is no more than the ſtretching 
of a Nerve to a certain Pitch, fo that the Mind 
only perceives that the Force of the Fibres ſtill ex- 
ceeds the Force uſed 3 whence ariſes an Itching or 
Titillation, that is, ſomething of a Senſe which re- 
ſembles both Pleaſure and Pain; and therefore, 
whatſoever cauſes the irritated Part by a ſlight Ten- 


ſion or Stretching, to remain in the ſame State, 1 
ſay, this will excite Joy; for the Mind, or, what 
we may term the copgizative Soul, which Brutes en- 


joy as well as Men, perceives in ſuch. Caſe that the 
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Force of the Fibres ſtill exceeds the Force that is 


uſed to the Nerve, | | 
Secondly, The next Degree of Pain is when the 
nervous Fibres are ſo diſtracted, or forced aſunder, 
that ſome Perception of Pain ariſes ; which Senſa. 
tion is greater or leſs, according to the Degree of 


; Diſtr ation . X 


Thirdly, and laſtly, the higheſt Degree of Pain 
happens, when what we call the Continuity is 
diſſolved, or rather at the Point of ſuch Diſſolu- 


tion; for, after the Solution of Continuity really 


is performed, then the Titillation, as well as Pain, 
ceaſes in the diſſolved Parts. 

For theſe Reaſons, too much Tenſion or Dif. 
traction; cauſes Pain two Ways, (viz. ) fir, on ac. 
count of what preceded the Solution of Continuity 
of the nervous Fibrillæ, ſuch as Inflammation, Ero- 
ſion, &c. from whence a Diſtraction ariſes. And, 
ſecondly, on account of thoſe Things which follow 
this Diſſolution, namely, the Deſtruction of the 


Tenor of the Fibres; ſo that what was before ſuſ- 
tained by five Fibres, for Example, is ſuſtained | 


after the Diſſolution, only by one. 
Let A, B, C, D, in the Figure adjoined, be 2 
Nerve, conſiſting of four Fibres; if now any Cauſe 
diſſolves the Fibres contained { | 
between C,D, which ought 


all to ſuſtain the Imperes or (=D 
Force of the Points A, B, in A | B 
D 


ſuch Manner as that only one 

remains uninjured, then this one will be obliged to 
ſuſtain the whole Force, and thence a Pain will 
ariſe; but if the whole Number of Fibres which 


continue a Nerve or Tendon, be broken, then all 


Senſation and Pain will be loſt in that Part. 


For this Reaſon, we are often obliged to cut Ten- 


dons, or what the Vulgar call Sinews, quite thro', 
when it happens that ſo many of the Fibres are 
broken by Accident, or cut by an Inſtrument, in- 
ſomuch that the few remaining are ſcarcely my to 
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ſuſtain the Force of ContraQion in the Belly, &c. 
of the Muſcle which conſtitutes ſuch Tendon: 
And this Practice is grounded on Reaſon and Ex- 
perience ; for, if the Tendon was not to be uſed 
thus, the Tenſion and Pain would be ſo exceſſive, 
as that a Gangrene and Morti cation might (in all 
Probability) enſue. . Ie” ; h 
This may be obſerved, when a Horſe gets c/apt 
in the Back Sinews, for when he is quite let down 
las the Jockies call it) the Tendon is quite broken, 
and. the Pain, as I have before-hinted, is lefs than 
if only ſome of its Fibres had been either broken 
or over-ſtretched; and there is ſcarcely any Diſorder 
or accidental Maim in a Horſe, that requires longer 
Time to remove, than relaxed or ower-ftrained 
Sinews, more eſpecially the Back-Sinew of the 
Leg; and altho' many ignorant, unthinking Mor- 1 
tals may imagine that they perform Cares in ſuch 1 
Caſes, yet ſuch Cures are often attributed to wrong | 1 
Agents; for, when only a very few Fibres which 
conſtitute the Tendon, are relaxed or over- ſtretched 
by any Accident whatever, the Grievanee is more 
eaſily removed, ſeeing, the Degree of Pain is in 
Proportion to the Number of Fibres hurt; and nothing 
cures ſuch Ailments better than:Reft and moderate- 
ly cooling Applications; for, in. Horſes, it is long 
before the Leg, or rather the Tendon, will become 
ſtrong enough to ſupport the Rider, together with 
the Horſe's own Weight. And what adds to the 
Misfortune, a Horſe will keep upon his Feet, and 
bear his Weight very often upon his lame Leg. 
whereas nothing is more prejudicial to the Cure; 
for if it could be contrived, that he might lie down 
for a Month together, without Inconveniency to the _, 
other Parts of his. Body, it would be the very beſt 
Remedy towards a Recovery of Strength and Firm- 
neſs in the Sinew; and that this Doctrine is ſound 
and orthodox, any one, who is acquainted with 
the Nature and Power of Reſtitution in an animal 
Fibre, will very eaſily acquieſce in, 
5 N 4 I have 
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I T have, in ſome Degree, ſhewn in what Man. 
ner Pain is produced ; I ſay, in fome Degree, be- 


cauſe if I were to run thro” all the Diviſtons, and 


explain ſuch Affection thro? all the Stages, /wis.) 


from an Itching or Titillation, to the higheſt Pitch 


of Torture, produced by (what we call Z/ha- 


retice, Cauteries, or burning Irons, &c.) it would 


thwart with my intended Brevity, therefore I muſt 
conclude, with telling my Readers, that all Medi. 
cines whaticever that excite Pain, from the firſt 
Degree of Titillation, to the laſt of Deſtruction, 


differ only in Degree, as ſome operate gore, and 


others leis violently, and that none of thoſe Me. 


dicines, except Fire, act by their own Power; for, 


if they are applied to a dry Skin, and there re- 


main unmoved, they do nothing; but if they are 


mixed with the Liquids in the Body, which are 


always in Motion, they produce vehement Effect,; 
And thus the ſtrongeſt Oil of Fitriol congealed has. 


no Effect, if applied to a dry Part; yet it has a 
violent one, if mixed with the Liquids of a living 
Body. | 5 | | 


- Heat, therefore, is the exciting and ſtimulating 


Cauſe of all the Effects produced by theſe Sort of 


Medicines, ſo far as it increaſes the Velocity of 
their Motion; for Szyprics, as Oil of Turpentine, 


&c, applied hot, are wont to operate with the 


greater Force; and therefore theſe Sort of Medi- 


eines will act according to their different Degrees 
of Heat, and conſequently prove either ſtimula- 


ting, attenuating, or putrefying. 
Lafily, The Cauſes which excite theſe Things 
into complete Action, are Heat and Moiſture toge- 


ther, or conjoined; for it is not ſufficient for them 


to be diſſolved in the Moiſture, unleſs Heat is add- 
ed for a Stimulus: And hence they act beſt of all 
upon an animal Body, by. reaſon of its Heat and 
Moiſture, 1 | 


As T have given the Reader a ſhort Sketch of 


the Manner, hom Pain is produced in any Part of a 
living 
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nd an animal Body, and:change them, can never cre- 
ate a painful Senſation, unleſs their Effect be ſuch 


of 2 Change as may affect the Solids; and therefore, 
. il Pain ariſes from the Action which excites ſuch 
114. Motion in a Fibre, which if it were continued, 


"8 or increaſed, would neceſſarily. deſtroy the Conti- 


11. nuity of that Fibre: And this we may learn from 


rſt all Hiſtories, of Pain whatſoever. And hence alſo 
all great Pain, enduring a long Time, has for its 


e. of that Part. And thus, from a ſimple Inflamma- 


Tr, tion, at Length ariſes a Suppuration and a Gangrene, 
and from a nervous Pain, ariſes an Inſenſibility. 


re lay, as I have ſhewn how and in what Manner 
re Pain is -produced, it is but reaſonable, that I 


is. in order to eaſe it; for J have heard it reported of 
8 was unwilling to complain, that he faid, Sickne/+- 


is Sickneſs, but Pain is the D- J. | 
5 We generally ſtyle thoſe Medicines which take 


H away Pain in general, Anodynes, and under ſuch 


f Head are contained Paregorics, or thoſe Things 


„ WH that aſſwage Pains. Secondly, Hypnotics, which 


e Wl take away Pain, by cauſing Sleep. Thirdly, Nar- 


A wtics, or thoſe Things which take away Pain 
id by cauſing a Srupidity. And Fourthly, Nepentbes, 


. a exprefled in Homer's". Odyſſe, properly fignifies 
a Medicine that takes away Pain; for this renown=- 
ed Poet tells us, in his fourth Book, that Helen, to 


Thane. The Poet affirms farther, that this Nepen- 
thes was endued with ſuch Virtue and Power, that 


foing Body, viz. that all Cauſes which produce 
pain, howſoever they may act on the Liquids of 


nd. End, a Rupture of the Veſſels, and a Deſtruction 


go ſhould ſhew, what Sort of Methods myſt be uſed 


2 foical Gentleman, who was in the Gout, and 


make the Gueſts of Menellus chearful, mixed it 
vith their Wine, and fhe herſelf had received it 
from an Egyptian, viz. Polydamna, the Wife of 


whoſoever ſwallowed. it ſhould: entirely forget all 
Eyils, and would not weep for that Day, tho? his SING 
| N-'5. | Fa- 
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Father and Mother ſhould die, or his Son and 
Brother be killed before his Face. 

This Nepenthes, no doubt, was what we now 
call Opium, or ſome Compoſition of it, ſeeing it is 
produced chiefly in Egypt, where it was preſented 
to Helen; and we are more induced to believe, 
that the Nepenthes of the Antients was a Prepara- 
tion of this Drug, or elſe the very Opium itſelf, by 
reaſon it in the ſame Manner exhilarates thoſe who 
are uſed to it, and has a Faculty alſo of diſpelling 
Fear from the Mind, as is abundantly manifeſt 
from the Example of the Tarks and other Oriental 
People. And hence alſo the Chemi/ts have tranſ. 
ferred the Word to a certain Compoſition of Opium, 


which they term Nepenthes Aureum Angeli Sale, | 


and is deſcribed by that Author in his Opiolagia, 
Page 1610. 

FE have been a little more prolix in this Particu- 
Jr, ſeeing there is not any one Drug or Compoſition: 
in the whole Materia Medica, that exceeds Opium 
as an Anodyne or Eaſer of Pain; for it will not only 
do it by inward Adminiſtration, but: likewiſe by 
mixing it with outward Applications, and it per- 
forms this by a Kind of pleaſant Senſation, which 


it communicates. to the Nerwes that are ſpread 


about the pained Part, and hence it has obtained 

a Place amongſt the Applications for the Gout; nor 
do I think any Thing can exceed the Balſamum 
HLnodynum in Quincy Diſpenſatory, where the Caſe 
admits of any Relief from ſuch Things. 

T might yet run ſeveral Diviftons upon this Topic, 
but am afraid that moſt Part of my Reader, will 
ſay P talk like an Aperbecary, becauſe I may hap- 
pen to talk foreign to their Underſtanding ;: there- 
fore F muſt deſiſt. Only thus far I would advertiſe 


the Reader (wiz. Y that not one Perſon before me, 
(tf I may be allowed an Egori/r,) who has treated 
upon. the Science of Farriery, (except Mr. Gib/on,. 
in ſome Degree) I ſay, not one fingle Perſon has 
writ intelligibly about-it ; for their whole _ 
| (tions 


IMPROVED. 


frims and Arguments, are meer downright and 
inſupportable Nonſenſe, that will not bear the 


Touch Stone of Truth, when put to a Scrutiny by 


thoſe who underſtand Nature, and the Manner how 


this or that Drug, or Mediciue, produces this or 


that Efed. . 
I come now to the curative Indications, for 


Pain in the Ears of Hor/es; and fir, I muſt 
begin with that Sort of Pain which is occaſioned 


Cure for 
Paininthe 
Ear, often 


by catching Cold, for this oftener happens than miſtaken 


* 


any other, | 
This Sort of Pain is ſometimes cured by taking 
away the external Cauſe; that is to ſay, by keep- 
ing the Ears from the Cold and Wind, and by drop- 
ing about a Tea-Spoonful of the Arodyne Balſam 
mentioned in Quincy Diſpenſatory, warm into the 
Far for three or four Turns, Night and Morning, 
and ſtopping a little Wool of any Colour (for 
White is as good as Black, if it be as grealy ;) I ſay 
by the Help of theſe Dreps, and ſtopping the Ears 
with Wool, the Pain will be alleviated, 
If the Horſe is Plethoric or full of Blood, he 
ſhould loſe accordingly of that Fluid; but as to 
Purging, I think it will do little - Service, not- 


withſtanding we have ſuch Purges as are termed 


Read- Purges, &c. | | 

J have often heard from good Hands, but I 
own I never tried it myſelf,. that Milk, warm from 
a Woman's Breaſt is an excellent Thing for Pain 
in the Ears: Therefore I communicate the Thing 
on Hearſay. only, But there is Reaſon to believe it 
may do good, as it is a Fomentation that is mild 
and ſoothing, and as the Nerwes of the Ears are 
ſenſrbly affected, as ſoon as any Thing is put 
into them in a Liguid Form. 1 ä 

I have good Reaſon to believe, and we are well 
aſſured by Foreſtus and Skenkins, as well as by many 


for the 


Mad- 
Staggers. 


Worms in 
the Ears. 


of the German Journaliſts, that Worms of different 


Size and Figure come out along with the Pas or 
Matter that iſſues from the Ears of Human * 
a , 
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and as theſe are, without Doubt, produced from 


the Ova or ſmall Eggs of Inſects that are brought 


to Life by the Warmth of the Part, together with 


the Aſſiſtance of the corrupt Matter wherein they 
happen to be lodged; for as the Wax of the Fa- 


is deſigned to hinder Inſeds from running into our 
Ears, being of a bitter Taſte, and tenacious Sub. 


ſtance, I ſay, as this Excrement is differently, (I 


mean as to Quantity) produced in Animals, thoſe. 
which have but little Ear- ax are more. ſubje&. 


to take. Cold; and where this glutinous Matter 


happens to be very deficient, it may ſo fall out 
eſpecially in Horſes, whoſe Ears are fituated for 
the Purpoſe, I ſay, where the Wax is deficient, 


the Qva-of Inſects are moſt likely to fall in, and 


be hatched; ſo that when the Maggot is grown to 
any Bigneſs, it creates intolerable Pain, inſomuch 
that the Horſe will Knock his Head againſt every 
Thing, and ſhew the ſame Symptoms as if he had 


the Mad. Staggers, or Fever of the Brain, 


The Cure of this Affection of the Far from 


Worms, is effected by the following Spirituous 
Mixture, wviz.. * 


Faule Tincture of Myrrh-Alloes, two Drachms ; 
% Oil of Wormwoed. and Savin, of each one 


% Drachm, mixed. 


Let this be diſtilled, or put into the Ears, about 


two Tea - Spoonfuls at a Time, Night and Morning 
for three Days, and it will deſtroy any Inſed in 


the Ear, either of Man or Beaſt. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, how diſ- 
ſonant to right Reaſon the Practice is, of cutting 
away all the downy Hair from the Inſide of the 
Ears, as ſome. Grooms do; for by that Means the 
Inſeds, that fly about in the Air (and there are in- 
deed an incredible Quantity more than the naked 
Eye can diſcern) I ſay, by cutting away the dow- 


ny Hair, theſe Inſeds have a much more proper 


. . 
; 2 5 
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Opportunity of dropping their Zggs into Horſes: 


Ears, and theſe Owva will come to Life ſooner or 


later, according to the Nature and Degree of the 
Far- Wax; for if that be deficient in Quality, and 
that there is the leaſt Tendency to any ulcerous 
Diſpoſition, or ichorous Diſcharge from the ſmall 
Bones, or thin Membranes of this moſt admirable 
Organ; I ſay, in this Caſe, the Ova will vivify, or 
come to Life ſooner than when the Far-Max hap- 
pers to be ſufficient in Quantity. and Quality. 

The beſt Way therefore, is only to order your 
Groom to cut away the Hair that is grown too 
long without the Cavity of the Zars, being that 


which frequently becomes dirty and clammy ; but 


too great Nicety in thoſe Matters only expoſes- 
your Horſe to the Danger of Cold, and other 
Diſtempers, which are frequently miſtaken to have 
their Origin from different Cauſ es. 

The Decoction of Cologuintida, or Bitter- Apple, 
as well as the Chemical Oi produced from Box, 
are admirable for deſtroying Inſects in the Zars ; 
and the Journal des Scawans, for the Year 1677, tells 
us, that Spirit of Wine is an infallible Remedy. 


for the Purpoſes before ſpoken of; but there are 


many Errors in the Books intitled Journal des Sca- 
vans, Or rather little Miſtakes, for I would not by- 
the Lump decry any Body of People; I ſay, this- 
is a Sort of Omiſſion in them, for had they rightly 
conſidered the Thing, they muſt have been of 
Opinion, that Spirit of Vine, fingly, is not near ſo 


efficacious in deſtroying [n/e&s, as when it contains 


or ſuſpends fome reſinous Subſtance; but even then, 


it is out-done by oily, tenacious, and glutinous 


bitter Compoſitions; for theſe at once choke up 


and ſtop the Bronche of the Vind Pipe, and im 


* 


mediately ſuffocate the Reptiles. 


of the Firſt Century, gives us a very remarkable 


7 


= 
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Fabricius Hildanus, in his fourth Ober vation 


Hiſtory of a young Girl, about twelve Years old, 


who had the Misfortune of letting a fmall be 
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Ball fall into her Ear, and, as it may ſerve ys 
by Way of Compariſon between the Human 
Species and Horſes, I ſhall beg Leave to relate it as 
follows, | 

Ihe young Woman having got the Glaſs-Ball 
into her Ear, and all Endeavours having been 
uſed, tho* without Succeſs, to extract it, ſhe was 
ſeized with acute Pains all over the ſame Side of 
the Head, which were ſucceeded with a Numbneſs 
in the Arm and Hand, and. afterwards in the 
Thigh and Leg of the ſame Side alſo; ſhe was 
worſe in the Night than. Day; (this is common in 
all Kinds of Pain) and her Brain was ſo affected, 
as to cauſe Epileptic Fits, with an Emaciation or 
waſting of her Arm. on. | 
About eight Years after this (if we may believe 
the Author) he, by ſome Contrivance or other, 
extracted the Glaſs-Ball, and then the untoward 
Symptoms vaniſhed. 

I ſhall not enlarge farther upon this Point, 
ſeeing the Reader will eafily take the Meaning, 
ez. that many Farriers miſtake Pain in the Ears, 
for what they call the Mad-Stawers or Staggers; 
which is a very great Error, and ought carefully 
to be avoided, by applying the aforeſaid Medi- 
caments, or ſome of them, fo as that they may 
paſs into the Ears, and deftroy the Izſedts, if any 
happen to lodge there; for altho* there are none 
in the Ears of Horſes that knock and bang their 
Heads about, I mean, tho? there ſhould not hap- 

n to be any of theſe, yet fuch Applications will 
rather do Good than Hurt, provided they are 
applied waem as a Fomentation, | 

Syringing the Ears of Horſes: with a Decoc- 
tion of Roſemary, Savin, and Wormwood, will 
alſo be of Service in this Caſe; and if it be 
ſuſpected that the Horſe has got any hard Body 
in his Ear, it will be proper to caſt him, and ſyr- 
inge the Ears with their Points as much down- 


wards as poſſible. 
I know 


IMPROVED. 


I know that it is not very common for Horſes 
to be troubled in the Manner I juſt now ſpeak of; 
but it may happen, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe 
Maſters will have them trimmed to the Purpoſe, 
and it is therefore that I mention the Thing. 


Jam ſatisfied that the Membrana Tympani, or Inflamma 
fine Skin called the Drum of the Ear, .is often tion of the- 
inflamed in Hor/es as well as Men; and that it is Membra- 
occaſioned, moſtly, from catching Cold, as we na Tym- 


fay. | 
"This will cauſe into'erable Pain, and a Sort of 
Frenzy, reſembling the Mad-Szaggers, if I may be 


allowed to uſe the Farriers Term, tho', in the Main, 


they have very few that convey to us any juſt 14-2 
of the Piſeaſe to which thoſe Adepts moſt. fre- 
quently apply them; I fay, that Inflammation of 
the Membranes and ſmall Glands of the Ear wilt 
imitate the Mad: Staggers, and that the Cure conſiſts 
in Evacuation by Bleeding, Purging, &c. together 
with ſome Drops, ſuch as the following, diſtilled 


into the Ears moderately warm. 


Take Anodyne Balſam, diſcribed in Quinn Diſ- 


hen ſatory, and Philonium Romanum, of each a 


Drachm ; Spirit of Wine camphorated, Half an 


Ounce, 


Mix and put ſome little into each Far twice a 


Day, for three or four Days, and ſyringe every 
Day, about Noon, with the Decoction aforeſaid,, 


and keep Wool in the Ears a few Days. 


If the Glands, called the Parotid Glands, be- 
hind the Ears, which the Farriers call the Kernels 


of the Throat, be ſwelled and tumefied, there is 


more Reaſon to believe that the Horſe has Pain in 
the Ear or Pars; for nothing is more common, 
than to hear People when they have taken Cold, 
complain of the Zar- Roots, being down, which, in 
fact, is Jdown-right Nonſenſe; for there is no ſuch 
Thing, it being only an Affection of the Paærotide 


Glands 
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The Art ef FARRIERY 
Glands behind the Ear; and therefore ſtroking 
the Roots up, as practiſed by the good old Wo. 
men, helps fo far indeed towards a Cure, as that 
it cauſes a more free Perſpiration and Circulation- 


of the offending Matter that obſtructs the Glan. 


dular Emunctories. . 

I ſhall beg Leave to add an excellent Wound. 
Water or Injection for the Cure of Wounds that 
are fiſtulous; for theſe Sort of Wounds are moſt 
frequent in. Horſes, eſpecially about the WVitbeis, 
occaſioned from Cruſhes. of the Saddle, or the 
A — tr. - Th | : 


6c Take of White Vitriol, three Ounces ; of Came 
« phire, one Ounce and Half; pouder, and mix 
© theſe together, and burn them to a Calx in a 


% Crucible; then powaer the Maſs, and mix it 


** with a Duart of Spring- Water, that has two 
* Ounces of Bole Almonias powdered, thrown 
« into it, and every Day, two or three Times, 
«6 ſoate up the Mixture: Do thus for a MWeel, 
% but when you uſe it, you- muſt only decant off 


% avhat you want,” 


This Injection ſhould be uſed” very warm, or 
rather hot, as the Part will bear it, by the Help: 
of a Syringe, if the Wound be ſinous or fiſtulous; 
but if ſuperficial, you need only dip a Rag ſeveral 
Times doubled, when the Liquor is hot, and bind 
it upon the Sore, and by ſo doing, it will heal the 
Breach. (in many Caſes) ſooner than Ointment, &c. 

I muſt confeſs the above Receipt or Recipe, is ta- 
ken from the Works of the famous Beyle, who 
was a Perſon ſo knowing and ſkilful in the Spagiric- 
Art, as well as the Art of Medicine, that I have 
heard the late renowned Bo:rhaave declare he 
learned the Engliſb Language for no other Reaſon, 


but to read his Wrirings ; and yet notwithſtanding, 


this Gentleman himſelf, if rightly conſidered, like 
many more, ſeems too fond of a Multiplicity of 
Receipts 


IMPROVED. 


| Receipts for the Cure of- Diftempers, than which 


nothing can be more prejudicial, I mean, in the 
Hands of the Vulgar, who are far from being able- 
to ſeparate the Grain from the Chef, or the true 


from the baſe Metal, 


The Way to cure Fi/u/as effectually (as I think 
| have before hinted) is to deſtroy the Ca/lys, or 
horny Subſtance, all along the Inſide of theſe 
Wounds, and then to spply ſtrong Digeſtives warm, 
ſuch as the Black Ointment: with Turpentine, deſcribed. 
in ſeveral of the former Pages, 

The firſt of theſe Means is anſwered by making 
a Tent of Bees-Wax with Cotton-Wick, and when 
the ſame is yet warm, to dip it in ſome ſharp: 
Sarcetic, or eating Powder, and introduce it into 
the Sinus or hollow Pipe from which the Fifula 
had its Name; and when the Callus is corroded 
and deſtroyed, you may, by the Help of warn 
Digeftives, applied hot to the Part, cauſe the Fleſh 
to granulate, and the Blood-Veſlels to g/eulare, 
or join together, fo that the Wound may be cloſed. 
on whole Length, from the Fund to the outward 

rifice, 

It may not be amiſs to inform the Reader, that 
fiſtulous or hollow old Wounds, are often occa- 
ſioned by the Uſe of ſharp corroding Ixjections, or 
Tents that have been ſkrewed in for too long Time; 
therefore ſuch Things require Judgment in the 
Uſe of them, 

It is the ſame in other Caſes, with relation to 
inward Medicines; for though the ſame Drug or 
Compound will, by a proper and timely Applica- 
tion, cure the Diſeaſe, yet, if miſapplied, the Pa- 
tient very often pays for it with a Witneſs, and it 
is but a poor Sort of a Story to tell a Child, wiz. 
that his Father died in learned Company, and 
therefore could not be found Felo de /e, ſeeing he 
did not kill himſelf by his own Preſcription, as 
many had dane before him, 

| I ſhall 
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I ſhall now cloſe this my Second Volume of Far. 


riery, and leave the learned World to judge of the 
Performance; but as to the great, as well as the 


{mall Fulgar, I muſt own, I do not think that ever 


I ſhall be ſo happy as to reclaim them from their 
ignorant Notions of Things; altho', inſtead of 


this ſmall Book, I ſhould write .a large Folio, 
which indeed it were very eaſy to do, and yet leave | 


as many Things untouched; for as I have before 
expreſſed it, A great many Things go to all Things. 


IMPROVED. 


* 


An Account of the Prices of 
DRUGS and Compounds, 
when purchaſed from the 
beſt Hand. 


A 


X 


Caric, per pound —— 
Alces, Barbadoes, per pound 
ditto, Succotrine, per pound 
Allum, common, per pound — 
ditto, Roch © | 
Ambergreaſe, per pound — 
Almons Bitter, per pound e 
ditto, Jordan — 
Antimony Crude, per pound ——— 
Arſenic White, per pound —— 
ditto, Yellow . — — m 
Antimony Diaphoretic, per ounce 
Anijeed, per pound —d 
Ag yptiacum, per pound — — 
AEthieps Mineral, per ounce — 
Ariſtolochia, per pound — 
Arum Root, per pound 
Aurum Maſuicum, per ounce 
Agua Fortis, double, per pound 
ditto, ſingle 
Arcanum Corillium, per ounce 
ditto, Duplicatum, per ounce 
Mu TFætida Gum, per pound — 
Ipoſtles Ointment, per poundk-xk 
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* "WET 4 
Balſam of Capi vi, per pound ã— 0 3 0 
— of Gilead, per oun ee 0 0 10 
— of Peru, per Ounce — 614 
of Toulon, per ounſee— — 0 7 0 
— Pohebreſten, per ounce == 0 0 4 
— of Sulphur aniſated, (true) per pound o 8 © 
— of ditto, with Turpentine, per 
ound — 060 2Ʒ2 0 
— Called Lucatelli, per pound 0-26 
Bole Armoniac, per pound — oO o 3 
Berax, per pound — 3 
Zurdecl- Seed, per pound sg — Oo 1 0 
Bees Wax, per pound '—— — © 1 2 
Balauflines, per pound © 43 
Brimſtons in Rolls, per pound — o o 2Z 
Butter of Anti mony, per ounce. ——— 0 1 4 
Burgundy Pitch, per pound — — © © 6 
Beaſt Spice. per pounegdwy — 0 0 9 
Benjamin Floavers, per ounee — 0 8 0 
Bezoar Mineral, per ounce . — 0 3 4 
— Oriental, per drachm © 18 o 


Bark of Peru, commonly called Fe/uit's 
| Bark, from 78. to 168. 
per pound 


Biftort Root per pound gd o 8 

Buckthorn Syrup, per pound! —— _ o 1 © 

Baſilicon Ointment, black or yellow, 

q 1 - © ger pound — 6 1.0 

Benjamin Gum, per pound — — O0 4 © 

©, 

Campbor, from 35s, to 40 8. the preſent 

1 rice — 9 0 0 

Cantharides, per pound — o 6 © 

Caltor Ruſſia, per une 03 4 
4x 0 


ditto, trom News England — 
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Ceruſe, commonly called VMhite-Lead, 
per pound - 
China Root, per pound — Lo 
Cinnabar, Native, per ounce — 
Cochineal, per ounce — 
Cologuintida, per pound — 
Coralline, per pound | 
Cream of 4 artar, per pound — 
Cardamons, the greater, per pound 
Coriander Seed, per pound 
Cinnabar, Factitious, per pound 
ditto, Levigated, per pound — 
Coral V/ hite, per pound — 
ditto, Red, per pound — — — 
ditto, ſecond Sort, per pound 
ditto, ſmall, per pound — 
Caſia Fiftula, per pound — 
ditto, Lignea, per pound — 
Cinnamon, per pound — 
Cow-T1:cb, per ounce — 
Confection of Alkermes, per ounce 
Calomel, per ounce — 
Cauſtic, Lunar, per ouncde —— 
Ceruſe of Anti mony, per ounce — 
Cinnabar of Antimony, per ounce 
Colcot har of Vitriol, per ounce — 
Crocus Martis, Aſtringens, per pound 
0 ditto, Aperitive, per pound a 
ditto, Metalloram, per pound 
0 Cubebs, per pound — 
0 Caſſummar Root, per ounce — 
Contrayer va, per pound — 
Coſtus Dulcis Root, per pound 
Cypre/s Root, per pound — 
Colcothar, per ounce 
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Camomile Flowers, double, per pound 
dito, ſingle „ 
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>. 


Diagridium, per ounce — 


Dates, per pound — — 


Dragon's Blood, the beſt, per ounce 


ditto, ſecond Sort, per pound — 


ditto, third Sort, per pound — 
Diaſcordium, per pound 
Diaſenna, per ounſe— 
Daucus Seed, common, per pound 

ditto, from Crete, per pound 
Diapente, true, per. ounce 


2 —ů—ůů 


Diapalma Plaiſter, per pound — 
Diachylon, ſimple, per pound 


diitto, with Gums, per pound 

Duobus Pills, (fo called) per ounce 

Dialibeæ Ointment, per pound — 

Diapompboligot, ditto, per pound 

Drachms — Grains, in Set, per 
et c 

Dittany of Crete, per pound — 


E. 


Elaterium, or Juice of Wild Cucumber, 

inſpiſſated, per ounce — 
Eus Veneris, per ounce 
Extra of Opium, per ounce — 


— 


ditto, of Rhubarb, per ounce — 


Epitbimum, per pound 
Euphorbium Gum, per pound — 


— — 


Enula Campana, commonly called Ele- 


campane Root, per pound 


Eringo Root, per pound — 
Epiſcaſtic, or Bliftering Plaiſter, per 


g pound 
Elixir Proprietatis, per ounce — — 
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Elixir Salutis, commonly called Dafey's 
rxir, per pint 
Elixir of Vitriol, Myrchy&s, per pound 
ditto Volatile Vigonts, per pou a 
Efence of Lemons, per ounce 
Extract of Wormwnod, per ounce — 
ditto of Centaury, per Ounce — 
ditto of Jeſuits Bark, per ounce _ 
ditto of Saffron, per OUNCe —— 
ditto of Hellebore, per ounce — 
duto of Gentian,, per ounce 
ditta of Opium, per ounſ,eü⁊ 
ditto of Rhubarb, per ounce — 
ditto of Radius, per ounce 
Ellebore, white or black, per pound 
Eledtuary Lenitive, per pound — — 
Emetic Tartar, per Ounce — — 
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Flowers of Sulphur, per pound — 
* ditto of Balauſtines, per pound 
ditto of Lavender, fer pound, dried 
ditto Lilly of the Valley, dried, per 
ound — — 
ditto of Stæchas, per pound 
Fenugreek Seed, per pound — 
Frankincenſe, per pound — 
Fennel Seed, common, per pound 
ditto, ſweet — — 
Flos Unguentorum, per po und _— 
French Barley, per pound — — 
ditto, Pearl, per pound — 
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Grains of Paradiſe, per pound RI kg: 
Gamboge, per pound 1 5 2 
Gum Elemy, per pound — 
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Gum Guaicum, per pound 


Annoniacun, from 68. to 75. 


per pound — 
— Strained, true, per pound 
Arabic, per pound 


— Myrrh, the beſt, per poun 


— — 


" 


Tragacanth, per pound, the beſt 


Cua icum-M ood, or Lignum- Vitæ Rafp- 


ings, per pound 


Glaſs of Antimony, per pound 


Gum Galbanum, fer pound 


ditto, ſtrained (true) per pound 


Gum Lace. Seed, per pound 


— 


| ditto, Shell, per pound — 
— Maſic, per pound — 
| ditto, ſecond Sort — 


—— Olibanum, per pound 
Opoponax, per pound 
— Saxcocolla, per pound 


— 


— Senega, per pound — — 


Shrax Calamet, per pound 


ditto, Liquid, pir pound 
Taccamahac, per pound 
ditto, ſtrained 
 Gutta Vitæ, per ounce 
| Goddard, per ounce 
Gentian Root, per ounce 
Galengal, per pound 


# 


Gum Juniper, per pound — 
H. 
Honey, per pound — 
Horſe Spice, per pound — 
Hermedacts, per pound — 


Henbane Seed, per pound | 
Hellebore, black, per pound 
aitto, white, fer pound — 


Scammy, from Smyrna, per Ounce 
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Mercurius Dulcis, per ounce — 3 [| 
ditto, Precipitate, red, per pound o 8 0 4 
Ver, II. O Mercurius 


— — 


* W 
Hey of Rofes, per pound — 6:3 
Hiera Picra Species, ſo called, ber pound o 16 © 
8 
8 A 
| r 
f Juniper 5 Er Pound nn oO £4 
- 4 Fefuits Bark, per pound — _ bes. 0 10 0 
0 Iriſh Slate, per ounce — 0 4 
6 Indian Leaf, or Malabaibrum, 1 8 | 
0 pound - — 0. 8 © 
6 Ipecacianba Root, per pound — oO 12 © 
0 Hglaſi, the beſt, per pound — 8 
4 ſecond Sort — — . 
0 — third Sort, ditto 8,490 
8 Jerus Ears, per pound — — — o 2 6 
: L. 
10 
0 Lapis Calaminaris, per pound „ & 8 
0 Laurel Berries, per pound ——' — © 0 6 
0 Lapis Infernalis, per Ounce — 9 (3 
- Lapis Medicamentaſus, per ounce —— O o 3 
8 Liquid Laudanum, per ounce wn: @ @& Þ 
9 Lead, white, per pound — | — 0 0 4 
0 ditto, red, per pound. — 60 4 
- ditto, black, per pound; — 98 14 
4 Liguorice- Root, the beſt, per pound 0 0. 8 
2 ditto, powdered, the beſt, per n 93 | 
ditto, ſecond ſort — o--o-. 8 i 
London Laudanum, per ounce — © 4- © 1 
Lemnian Earth, per pound? © 1 6 lil 
Litharge of Silver or Gold, per pound o o 4 lit 
Lac Sulphuris, per pound = 88 4 © li 
| 
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Iſirbridate, per pound — 
Muſe, per drachm 
Bellas, all the different Kinds, per 
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Mercurias Sablimate, corroſi ve, 


per pound — 
Maflic Gum, the beſt, per pound 
ditto, ſecond Sort — 
Mechoacan Root, per pound — 
Melilot Plaifter, per pound — 


Milk of Sulphar, commonly N Lac 


Sulfburis. per pound. 0 — 


pound — — 


ban * 


Mitre, or en FW pound 
Nux Vomica, per pound | — 


Nerve Oil, common Sort, per pound: 


0. 


boueeg per com; ee ee 
Oil of faveet - Almonds, per pound 


—— of Chamomile, common, per pound 
ditto,” Chemical, per ounce 


of Bays, per pound  -—— 
Linſecd, cold drawn, per pound 


of Worms, per pound — 
—— of Olwves, the beſt, per pound | 
——— of Petre, per pound — 


of Spike, common, tis a rank 
Cheat, for-the true Oil of Spike, [ 
mean, the Chemical Oil of Spike- 
nard, is never made in England, nor 
can any true be procured for Mo- 
ney, altho' the Apothecaries fell 


you Oil o of n en, With 
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| —— of Aniſeed, per pound — | 


—— of Amber, common, per pound 


of Sulphur, by the Bell, per ounce 


— called Palm Oil, per pound 
ae true, per pound — 


h Oxymel of Squills, per pound — 
Vin!ment, ſee Unguent. 


Pepper, long, the beſt, per pound 
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Barbadoes Tar, for the true Oil of 
Spike, at 8d. per ounce. — 
Oil of Turpentine, per pound — 


—— of Tuniper, per poung..: _ 
—— of Bricks, per pound Dn ey b 
—— of Caraway-Seed, per ounce 
— of Cloves, per ounce |. — 
—— of Cinnamon, per ounce 

of Lavender, per ounſe— 
—— of Mace, by Expreſſion, per pound 
—— of ditto, Liquid, per ounce 
—— of Nutmegs, per ounſe— 
—— of Mint, per ounce — 
—— of Rhodium, per ounce _ 


I 


—— of ditt7, rectified, per pound 


—— of YVitriol, per pound — 
of Saſſafras, per ourice, _ 
—— of Savin, Chemical, per ounce 
—— of St. Fehn's Wort, per pound 


of Scorpions, per pounſe — 


ditto, ſecond Sort, per pound 


\ 


0 £ 

* 

2 
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ditto, ſecond Sort — 
ditto, Cuinea, per pound — 
Parmacctiy, or Sperma Ceti, per pound 
ſometimes 'tis 8 or 105. per pound 
Pellitory of Spain, per pound 
Pills called (ex duobus) fer ounce 
ditto, Matthews, per ounce — 
Q 2 
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| J. * P,wwa 
ditto, Rudius, per ounce — oO 1 6 x 
ditto, Ruffi, per ounce — 9 T1 4 — 
Hitto, Gum, per ounce — 0 1989 — 
ditto, Cochiæ, the greater, per ounce o 1 8 
ditto, leſſer, per ounce ' 1 
Plaifter called Aaberniam, or Rapture — 
MY Plaiſter, per pound 1 
ditto, of Bay Berries, per pound 1 
ditto, of Bole Armoniac, per pound © 16 — 
ditto, Cephalic, per pound 8 — 0 2 8 — 
ditto, of Hemlock, with Ammoniacum | 3 
or Opleen Plaiſter, per pound o 6 o — 
ditto, of Cummin, per pound — 0 16 — 
ditto, Diachylon Simple, or Diapalma, | — 
—__ per pound — * | 
ditto, with Gums, per pound —— o 2 0 
ditto, Bliftering, per pound = 0-4 4 
ditto, Melilot, Green, per pound o O10 vic 
ditto, Red Lead, per pound o © 8 | 
ditto, Mucilages, per pound — © 2 6 
ditto, Oxycroceum, true, per pound 6 7-4 AA 
ditto, ſecond Sort — 0 2 4 Rbu 
ditto, of Paracelſus, from 15. 6d. to | ” 
28. 6d. per pound or 
ditto, Stomach, per pound — 6 3-8 Rey, 
Pomatum, per pound 1.3 Rept 
Powder of Turmeric, fer pound —— 0 1 4 
of Elicampane, per pound o O 8 | 
of Liguorice, the beſt, per pound o 1 4 5 
Atto, ſecond Sort @ © I Saf 
of Jalap Root, per pound — 0 6 8 Senn 
— Arum Root, compound, per ounce o © 5 67a. 
— Crabs Olaaus, compound, per Sal 
Ounce | O 0 Sea 
— . without the Bezoar, per Sta 
ounce O Soa; 
— Cornachini, per ounce — 0 Spa 
— Diaſenna, per ounce — 3 Spi 
F Poaudir 
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Powder ad Guttetam, or. Powder again/t 
an Epilep/y, per ounce 
— Haly, per ounee - 
—- Counteſs of Warwick, or Earl 
of Warwick's Powder, per 


, ounce # | 8 
— of Crabs Claws, per ounce —. 
— of Coral, both red and white 

er OUNce — — 

— of Pearl, per ounce — 
— of Amber, per ounce — 
— of Egg Shells, per ounce — 
— Precipitate, Red, per pound — 
— ditto, White, per ounce — 
— ditto, Green, per- OUNCce — 


Q 
Niclſil ver, per pound 
J R. 
Rhubarb, the beſt at this Time is 1 
10s. per pound, but it is often 4“. 
or 5/1, a pound — | 


Regal Stypric Water, per oun 
Regulus of Antimony, per pound — 


8. 


Saffron, Engliſh, per ounce 

Senna, the beſt, per pound. 
Snake Root, per pound 

dal Armoniac, crude, per pound — 


— 


” 


Soap, Black, per pound — — 
Waves Acre Seed, per pound —— 
Soap of Tartar, per pound. — 


Spaniſh Juice, per pound 
Spirit of Wine, per gallon 
— ""W 4. 
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Syrup of Marſamallcars, per pound 
of Diacedium, per pound — 

—— of Balſam, per pound —— 
Saffron, per pound — — 

| of Buckthorn, per pound — 

—— of Colts-foot, per pound —— 

Sago, per pound e —— — 

Sal. Volatile, per pound.  '— 

Seeds of Cardamons = 


Salt of Warmweod, per ounce — 
| of Steel, per ounce — 
—— of- Glauber commonly called G1: 
Salt, per pound  —— 
of Pelychre/ion, per ounce 8089p — 
——— of-Prunella, per pound — 
— of Amber, if true and genuine, 
per ounce —— 
of Tartars, per pound — 
of Vitriol, per ounſe 
of Vipers, if genuine, per ounce 
of Hartſhhorn, per ounce — 
of Sal Armoniac Volatile, per ounce 
of Nitre, or Salt-Petre, per pound 
of Enixum of Paracel/us, per ounce 
Sarcocolla Gum, per pound — 
Scammony of Smyrna, per ounce — 
Spaniſh Flies, per pound — 
Species Diambra, per ounce — 
of Hiera Picra, per ounce — 
Storax, per pound — — —. 
Sublimat, correffve, per pound — 
gitto, faveet, per pound, — 
Sugar F Lead, commonly called Saccha- 
rum Saturni, per ounce 
Spirit of Hartſhorn (per /e) per pound 
_ ditto, cum calce, per pound — 
The Spirit of Hartſhorn is well worth 
84. per pound; bur unleſs we make 
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it ourſelves, it is exceeding hard 8 
be got without Sophiſtication witngn 


human Urine and Quick Lime, ſo 


that thei Salt 19f Hargſborn of the 


Shops, is more a Caaftic than a Cor- 


dial; whereas, if i it were truly pre- 


ared, there is ſcarce a Medicine 
in the whole Materia Medica that is 


more effectual in N of oa 


mal Spirits, after Fruers that have 
been ſo unmereiful as to leave the 


Nervous Fibrille in a en and 


:4 
0 


worn-out State. 


* ＋ uniper, per pound — 


avender compound, per pound © 
— of Caftor of New England, per N 0 


of ditto, from Ruffia, per pouad 
—— of Scurvy-graſs fimple, per pound 
—— Atto, purging, per pound 
of Nitre, common, per pound — 
—— ditto, feet, per pound " — + 


—— of Sal Armoniac, per pound 
of ditto, with Tartar  ' — 


—— of Salt, common, per pound — 
—— ditto, ſweet, per pound —. 
* _ per pound =” —— 


T. 


70 2 Barbadoes, per pound — 
Turpentine, common, per pound — 
— ditto, Straſturgh, per pound 
—— e Chio, per pound — 
—— from Cypress, per pound — 
—— of Venice, per pound — 


This laſt is manufactured by the 
Wholeſale Dealers, from the 
common Turpentine, by boiling 
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296 The Art f FARRIERY 

it up to a thicker Confiſtence ; and 
it may not be amiſs to take Notice, 
that our New-Eng/and Traders have 
got a Way of imitating} or coming 

very near to the fineſt Tourpeniines 
and Bal/ams of the Zurtb, from 

Trees of their own Growth; in- 
ſomuch, that there are not many 
People gan diſtinguiſh them; tho? 
_ . o Gilead, the Chis, 
and of afour urpenti nes, are yet 
ſingular in 2 2 
particularly their Delicacy of Fla- 


vor. ; 
The Counterfeits which fome make 
in England, are knowable in a little 
= Time by Keeping, for there is a Se- 
8 paration of them into thinner Parts, 
38 almoſt like an Oil; and the thicker 
*n hke a Caagulum; but it is ten thou- 
il ſand Pities People ſhould. be ſo cheat. 


_ | ed as they are in the finer Kinds of 
1 | Turpentine, ſeeing no one Thing in 
1 Nature is endowed with ſuch ſove- 


# | reign Virtues, in reſpect to healing 
1 of outward as well as inward 
$1 Weunds and Ulcers; and I make 

4 no doubt of the Poſſibility of ma- 
8 naging the Matter ſo, that an ani- 
1 mal Body, (by the Uſe of ſome of 

1 the Tribe of Turpentines at proper 
1 Times and Seaſons) may be made 
4 | Proof againft the Inclemencies of 
the Air, and continue in a hale 
and vigorous State down to a great 
old Age; but I ſhall deſiſt at pre- 
ſent from any farther Encomiums 
[8 in Praiſe of this noble and moſt va- 
„ luable Productions of Nature, and 
bi leave it to a more fit Opportunity, 

when 
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Lu 


IMP R OV E D. 
when I think of publiſhing my 
Thoughts with reſpect to the ſeve- 
ral and different Uſe of this Tribe, 
unleſs ſome more ingenious- Pen 
ſhall take the Hint, and by that 
Means anticipate my Deſign. 


7. Ar meric, per pound 
Treacle London, per pound bs. 
Turpeth Root, per pound — 
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Vipers, per dozen — — oO 1 


0 @- 

Fitriol White, per pound — o © 10 
ditto, Roman, per pound — — o 1 6. 

| ditto, Green, or what we call Copperas, 

per pound. — a © 
Verdigreaſe, French, per pound — o 2 8 
Vermicelli, per pound — — a 1 6. 
Venice-Treacle, per pound — — 0 5 4 
Unguent, called Eg yptiacum, per pound o 2 8 


ditto White, with Gamphire, per 
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pound — & 3 &- 
—— of the Apoſtles, per pound — 0 1 4 - 
Bafilicon, Yellow, per pound — o© 14 
——=ditto, Black, per pound — 6 1 
Dialibeæ, fer pound — 0 4 
——Diapompholiges, per pound o 2 8 
of Gum Elemi, or Linimentum Arcæi, 
fer pound 0. 8. 
=— Martiatum, or the Soldier's Ointment, | 
per pound — _- 44 
mn— Nervinum, per pound — S F: 4. 
— Nutritum, per pound —. — O 1 4 't 
m— Pomatum, per pound — 8 T4 il 
of Poplar, per pound — — © 14 1 
of Roſes, per pound — — — © 1 6. | 
5 O. 5. .d. | 
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Red Fe WY per — — — 
of Elder, per pound — 
of Tutiæ, per pound — . — 
of "INS, oy pound '— 


W. 


V4 rm Seed, per pound 5 — 0 
Ls | 


Zedoary of the Eaft-Indies, per pound 
ditto, Turkey, per pound — — 
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A283 their Manner of operating in *. 


man Bodies explained 157 
By ' what Manner of operating they cure the 


Scurvy 158 


Animal Bodies very differeptly diſpoſed 196 
An animal Body compared to a Watch 2 37, 
Anatomy, &c. requiſite to make a good Phyſici- 
wy Surgeon, or FRE | EP 26 
| 8. 
dItch-Daughter, a whiaſical Noon 157 
Bitch- Daughter, the ridiculous Notion of a 
: . Horſe's being rid by it 984 
Bleeding, Receipt to ſtop Bleeding 197 
The different Preparations Wie ibid. 
Manner of its Application 5 198 
How it acts ibid. 
A particular Inſtance of its Efficacy ibid, 
Clotted Blood muſt be removed before i it is ap- 
plied 2 88s 
bog Spavin, the Nature 'of it explained 248 


Abſurdity: 
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| INDE X. 
Abſurdity of the Farriers Practice in Cure 40 


An — .. of a Beg-Spavin cured: 215 
Farriers Practice therein exploded _ ibid. 
The Operations and Cure of Bog-Spavins 216 
Bog Spavin compared to Wind-Gallss ibid. 
Receipt for a Fomentation 217 
Farther Cauſe of Bog-Spavins 214 
Taking up the Veins for the Cure of a Bog-Spavin 
_ ridiculous: 215 
Bone-Spavin, and Bone Excreſcences, the Methol 
of Cure 218. 


The Air prejudicial to the Bones when bare ibid, 
Phyſical Reaſons:for a Bone-Spavin,. Curb, &c. 44 


C. 

AtaraQ a Powder for the Cure of a7 

The Method of uſing it ibid. 

A particular Inſtance of the Sueceſs attending this 
Remedy | 258, 259, x4 

Cautery actual, its Uſe i in different Diſeaſes 

Sciatica cured by it ibid. 
An Inftance'of a Cure horny by the Potential 
Cautery ; ibid; 
Choice of 2 Horſe, Diregions to chuſe a good 
one 1 
How to avoid being cheated ibid. 
Horſes lying down often a bad Sign 72: 
Turning the Toes ont, a bad Sign 75 
Every Look and Action "ſhould be obſerved 77 
Of Chronical Diſeaſes 158, 1594. 
Clap in the Back Sinews- not ſoon cured 193 
The reaſon why ibid. 


Cold, the Time requiſite to cure a Cold 193; 
Particulars to be obferved in the Cure of a Cold 192 


Receipt for a Cold 191. 
The Danger of Colds, Surfeits, &c. 160 
Cold Weather, the Effects of it upon the Skin df 

Man or Horfe WT [7 


Shght Colds may be cured without Medicines 296 
The. 


The Cure of more 8 Colds ir 
15 Sweating a Horſe proper for a 6 ibid. 
id. Colour of a Horſe 8 0 
16 His Goodneſs gueſſed at by it ibid. 
id. Authors Sentiments upon it - ibid, 
17 Indications of his Goodneſs and RO may be 
14 drawn from it 3 
in What Colour is beſt ibid. 
12 The Colour muſt be obſerved | 62 
2d How he ſtands in his Stall 63 
8. Thin ſhouldered, a- good! Sign 65 
d, View his Shoulders, Back, and Quarters ibid. 
4 Afterwards his Limbs 66 


White Animals in general, the moſt: tender 6 
Horſe of the ſame Colour odd und uncouth ibid; 
Conſumptions, the Nature of them 190 
7 Coſtiveneſs, a Sign of a ſtrong Conſtitution "= 
. Curb; the Nature of it 
O Sickle- Houghed Horſes moſt ſubje& to Curbs: wid. 


0 Cure for a Swelling of the Glands or Kernels of 
I: the Neck 5 20 

. Cure for Pain in the Ear, often * for the 

Mad Staggers 175 

Cutting, Receipt: for a Horſe's Cutting 204. 

D. 

Den proceeding: from old Age, the netural 

Cauſe of: it y 106 

Diſeaſes, many more now than formerly 90 

Different Diſeaſes affect differently diſpoſed Fibres. 

234 


Difference betweem Acute and Chronic Diſeaſes 193 
Symptoms often miſtaken for Diſeaſes themſelves 91 


Dogs, the Reaſon of their eating Grass 113 
E. 
AR deſcribed: 


„ and downwards ibid. 


e its Uſe, and how produced: | | ig. 


, Reaſon why. buman Ears do not move up- 5 
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IN D E X. 
The Drum of the Ear'deſcribed 260 


The Uſe of the Hole or Paſſage thro? the Drum 


of the Ear ibid. 


Three Bones ner the Drum of the Ear ibid. 


Epilepſies, Horſes not 7 to Epilepſies or _ 

vous Diſorders like Men 203 

Exerciſe, prejudicial to ſome lesen and _- 
'to others | - EL ML PO 

An Inſtance of it 05 be 


The Reaſon why 
Horſe ſhould be exerciſed acco! ordiog to the he Df 


ſition of his Fibres ._ 103 
A waſhy Conſtitution how diſcovered: ibid. 
Abſorbent Veſſels, their Ulle. ibid. 


Exerciſe beſt for the Preſervation of Health | 3s 


Exerciſe the beſt Phyſic © 8 
The Diſeaſes produced for Want of Exerciſe 93 


Horſe high fed, without rr not fit for a 


journey ä 91 
Subject to a ſizy Blood ibid. 
Want of Exerciſe che. the Blood to Putrefac- 
tion | | 92 
Por a Cure for 3 2 
Several Receipts for the ſane 255 
Farriers Practice not to be confided in 46 


More Skill required to make a NN ar than 


Phyſician 351.5 e = 


Common Farriers ed 


Farriers ignorant of the Nature of: Purges 88 
Farriery, the Study of it recomended to Gentle- 


—— 1: 17 
Foals mould run with the Dam a Year = 
Their proper Food afterwards | ibid. 
Lying in their own Dung bad . 
Colt three Years old, how to be managed 131 
Backin "g of Colts, the right Method 5 
ould be uſed to the Halter and Bit 1 33 


Foals 


Starting, 


E 


Starting, the Reaſon of a Horſe's ſtarting when 


firſt backed 134 
Why Cart. Horſes ſtart at an uncommon Load ibid. 


Gait of a Horſe diſtinguiſhable when a Foal - 135 


Foal's Motion like to continue the ſame when 


grown old ibid. 
Rather grows worſe than better at Horſe's Eſtate 
ibid, 
His Motion depends on his natural Diſpoſition ibid. 
Colts, when to be taken into the Houſe 136 
Running Cattle, how ſpoiled ibid. 
Three Vears old a proper Time to take in Run- 
ning Horſes * 
Foals, Method of raiſing them good 
The Arabian Method of raiſing them 8 
Their Care in the Genealogies of Horſes "as 


Reaſon why an Arabian Horſe will out-do. ours 
in travelling 54 
Food, what proper when taken from Graſs 138 
Why a young Horſe galls ſooner than an old one- 


161 

Food for Horſes, the Nature of it 9/7 
Oats and Beans the beſt Provender ibid. 
Little Horſes ſomerimes require more Food than 
larger | | 106 


Horſes may eat much and yet be unhealthy 107 
Horſe's Feed ſhould be proportioned to his Labour 
| 157 
Too long at hard Meat bad, without Exerciſe A 
Food unwholeſome, creates many. Diſorders in the 


Body of a Horſe " " 
Little Feeders often the beſt Horſes: - ibid. 
Hay and Graſs alone poor Feeding ibid. 
Should not feed too faſt 1 
Food and Exerciſe, the common Errors with rela- 

tion to them a 83 
Inconveniency of Horſes living upon Hay alone 

110 
Horſe will eat more indifferent than good ve" # 
ibid. 


Barley 


IN D E X. 
Barley, the common Food in.1/aly and Spain 98 


Wheat purges Horſes unuſed to it ibid. 
Change of Diet wholeſome _ ibid. 
Hay, none better than gur own 5 99 
The Quantity of Corn neceſſary for a Horſe s Feed 
ibid. 
A Horſe eating a moderate Quantity, may perform 
as well as one that eats more, and why 104 


Old Men eat more than middle- aged, and why 105 
Dunging too frequently, a Sign of Weakneſs. ibid, 
Reaſon of young Horſes eating much and net 
looking fat 102: 
The: — juicy Hay the moſt healthy t 
Voracious eating of Hay the Cauſe of rg; 
at the Stomach 109 
What Allowance of Corn proper bot one Day ibid. 
The Quantity for Horſes that do little Work ibid. 
Horſes not to be fed with Hay alone and a N 
feed of Oats 9 
An Inſtance of the Death of a 'Coarh-Horls by i 
ibid. 
A Horſe ſhould always be fed above his Work 100 
A young Horſe requires more F ood than a middle- 


aged one 101 
Foul 3 in the Body, what i is-meant by i it 110 
Ganz the Cauſe of then 94 

Glanders not catching 191 
Glanders, where ſituated 205. 
An Injection for the'Cyre/ 206 
Farriers Receipt for the ſame 207 
Greaſe and Scratches proceed from Want of 

E xerciſe- 86 
Greaſe, Ec. mechanically accounted for 153 
_ and Scratches: may be cured without Phy- 

0 171 
Scratches no Diſtemper in the Blood 175 
Scratches a farther Account of chem 241, 


Ny D BRIIX. 

2 The Cauſe and Symptoms of them 242 

— Another Remedy for the Scratches 172 
id, Purging uſeleſs Ms” 123 

Horſes eaſily cured of it, provided dh would la 


down 
A Water for the Card of the Seratches i in rk 


The common Wound-Ointment good a 4a 


Scratches 8 171 
An Ointment for the Scratches 247 
Gravel, the Reaſon why Horſes are not troubled 
with ie. | 203 
stone, the Poſlure to prevent it 204 
Gravel, a Receipt for it 227 
Horſes ſubject to it ibid, 
Gravel and Stone proceed from the ſame Cauſe in 
Horſes as in Men | | 229 
Signs of the Gravel or Stone ibi 
The Care N 1 | 239 
A Receipt for it ibi 
Opiates good in the Gravel, and wh 231 
” Green Sickneſs in Maidens accounted for. 113 
£ Of Gripes in Horſes 200 
l Groom, his neceſſary Qualifications 136 
Receipts of little Uſe to them be 1570 
Ought to be directed by their Maſters 


May be allowed ſome external Applications ibid. 


Groom, his' proper Weight 140 
Grooms not to be entruſted with the Management : 
of inward Medicines - 138 
Manner of Riding or keeping a Seat 166 
The Perſon beſt qualified for riding 161 
Directions for Grooms „ 
H 


II od Temper of Horſes 
Of the good and ili Habits of Horſes an 


their Kee rs bid 0 
" The 


1 N D E x. 


The moſt certain Method to know whether a Horſe 


has any natural or acquired Habits - 81 
Horſes Tempers alter with their Years | ibid, 
Diſpofition of Horſes different 132 


bp Horſe's Inclination may be known by the 


Motion of his Ears 


Training up Colts lays a Forndation for good i 


bad Habits | 
An Inſtance of it 2955 wie 


Horſes out of their Sphere as well as Men & - 


The Breed ſhould be obſerved' 8 
Padding, the beſt Method of curing ill Habits 135 


Head-Ach from hard Drinking mechanlcally ac- 


counted for 90 
Horizontal Paſture of a Horſe, the Cauſe of Dif. 
_ tempers 138 


Horſes pulling their Hay under their Feet, * 1 
bad a Sign as is believed 5 
Why Horſes Diſtempers a: are nod yith Difficulty 


FF 1 
Hoof, the Nature of it 1 195 
Horſes ſhould be dark and mining 12555 id, 
The Parts moſt liable to Accidents ibid. 
Too much Care cannot be taken i in chuſing them 

ſound 18 ibid. 
White Hoof the moſt brittle ibid. 


Thoſe ribbed with white worſe than black ibid. 
T rick played by Dealers in Horſes to hide Blemiſhcs 


of the Hoofs 33 
An'Account of the Author's being impoſed upon 
by a Dealer in Horſes —- ibid. 


The Reaſon why we are ſo often cheated with bad 

Horſes 34 
Hoof ſeldom good after a Quitter-Bone 30 
Should be plain and even 


Thole with Wrinkles a Sign of a hot beaten Hoof | 


ibid, 
What Greaſe is beſt for the Hoof? 164 
Oily Medicines moſt proper for brittle Hoofs 165 
Humours, a very dark Term 26 


Humours 


Hum: 
Oper: c 
cally. 
Prone 
ma 
Swell 
Situat 
to 
Fallin 
The \ 
The | 
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INDE x. 


Humours falling down, a vulgar Error 87 
Operations of the Body and Humours, mechani- 
cally. explained | 88 
prone and horizontal Poſture, the Difference it 

makes with relation to the Juices ibid. 
Swelled Legs mechanially accounted for 8 
3 and Poſture of the Body toolittle attended 

| ibid. 


Falling down of Humours an Impropriety 152 
The Word Hagen miſapptied by the Vulgar 25 3 


The ſoundeſt org! is s full of Humour 110 
5 L : | | 

AUNDICE, a Receipt for iet 208 

Incubus, or Night- Mare, accounted for 96 

Incubus, occaſioned by Dreams ö _ ibid, 

Indigeſtion, what | 43-114 13 


Jockeys, no Credit to be given to them 

ockeys Boys, their Perfections * 
pare an Account of their Knavery _ wi 
Their Stable Exerciſe deſeribed 

Dealers, how to proceed when you buy Horſes 


of them 48 
Dealers Tricks expoſed. -, | 61 
Dealers Excuſe for Horſes going lame 74 
Dealers, Remarks on their Proteſtations 67 
Iſchury, what | 232 
Horſes not ſo ſubje& to it as Menn 233 
K. 

G OO D Keeping, Exerciſe, &c. ſecures a 
Horſe from the Farriers | _ 
Kibes, a mechanical Account of them 242 
Reaſon of their appearing in Winter 243 
Their Cure 244 
Method of Cure for Kibed Heels 251 
Danger of approaching too near the Fire when 
exceſſive cold 251 


A 


A fatal Inſtance of it 
The Practice of the 
_ this Caſe | 
Sudden Heat endangers a Mortification 
An Ointment for them wh 
Ni ot applying 


11 


Laplanders, and Rufflans in 


in in the Lip, how cured 


T Ameneſs not cauſed by old Shoes 
Litter, the Reaſon why a Horſe eats it 


Lun 
Con 


L, 


5 how they ſhould be made 
um 


ption of the Lungs, how defined 


Allenders, what 


Mankind moſt ſubject te 
arks, the Doctrine of them more owing to 
Cuſtom than Experience 


Folly of cutting Horſes Tails expoſed 


Beſt Marks in the Feet 
White-legged moſt ſubje& to the Scra 


7 . 


& to Diſeaſes 


* 


en they are ulcerate 
t 


262 


.2 
ibis 
2 

ib 


245 


111 
120 
ibid, 


jo | 
200 


ibid 


tches ibid 


Feathers, or different Turnings of the Hair, no 


Sign of Goodneſs or otherwiſe 
S»/ley/e/Ps Opinion of the Marks 


of Horſes bid, 


Medicines doing the moſt Good are generally leaſt 


eſteemed LS 5 108 
Mrs. Srphem's Medicines, an Account of thy 
1 Ne NY 155. 15˙ 
Many Medicines prejudicial . yy 151 
To purify the Blood f 152 
The Uſe of alterative Medicines ibid. 
Excelleney of my Ball 192 
Manner of uſing it bid, 
A cordial alterative Ball 202 
Millepedes, which beſt 191 


0 


has it 


O. 


Ver- reach, how to manage a Horſe when he 


219 
P. 


0 
fe) 
0 
4 
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r 
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JAIN, an Account of it, and how produced 
209 
3 how it ſhould be ordered. to prevent 
Diſtempers in Horſes Heels. 7 
Phyſicians, too numerous 
Phyſicians Ignorance a public Ditdeppöite, > 165 
Plants, the Analogy between them and Animals 178 


Piles, He. uncommon to Horſes 200 
The Reaſon why PE 
Purges, their ul Conſequences in Jockeys Hands 
| 139 
| Why cram purging improper | ibid. 
Farriers Miſtake of the Matter diſcharged y 
purging 140 
What Purge is neceſſary when there is Occaſion 
for one 173 
Receipt for the common Aloes Purge 174 
Elective Purgation exploded 248 
Manner how different Purges operate 249 
The Opinion of Paracelſus and Van Helmont, con- 
cerning Purges ibid. 
Melangogues, or Purges of Black Bile, conſidered 
250 
What Method to be taken with Horſes after purg- 
in 147 
Author” 's Opinion of the common Method 2 
giving Phyſick | 107 
A proper Drink when Horſes purge 202 
Purging, when neceſſary 150 
Exerciſe, how to be managed with a proper Purge 
| 140 
How to be taken ibid. 
Proper Feed after a Purge - | + _ 
Reſinous Purges, their ill Effects 141 
The Reaſon why = ibid, 
Many Horſes are killed by them ibid, 
A Remedy for Irritations of the Guts by a Forge 
ibid. 


Method 
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Method of preparing it 142 
Evils ariſing from reſinous Purges cannot be too 
much guarded againſt ibid. 


Lixivial Salts proper to correct the Acrimony of 
Inſtance of the ill Conſequence of theſe Purges ib. 


- 


The Symptoms before Death __. ibid. 
Diſcovery upon opening the Carcaſe ibid, 
III Effects ot them upon the Stomach ibid. 
'Difficulty of relieving a Horſe in this Condition 
_— 144 
From whence it proceeds ibid. 


_Judicious People not to be deterred from the Uſe 
of ſuch Purges 


ibid. 


'"Ought not be entruſted in the Hands of Farriers ib. 
Q 

Uickfilver, the killing of it, what 247 
Quincy, a Receipt for it 226 

ö R. a | 
) AT Tails, what 5 6 
N How cured OS ibid. 
An Ointment for it 1 6 
"Receipt for Eſcharotic _ 176 
How it ſhall be uſed ibid. 
A Deſcription of Balſams, with their Virtues 177 
The Difference of them | 178 
A Receipt for Phagedenic Water 180 
Method of uſing it | „ 
KReceipt to make Cordial Balls 150 
Receipts in general, only proper to confound the 
Vulgar | 147 
' Rheumatiſm explained | 200 
Rheumatiſm, or Sciatica, an oleous Mixture for it 45 
Horſes ſubje& to thefe Diſeaſes ibid. 
Sciatica deſcribed 219 
The Cauſe of it EE ibid, 
ä "Rd 220 


Reaſon 


. An Ointment Ap, 4 Rheumatiſm, ng Ly 1 223 
g A proper Powder to mix With my Ball for org 


IND E X. 


Reaſon of the thick white Cruſt upon ſome Peoples 


Blood . 220 
Dr. Ward's Pill and Drop, a Cure for the Rheu- 
matiſm, and w 221 


Rheumatiſm 


i 
" Etherial Oil of Turpentine good in the Sciatica ib. 


The Doſe of it for a Horſe 224. 
A Purge for the Rheumatiſm 220 


Ring-Bone and Quitter-Bone explained +- -- 57 


Running-Horſes, ſome Obſervations upon. them 115 


Their proper Make . „ 
An Encomium upon Horſes | 87 
Colour of a Running- Horſe, EY 118 
1 EP "Ibid. 
Head, Eyes, and Noftrils how- ſhaped | 1119 
Neck, the proper Length of it ibid. 


Tail making. or changing the Feet, a bad Omen, 
but not always a Rule 149 
Staling after a Heat, ſhews a Horſe i is hard run ibid. 
What is moſt proper to waſh the Mouth with after 
Running | ibid. 
Good Keeping, and e the beſt Means of 
making a Horſe run his Courſe 1423 
When a Horſe brings his Haunches well under him, 
a good Sign ibid. 


| Shoulders ſhould be moderately thin and narrow 124 
Shoulder Blades ſhould not appear me up and 


down under the Skin, ibid. 
| Back better long than ſhort | ibid. 
Ribs ſhould not be round 1 
Flat. Ribbed Horſe, his Advantage _ ibid. 
Haunches ſhould be large and wide ibid. 
Croupe ſhould be pretty ſtrait 126 


Thighs and Limbs ſhould be full and ſtrong ibid. 
Sickle-Hooted Horſes not proper for running 127 


. Hoofs of a Running- Horſa ſhould be black, &c. ib. 


Stallion deſcended from a good Race, beſt to pro- 
duce Running Cattle | 5 
5 : lot 
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Not to leap many Mares in a Seaſon. 128 
Management of a Horſe after Running 162 
How he ſhould be fed and watered ibid. 


Heels ſhould be waſhed with warm Water 163 


Ointment for the Heels, with Method of uſing i it ny 


Stalls, what moſt proper 


Water, what moſt proper to waſh the 18 bie 


8. 
E A Sickneſs accounted for 91 
A particular Receipt for the Scurvy 153, 154 
Shape of a Horſe inquired into 


Round buttocked ſecures him from cutting behind i 


A flat Forehead a Bezuty 2 


Rainbow Neck not only a Beauty, but a Sign of a 


Horſe's being fit for Buſineſs ibid. 
Shape, the Goodneſs of a Horſe to he known by it q 
Few fo well ſhaped, but they may have Faults ib. 
Lips ſhould be thin 19 
Neck ſhould be leaniſh and taper from the Withers 


to the Head 1 
Forehead rather flat than raiſed 12 
Eyes ſhould be full and ſprightly  tbid, 


Fhe Eye-Pits not much ſunk 


* 
Thick Eye-Lids, a Sign of a ſluggiſh Diſpoſition ib. 
A great Head, a Sign of diſtempered Eyes ib. 


An Inſtance of it ibid. 
Wall-Eyes, unfaſhionable though Good 14 
Ground of the Eye, what ibid. 
Study of the Eye much neglected 5 


Jaw-Bones ſhould be wide towards the upper Part ib. 
Thropple or Windpipe looſe from the Neck, a Sign 


cf a thorough winded Horſe ibid. 
Muzzle ſhould be little elſe beſide Skin and Bone 16 
Noſtrils ſhould be large and extenſive ibid. 
Mouth and Tongue ſhould be reaſonably large ib. 
Palate thin and lean, a Sign of old Age 17 
His Head ſhould be ſmall ibid. 
Ears, how they ought to be placed 10 


D 
Their Subſtance ſhould be thin - .c; a 


Horſes Temper known by them ibid. 
Reins ſhould be broad  _ PR 
Back rather ſtrait than hollow e 
Hollow Back denotes Weakneſs .  _ ibid. 
Bream-backed Horſe not the beſt ibid. 


Long and ſtrong backed Horſe beſt for Running, 
Hunting, or tha Road: 47 5 
Belly ſhould be capacious and large .. ibid- 
Round bellied Horſes worſe winded than the large ib. 
The: Reaſon for it n jo hogs 26 
Hind Paſterns ſhould have the ſame Properties as 
thoſe d e pint {not 
Upright Paſterns Signs of a good Horſe, ibid. 
A Horſe bending in his Paſterns, trots moſt eaſy. 48 
Shape, Remarks upon the Shape of Horſes of dit- 
| ferent Climates 2 nc aol 
Of Barbs, Neapolitan, Friczland, and Dutch. ib. 
How to know whether a Horſe be a Barb, &c. 50 
Dutch and Arabian Horſe deſcribed, © 51 
Soles ſhould be thick, ſtrong, &c. ,. . 37 
Heels high, and Fruſh ſmall and pretty hard ibid. 
Thighs ſhould be large and fleſhy 38 
The Conveniency attending it ibid. 
Too much Thigh troubleſone 39 
Hams and Houghs ſhould be large, ſine wy, & c.. 40 
Otherwiſe more ſubject to Bog Spavin ibid. 
Shape of a Mare's Neck ought to be like that of a 
Stone Rn e d . 2 nn 04d er 5B 
Mane, what Kind was valued by the Antients ibid. 
Jobs Deſcription of a Horſe  ' 22 


Wither, by what Bones formed | Ibid, 
Should be moderately high e 
Thin withered Horſes beſt 3 : SY 
The Counter, what Part fo called ibid. 


Legs, how a Horſe fhould divide them ibid. 
Thick ſhouldered, not fit for nimble Exereiſe 24 
Sir William Hope Opinion ibid. 
Shoulder-blades have no joint with the Ribs 25 
Hence it is hard tqjudge r. a Horſe's Lameneſs * 


Vox. II. he 


rn . 


The Parts are ſo many in the Legs of Horſes, that 
any one being ſtrained may cauſe Lameneſs p. 2 


Croupe of a Horſe, what 294 
Should have a moderate Fall | ibid, 
Droop arſed Horſe liable to cut | 235 
Haunches beſt at a good Diſtance 
A Horſe can ſcarce go too wide behind ibid. 
Tail ſhould be ſet on pretty high ibid. 
Fore Thighs are on each Side — the Knee ibid. 
Should be large, and fleſny | ibid. 
Knee ſhould be large, — not fleſh _ ibid, 
Shank- Bones ſhould be ſtrong, the . flat, &c. 31 
Paſtern Joints ſhould be large and long . 
Coronet, what Part ſo called ibid. 
Should not be higher than the reſt of the Hoof 32 
When too larye, Mable to Diſtempers . 
Sickle- Hoof, what 41 
Spavins, the Nature of them | 213 
Spavins, the Sort frequently miftaken 212 
Specific Qualities of Medicines expoſed 5 
Splent truly called Blemiſhes _ 67 
A mechanical Account of their Formation ibid, 
Stallions ſhould not be too young 129 
Barbary Horſe deſcribed 55 
Barbary Horſes, whence brought ibid, 
Are good Stallions ibid. 
Advice to Farmers who breed Horſes 58 
Stammering curable | 121 
Stavers, or Staggers, often occaſioned by Pains in 
the Ears 164 
Stiffneſs in the Joints, how cauſed by old Age 106 
Strain, a Receit for it, 225 
Strangles in Horſes compared to the Small-Pox 161 
Abſurdity of this Compariſon | ibid. 
Stumbling Horſes cured by good Keepi 99 
The mechanical Reaſon how we keep a den from 
falling when he ſtumbles ibid, 


Sweats, an Horſe getting Flefh by hard Exerciſe, 


ſhould be often fweated 148 
White frothy Sweat, a bad Omen * 
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Good Wind not always owing to the Cheſt 122 


The Signs of it 
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INDEX 


A thin watry Sweat betokens a good Wind- p. 145 
An Horſe not pinched in a Heat without Sweating,. 


a vulgar Error ibid. 
Swooning, the Reaſon why Horſes are not ſubje& 
to it upon Bleeding | | 235 

8 . - | | 


"T*Emperance, an Eneomium upon it 114 

Trot, Horſe trotting well in Hand, will do 

the ſame when mounted PPT 

dhould ſtep neither too long nor top ſhort ibid. 

A good Trot may be . of by the Ear ibid. 

Sould ſtep neither too bigh nor too low 77 
yes 


voting no Sign of bad Eye | 78 
Remarks upon a Horſe's trotting down Hill 79 
Uſe of Turpentine 3 179 
Turpentine, its excellent Qualities 190 

. 8 

7 Arices in the Legs of Women with Child 
bh accounted for ys 213 
Viſcid poor Blood, how produced 111 


q Ind, the Method of knowing whether it be 


| good and ſound + 3 92 
Broken Wind incurable when confirmed 9 
The Way to chuſe a good winded Horſe 29 
Aſthma, an Account of it N 

Cheſt ſhould be ſufficiently large 


121 


Of a broken Wind 3 
Difference between a broken Wind and Purſive- 
neſs 1 34 


tid. 

Method of diſguifing lt 855 
9 being burnt up with Corn an Aal 
ty | ; 1 9 

P 2 Why 


ND. 
Why Broken Winded Horſes are beſt at Graſs p. 1 185 


* Uſe of Quickſilver in Aſthmas ibid, 
Abſurdity of a Horſe's not breathing by the Mouth 
| 186 
Reaſon why a Horſe breathes chiefly by the Noſ- 
un 187 
Afthma, the Cauſe of it ibid, 
Medicines to preſerve the Wind 188 
Receipts for a broken Wind * *n89 
| bay omg of oily Medicines in Diftempers of the 
s explained | ibid. 
| Wind d Galls, how produced _ 68 
Veins have nothing to do with Wind Gals ibid. 
Falſe Notions concerning them ' 69 
Wind Galls deſcribed 235 
The Cauſe of them „ 
The Cure of Wind Galls 237 
- Receipt for the univerſal Eſcharotic Powder 239 
Receipt for the-digeſtive Qintment | 240 
— Galls, the Nature of them 233 
Wind Galls are leſs in Winter, or when a 
Horſe is at Graſs, than they are in the Summer 
3. 4 
Wind Galls, whence they proceed -4 
Worms how produced 97 
Mag got in a Hazel-Nut, how bred ibid. 
Worm Medicines nr to eee a long 
Time | es + 16 
Receipt againſt Worms. +; 008 
Worms, the beſt Way to 8 them 85 
Worm under a Dog's Tongue, wat 101 
Worms in aching Teeth, what | 102 
The Error of Stone - horſe- s Hair becoming Serpents 
: 5 ibid. 
Wounds in the Limbs moſt diffcultly cured 152 
J he Reaſon why ibid. 
. Oily Medicines not to be applied to. tendinous 
Parts | 175 
An Ointment for old wound 1 „ 
Colloſities ſhould be deſtroyed © © > on 
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' Reſt abſolutely neceſſary i in me Cure of Wound 5 
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The moſt proper Method to effect it p. 176 5 


Injections their ill Conſequenee 18 
The Uſe of Tents exploded ibid. 
Fiſtulas, the Nature of them 2 Ar Aloe: £ 


The curing Wounds by Sympathy exploded 2 
Reſt and Cleanlineſs, two neceflary r WE 1 


the Cure of Wounds 


Wonderful Virtue of Oil of Turpentine i in mall 


Wounds 


I 
Reaſon why Wounds of the Lips and Lungs — | 


difficult to heal | 23 1 


Difference between a Wound upon the Arm or 


Leg 7:1. 82 
Poultices and Fomentations neceſſary i in hard Tu- 
mours ibid. 
The common Wound Ointment, how made _ 

Its excellent Qualities - W gs: 1 © 
-Inward and outward: Wounds healed by the ſame _- 
- Medicines - 190 
What extraneous Subſtances. ardimeld agreeable to 
the Fleſh: nne 
Good Fleſh often ben for proud 160 

Reaſon why broken Less are apt to be crooked _ 

alterwards 26 | —_ 
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BOOKS printed for, and fold by STANLEY Ckowpkk, 
Bookſetler, in Pater-nofter-Row, London; and B. 
COLLINS, in Saliſbury. Ae N 


I. HE Royal Engliſh Didlionary, or Treaſury of the 
Engliſh Longuage, tracing the Words — 
Original, and explaining the various Senſes in which they 
are uſed, with a Geographical Account of the principal King- 
doms, Cities, &c. of the World, and a conciſe Account 
of the Lives of the moſt eminent Poets, and other ingenious 
and illuſtrious Men, who have flouriſhed in theſe King- 
doms; the Whole on a more extenſive Plan than any 
other Dictionary af the Engliſh Language. To which 
is prefixed, a comperehenſive Grammar of the Engliſh 
Tongue, by D. Fenning, 6s. 23 
II. A new Latin-Engliſh Dictionary, {pied by the 
King's Authority) containing all the Words proper for 
reading the Claffical Writers, with the Authorities ſub. 
joined to each Word and Phraſe. To which is prefixed, 
A New Engliſþ-Latin Dictionary, both Parts greatly im- 
proved, beyond all the preceding Works of the ſame Na- 
ture, ſupplying their Deficiencies, and compriſing what- 
ever is uſeful and valuable in all former Dictionaries. 
Deſigned for the Uſe of Schools and private Gentlemen, 
by the Rev. Mr. WIILTAu YounG, Editor of Ain 
worth's Dictionary, in one Vol. large Octave, curiouſly 


printed, 7s. | 
III. A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, containing an hi- 
raphical Account 


ſtorical Account of the Perſons, a 


of the Places, and a litera], critical, and ſyſtematical De- 


ſcription of other Objects, whether natural or artificial, 
civil, religious, or military; wherein alſo are —- 
the Meaning of many obſcure Paſlages of the ſacred Text, 
wrong Interpretations are corrected, and ſeeming Incon- 
fiſtencies reconciled; the Whole forming a Body of * 
ture Hiſtory, Chronology and Divinity, in three Vols. 


1 8. 6d. f ; 
Iv. The Evangelical Hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt harmonized, 

explained, and iſluſtrated with a Variety of Notes, prac- 

tical, hiſtorical, and critical. To which is added, an 


Account of the Propogation of Chriſtianity, and the ori- 
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zinal Settlement and State of the Church, dedicated to 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in 
parliament aſſembled, by a Society of Gentlemen, two 
Vols. Octavo, Bs. 5 | | | 775 

v. The General Hiſtory of the World, from the Crea- 
tion to the preſent Time. re, the Empires, King- 
d.ms and States; their Revolutions, Forms of Government, 
Laws, Religion, Cuſtoms, and Manners; the eſs of their 
Learning, Arts, Science, Commerce, and Trade; together 
with their Chronology, Antiquities, Public Buildings, and 
Curioſities of Nature and Art, by William Guthrie, and 
1 Gray, ogy ui and others eminent in that Branch of 
iterature, illuſtrated with Copper-Plates and Maps, in 
twelve Vols. complete, 31. in Roar ds, or zl. 128. neatly 
bound in Calf and lettered. „„ 
VI. The Art of Farriery, both in Theory and Practice, 
containing the Cauſes, Symptoms and Cure of all Diſ- 
eaſes incident to Horſes, with Anatomical Deſcriptions, 
illuſtrated with Cuts; alſo many Rules relating to the 
Choice and Management of Horſes of all Kinds, and 
uſeful Directions how to avoid being impoſed on by 
E to which is added, a new Method of curing a 
train in the back Sinews, and the Anatomy of a Horſe's 
Leg, with ſome Obſervations on Shoeing, the ſecond 
Edition by John Reeves, the Whole reviſed, corrected 
and enlarged by a Phyſician, 5 8. | 

VII. A Preſent for an Apprentice, or a ſure Guide to 
gain both Eſteem and Eſtate, with Rules for his Conduct 
to his Maſter and in the World, under the following Heads, 
Lying, Diſhoneſty, Fidelity, Temperance, Exceſs of all 
Kind, Government of the Tongue, other People's Quar- 
rels, Quarrels of one's own, Affability, Frugality, In- 
duſtry, Value of Time, Company, Friendſhip, Bonds 
and Securities, Recreations, Gaming, Company of Wo- 
men, Horſe-keeping, proper Perſons to deal with, Suſ- 
picion, Reſentment, Complacency, Tempers and Faces 
of Men, Irreſolution and Indolence, Caution in ſetting 
hs great Rents, fine Shops, Servants, Choice of a 


ife, Happineſs after Marriage, domeſtick Quarrels, 
| Houſe- 


Houſe keeping. Education of Children, Politics, Religion. 
By a late Lord Mayor of London, the tenth Edition, 
allo very proper for the young Man who has ferved his Ap. 
prenticeſhip, and is going into Trade for himſelf, rs. 
VIII. Spectacle: de la Nature, or Nature delineated, 
being Philoſophical Converſations, wherein the won- 
derful Works of Providence in the animal, vegetable and 
mineral Creation are laid open, the Solar and Planetary 
Syſtem, and whatever is curious in the Mathematics ex- 
plained. The Whole being a complete Courſe of Na- 
tural and Experimental Philoſophy, calculated for the In- 
ſtruction of * in order to prepare them for an early 
Knowlege of Natural Hiſtory, and create in their Minds 
an exalted Idea of the Viſdom of the great Creator, tranſ- 
lated from the French. The Whole embelliſhed with a 
reat Variety of Copper-Plates, beautifully engraved by 
the beſt Hands, neatly bound, four Vols. 128. = 
NATURE is nothing but the Art of Gon; a bright Diſplay 
of that Wiſdom which demands an eternal Tribute of Wander 
and Worſhip, J. WATTS. 5 wan 
IX. The Complete Letter-Writer; or, Polite Engliſh 
Secretary. Containing familiar Letters on the moſt com- 
mon Occaſions in Life. Alfo a Variety of more elegant 
Letters for Example and Improvement of Style, from the 
beſt modern Authors, together with many Ori inals, on 
Buſineſs, Duty, Amuſement, AﬀeQion, Courtſhip, Mar- 
Triage, Friendſhip, and other Subjects. To which is pre- 
fixed, A plain and Compendious Grammar of the Eugliſh 
Tongue. Alſo Directions for writing Letters in an eaſy 
and proper Manner. And how to addreſs Perfons of all 
Ranks, either in Writing or Diſcourſe ; and ſome neceſ- 
ſary orthographical Directions. And at the End of the 


Proſe, ſome elegant Poetical Epiſtles, and various Forms 


of polite Meſſages and Cards. This is a very proper 
Book for Youth of both Sexes, and will ſerve to mend 
their Morals, as well as improve their Stile, and entertain 


the Mind with a Variety of pleaſing Incidents and uſeful 


Relations. Price 25, neatly bo 


und in red. 
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Some of -the Prices of Drugs 08, 


in Pages 283, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 288, being erro- 


neous, the Realer 1s defared 


to correct them agreeable to 


the following, viz. 


E A G E 283. 
A. 8 J. 7. 1 
' LLUM; common, per pound, — 6 © + 
4 ditto, e — — 2 0.0 
Amber Greaſe, per ounce — 110 0 
 Antimany, Crude, ger pound — oO 0 6 
Axiſced, per pound — o 0 9 
r — . 
Arum Noos, per pound ww — O 2 8 
Apoſtles. 9 e | DG O 1 4 
— of Ge per ounſſe— G 5 
—— of Tolou, per. ounce — oO I ©: 
Bolearmoniac, per pound — 0 0 £4 
Borax, per pound  —  — ©: 8. 0 
Zurdoci Saal, per pound | —— Oo 1 4 
Bees Wax,. fer pound —— 0 1 6 
Brimſtone | in Rolls, per pound — 0 0 4 
Bark, viz; Jeſais c, per pound — o I0 0 
ditto, the beſt, in fine Powder, per ounce o 1 0 
 Bittort Root, per pound — =— 0 1 4+ 
Buckthern Syrups fer pound —— o 14 
Baſilican 


be 


[2] 


| Boſilicon. Ointment, black or yellow, 
per pound et 
Benjamin Gum, ger Pa — 


C amphor, — — — 
Cantharides, per pouſgd— — 

Caſtor Ruſſia, per ounce — 
ditto, from Nu-Englans — 


PAGE 285, 


Ceru/e, com mouly called White-Lead, 
fer pound — ————— 
China Root, per pound — 
Cochineal, per ounce — 
C oloquintida, per pound e ee 
Coralline, per pound — 
Cardamons, the renter, per pound — 
Coriander Seed, per pound 
Cinnabar, factitlous per pound — 
ditto, levigated, per pound — 
Cinnamon, per pound —— 
Cinnabar of Antimony, per ounce 
Caſſumunar Root, per ounfſe— 
C e. ger pound — 


+ 


PAGE 286. 
D. 


Diagridium, per Ounce w—— 
Diaſcordium, per pound — 
Diachylon, with Gums, per pound 
Duobus Pills, (fo called) per ounce 
Dialibeæ Ointment, per pound — 
Dittany of Crete, per _ — 
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[3] 


Blaterium, or Juice of Wild Cucumber, 
inſpiſſated, per ounce — - 


En, Veneris, per ounce — 


Extract of Opium, per ounce — 
Euphorbium Gum, per pound —— 
Eringo Root, per pound — 
Epiſcaftic, or Bliſtering Plaifter, per 
pound | 


PAGE 287. 


Elixir Salutis, commonly called Dafy's 


Elixir, per pint — 

Extract of Wormawood, per ounce 
ditto of Saffron, per ounee 
ditto of Opium, per Ounce — 


| Electuary Lenitive, per pound — 


F. 


Fenugreek Seed, per pound — 

Frankincenſe, per pound — — 

Fennel Seed, ſweet, per pound 

French Barley, per pound — 
ditto. Pearl, per pound — — 


4 G 


Grains of Paradiſe, per pound ans 


Gamboge, per pound — 
PAGE 288. 


Gum Arabic, per pound 
—— Myrrh, the beſt, per pound 
—— Tragacanth, per pound, the beſt 


Guaicum · Mood, or Lignum-Vitæ Raſpings, 


er pound 
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| Elaſs of Antimony, per pound == 
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| — Scammony, from Smyrna, per ounce 
| — Stjrax Calamet, per ipound —— 
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| ditto, Liguid, per pound — 
| TDaccamabac, per pound — — I 
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Gentian Root, per ounce — 
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